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Arrest  warrant  issued  for  Sarwar 


Labour 

MP 


poll 

fraud 

charge 

Lawrence  Donegan 


LABOUR  suffered  a dev- 
astating blow  to  its 
efforts  to  shore  np  the 
Blair  government’s  reputa- 
tion for  political  probity  last 
night  when  the  party’s  MP  for 
Glasgow  Govan,  Mohammed 
Sarwar.  was  charged  with 
electoral  fraud  and  perverting 
the  course  of  Justice. 

Mr  Sarwar.  who  became 
Britain’s  first  Muslim  MP  In 
May,  will  appear  voluntarily 
at  Glasgow’s  sheriff  court 
today  in  connection  with  alle- 
gations that  he  tried  to  manip- 
ulate the  voter  register  and  at- 
tempted to  bribe  an  election 
opponent.  He  Is  the  first 
Labour  MP  to  foce  serious 
criminal  charges  since  former 
housing  mmteter  John  Stone- 
house  was  jailed  in  1976  for 
fraud  and  deception. 

In  a statement  issued  last 
night,  the  Crown  Office  in 
Edinburgh  said  a petition 
warrant  had  been  issued  for 
. the  arrest  of  the  Govan  MP. 
“Mr  Sarwar  is  charged  with 
fraud  in  relation  to  the  late 
registration  of  voters,  with  at- 
tempting to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice  and  with 
contravention  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Peoples’  Act 
in  connection  with  election 
expenses,"  a spokesman  said. 

The  charges  follow  a five- 
month  investigation  by 
Strathclyde  police  Into  allega- 
tions first  made  by  the  News 
of  the  World  that  Mr  Sarwar 
had  handed  over  £5,000  to  an 
election  rival  In  an  attempt  to 
get  him  to  “ ease  off’  during 

May’s  election. 

Mr  Sarwar  claimed  he  gave 
the  money  to  Badar  Islam,  an 
independent  candidate,  as  a 
loan  and  sued  the  newspaper 
forllbeL 

Under  Scottish  law,  the 
police  file  on  the  case  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  procurator 
fiscal,  who  will  decide 
whether  to  indict  the  MP  and, 
if  be  does,  what  the  exact 
charges  might  be.  It  is  highly 
usual  in  Scotland  for  criminal 
proceedings  to  be  halted  once 
a petition  has  been  issued. 

Mr  Sarwar  refused  to  com- 


Mohammed  Sarwar,  first  Labour  MP  to  free  criminal  charges  since  John  Stonehouse  in  1976  photograph:  uurdo  maosoo 


ment  He  was  suspended  from 
the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  in  the  summer  for 
“bringing  party  into  dis- 
repute”. He  had  hoped  to 
■make  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  Commons  on  Friday.  ■ 

The  last  Labour  MP  to  be 
charged  with  serious,  crimi- 
nal offences  was  in  August 
1976,  when  Mr  Stonehouse, 
who  faked  his  own  disappear- 
ance, was  jailed  for  seven 
years  for  fraud,  forgery,  theft 
and  deception. 

Last  night’s  developments 


ramraat  a time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  already  under 
pressure  over  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  Treasury 
Minister,  Geoffrey  Robinson. 
In  Scotland,  Labour  officials 
have  been  conducting  a 
series  of -internal  Inquiries 
into  allegations  of  sleaze 
against  leading  party 
members. 

Tommy  Graham,  MP  for 
Renfrewshire  West,  was  sns- 
pended  from  the  PLP  toOctd-- 
her  following  he 

had  “smeared”  his  former 


colleague,  the  Paisley  South 
MP  Gordon  McMaster,  who 
committed  suicide.  Mr  Gra- 
ham, who  denies  any  wrong-, 
doing,  was  cleared  of  conduct- 
ing a whispering  campaign' 
but  remains  suspended,  pend- 
ing next  month’s  outcome  of -a 
farther  inquiry  fatn  rioinva 
that  he  breached  party  mem- 
bership rules. 

Seven  councillors  in  Glas- 
gow are  currently  suspended 
from  the  party  over  alleged 
misconduct. 

' Mr  Sarwar,  who  won  the 


Govan  seat  with  a 2£14  ma- 
jority from  the  Scottish  Na- 
tionalists, is  a millionaire 
who  made  his  fortune  in  the 
cash  and  carry  business. 

In  its  initial  report  into  alle- 
gations of  misconduct  against 
him  in  June,  Labour’s 
national  executive  committee 
said  his  conduct,  "even  if 
legal  and  unconnected  with 
election,  is  unbecoming  and 
totally  inappropriate  for  a 
Labour  MP". 

Mr  Sarwar  has  consistently 
denied  any  wrong-doing. 


Hapless  gold-digger  sees  £1 00m  slip  away 


Christopher  ZInn  In  Sidney 

A BRITISH-BORN  gold 
prospector  saw  a poten- 
tial £100  million  fortune 
disappear  through  his  Angers 
when  he  drew  the  short  straw 
in  the  bizarre  settlement  to  a 
long-running  legal  dispute  m 
Australia. 

Rejecting  a 50/50  settlement 
of  a disputed  claim  to  the  pro- 
specting rights  of  a 
natch  of  desert,  Mark  Creasy, 
already  one  of  the  country’s 
richest  men  when  bf  discoj£ 
ered  a gold  mine  to  the  early 
1990s,  decided  to  go  for  broke. 

Under  an  archaic  mining 
law,  the  dispute  between  Mr 
Creasy  and  a rival  projector 
was  ended  by  lottenr- A^e 
marble  containing  *“*”£“* 
number  was 
a cardboard  box  by 
qf  the  peace.  The  winner, 
Leith  Beal,  the  director  of  a 
tiny  resource  company, 
walked  away  with  the  rights, 
crying  “justice  ‘ and  punch- 
ing the  air,  as  turmoil  erupted 
in  the  packed  court 
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MaA  Creasy:  Briton  who 
rejected  rival’s  50/50  offer 


The  lottery  ended  a five- 
year  battle  between  the  two 
men  which  began  at  R30wn 

^October  15,19®  when  da 

people  rushed  the  dausaf toe 
L^oramtoingreff^. 

Mr  Creasy  was  first  at  toe 
counter.  But  in  the  scramble 
anaBent  for  Mr  Beal  leaned 


Leith  Beat  luck  of  the  tow 

won  hm  prospecting  rights 

over  another  prospector  and 
eot  his  application  to  stake  a 
niaim  stamped  three  seconds 
before  Mr  Creasy's.  . 

Then  the  dispute,  winch  m 
another  era  might  have  been 
settled  with  guns,  wenlall  the 
way  to  the  High  Court  and 
pared  the  Add  down  to  two. 


H was  decided  the  ballot 
was  the  fairest  way  to  deter- 
mine who  should  get  the 
rights  to  the  lease,  450  miles 
northeast  of  Perth,  which 
remains  largely  undrflled. 

At  stake  was  the  explora- 
tion licence  to  one  of  Austra- 
lia’s hottest  gold  prospects, 
next  to  the  rich  Bronzewing 
goldmine  north-east  of  Lein- 
ster in  Outback  WA. 

This  mine  was  discovered 
by  Mr  Creasy,  who  bad  spent 
30  years  exploring  the  area, 
and  sold  for  £80  million  to  en- 
trepreneur Joe  Gutnidc  So 
for  it  has  produced  600,000 
ounces  cf  gold. 

Mr  Beal  said  he  had  offered 
Mr  Creasy  an  llth-hour  deal 
to  split  the  proceeds  50/50  but 
bad  been  refused. 

“Mark  Creasy  is  a greedy 
man.  There  was  a deal  there 
to  be  done  and  we  couldn't 
deal  with  greed,"  he  said. 

But  Mr  Creasy  said  the 
Mines  Act  was  defective  in 
allowing  the  case  to  drag  on 
for  so  tong.  “AH  I can  say 
about  Mr  Bealls  that  he’s  not 

a very  gracious  winner. 
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Kyoto:  the  world  has 

a climate  treaty,  but 
what  happens  now? 

Society,  G2  pages  1 2-13 


Prudential: 

a firm  out 

of  control 


T 


Corporation 


Services  Authority. 


earlier  *Mr  year  engaged  in 
takeover  talks  with  the 
NatWest  Bank  and  the  Wool- 
wich. It  bought  a highly 
.regarded  life  and  pensions 
company,  Scottish  Amicable, 
in  September  after  a battle 
with  foe  Abbey  National. 

The  embarrassment  is  com- 
pounded by  its  high  profile, 
£20  million  television  adver- 
tising campaign  portraying 
the  Man  from  the  Fru.  chief 
executive  Sir  Peter  Davis,  as 
a friendly  trustworthy  unde. 

Sir  Peter,  who  last  year 
earned  £621,000,  promised 
viewers  he  was  “dedicated  to 
bringing  the  best  possible 
returns  from  the  safest  poss- 
ible investments”  and 
pledged  “to  keep  your  dreams 
alive". 

But  it  emerged  yesterday 
that  thrtnimnrig  of  customers 
have  been  sold  the  wrong  pol- 
icies because  of  mlsdemean- 
ours  by  the  company's  5^00 
sales  force.  The  worst  of- 
fences related  to  the  sale  of  its 
core  Insurance  policy,  the 
Prudential  Savings  Account, 
which  the  company  now  ac- 
cepts was  unsuitable  for 
many  customers. 

The  FSA,  which  Is  headed 
by  former  Bank  of  England 
deputy-governor  Howard 
Davies,  was  set  up  by  a 
Labour  government  deter- 


mined to  stamp  out  the  mal- 
aise at  many  of  the  nation's 
best-known  financial  institu- 
tions. It  lambasted  foe  Pru 
for: 

□ deep-seated  and  long- 
standing failure  In  manage- 
ment, which  prevented  It  rec- 
ognising its  shortcomings; 


Li  a cultural  disposition 
against  abiding  b.v  consumer 
protection  laws; 

Si  failing  to  remedy  short- 
comings pointed  out  by  previ- 
ous watchdogs: 

□ selling  unsuitable 
products; 

□ faffing  to  put  investors  in- 
terests before  those  of  the 
company. 

□ failing  to  establish  and 
maintain  adequate  controls. 

Mr  Davies  said:  “We  are 
satisfied  that  the  Prudential’s 
conduct  has  fallen  substan- 
tially below  the  standards 
that  the  public  has  a right  to 
expect  from  a regulated 
firm.” 

The  problems  came  to  light 
' during  an  inspection  by  regu- 
lators in  1995,  at  a time  when 
Sir  Peter’s  predecessor,  Mick 
Newmarch.  boasted  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  the 
Pru  had  never  ‘’mis-sold’’  a 
policy.  It  subsequently  admit- 
ted to  more  than  70,000  poten- 
tial cases  of  pensions  mis- 
seOing. 

In  August,  it  was  forced  to 
double  to  £450  million  the 
sum  set  aside  for  compensat- 
ing pensions  victims.  It  said 
yesterday  that  ftirther  redress 
would  be  paid  to  any  of  its 
other  six  million  customers 
who  had  been  sold  a wrong 
policy. 

Yet,  despite  a number  cf 
requests  from  the  watchdogs, 
it  foiled  to  put  its  bouse  in 
order  and  was  even  accused 
of  obstructing  inspections. 

Sir  Peter,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chancellor  to 
take  charge  of  the  Welfare-to- 
Work  programme,  finding 
jobs  or  training  for  250,000 
torn  to  page  2,  column  8 
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*Tve  mined  that  area  for  30 
years  and  these  others  have  I 
never  been  there.  Not  a single 
drop  of  their  sweat  has 
dropped  on  that  ground." 

The  big  question  now  is 
bow  much  gold  may  lie  under 
the  scrubland.  The  victor  said  : 
a year  of  exploration  was 
needed  before  any  value  could 
be  placed  on  the  tenement 

But  Mr  Beal  already  has  a 
contract  to  sell  an  80  per  cent 
stake  in  the  land  to  his  listed  j 
exploration  company,  Audax 
Resources,  for  £12  milium. 

“No  drflUng  has  been  done 
on  this  ground  by  anyone  as 
for  as  I know,  so  it’s  really  an 
unknown  quantity  apart  from 
its  proximity  to  Bronzewing 
and  the  geology  it  shares  with 
Bronzewing,"  he  said. ' 

Mr  Creasy,  who  has  an  esti- 
mated fortune  of  £70  million 
but  drove  around  in  a rusty 
four-wheel  drive  vehicle  until 
recently,  said  the  land  could 
still  be  worthless. 

“There  might  be  nothing  i 
there,  but  it  will  cost  ASS  mil- 
lion (£2  mlllioai)  to  mining 
costs  to  prove  it" 
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The  Food  Re-.ciutior 


c c ENETlCSisa 
In  science  we  can- 
not  play  with 
and  we  cannot  even  rely 
on  the  Government  to  do 
anything  to  stop  it.”  Day 
three  of  the  Guardian's 
special  report  on  the  food 
revolution  reveals  farm- 
ers' outrage  at  being 
pushed  into  growing  gen- 
etically engineered  crops 
and  consumers’ fears  at 
meddling  with  nature. 
Pins:  the  risks  that  such 
a new  science  brings. 

Backlash  against  genetic 
forming,  page  4 
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Labour  miracles 
save  the  planet 


Tvenotgot 
Aids  and  I’m 
going  to  the 
doctor  to  get 
a certificate 
to  prove  if 


Simon  Hoggart 


JOHN  Prescott  was  apoca- 
lyptic. Record  drought 
The  highest  temperatures 
ever  recorded.  Floods  engulf- 
ing Europe,  deadly  pollution 
blanketing  the  Far  East. 

“Our  polar  ice  caps  are 
melting.  Only  this  weekend 
Mexico  was  hit  by  freak  snow- 
storms., .a  world  of  drought 
and  crop  failures,  rising  seas, 
mass  migration  and  disease. 
Giant  radioactive  frogs  the 
size  of  combine  harvesters 
roaming  our  cities,  eating 
children  in  their  strollers,”  he 
predicted. 

I made  the  last  one  up,  but  I 
felt  sure  Mr  Prescott  would 
have  thrown  it  in  if  he  had 
thought  of  it  He  was  reporting 
back  on  the  Kyoto  summit  on 
climate  change. 

It’s  fljnny  how  global  warm- 
ing makes  every  MP  a scien- 
tific expert. 

If  a Member  stood  up  in  a 
debate  on  relativity  and  said: 
“Madam  Speaker.  I know  I 
will  have  the  agreement  of  the 
whole  House  when  I say  that  x 
= (x'  + utOc.  bearing  in  mind 
that  u is  velocity,  t Is  time,  and 
e is  the  speed  oflight  under 
New  Labour,  unlike  the  pa- 
thetically slow  speed  crflight 
achieved  under  the  last  Gov- 
ernment,” he’d  be  written  off 
as  an  idiot 

But  predict  the  dire  effects 

of  global  warming  with  more 
confidence  than  you  would 
ever  forecast  the  arrival  of  the 
next  train  from  Crewe,  and 
everyone  will  nod  sagely,  even 
Hwigh  you  haven’t  the  faint- 
est idea  what  you're  talking 
about 

It turned  out  from  Mr  Pres- 
cott’s statement  that  New 
Labour  had  indeed  saved  the 
planet  with  a little  help  from, 
of  all  people,  John  dimmer. 

Mr  Gummer  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister’s  tribute.  Lis- 


tening to  the  paeon,  I assumed 
that  he  was  in  a phone  booth, 
changing  into  his  hip-hugging 
trunks  and  preparing  to  blow 
apart  a deadly  meteor  before 
it  hit  the  earth. 

But  how  had  New  Labour 
achieved  all  this,  with  only  a 
little  help  from  other 
countries?  Well,  Mr  Prescott 
had  himself  (haired  a meeting 
of  die  developed  countries. 

In  the  run-op  to  the  Kyoto 

summit  be  had  met  the  leaders 
“of  a number  of  developed  and 
developing  countries.” 

But  the  real  miracles  had 
been  worked  by  someone  else, 
someone  greater  than  all  of 
those:  “1  would  also  like  to 
praise  the  efforts  of  the  Prime 
Minister  him^pW,  who  was  in 
telephone  contact  with  other 
world  leaders  to  secure  the  - 
final  deaL" 

As  he  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  the  planet,  Mr  Prescott 
spoke  foster  than  a speeding 
bullet.  The  words  tumbled  out 
at  warp  speed. 

"Greenhouse  grasses”  (this 
may  have  meant  the  police 
Hiring  informers  to  investigate 
thefts  from  garden  centres); 
“so  this  measure  not  seen  as 
loopholes”;  “looking  at  the 
consequences  of  being  liv- 
ing"; "Europe  had  a principle 
ofbubble  which  allowed  for  a 
differentiation  within  the 
bubble.” 

At  one  point  he  said:  “One 
cannot  say  too  much!”  But  he 
has  the  opposite  problem.  He 
cannot  say  enough.  The 
phrases  sheered  away  like 
slabs  from  a melting  iceberg. 

I tried  counting  the  number 
of  words  in  each  sentence, 
though  these  figures  are  nec- 
essarily approximate.  Some  63 
on  projected  cuts.  Then  76  on 
lnte  manorial  co-operation.  At 
least  130  on  verification,  and  a 
truly  mind-blowing  240 words 
on  British  targets  versos  legal 
obligations. 

Only  Teresa  Gorman  dared 
to  break  the  mood  of 
congratulation. 

She  pointed  out  that  recent 
measurements  by  Nasa  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  no 
overall  increase  in  global  tem- 
peratures in  the  last  decade. 

But  of  course  nobody  takes 
Teresa  seriously,  so  she  was 
booed,  like  an  agnostic  at  a 
convention  of  Jehovah's 
I Witnesses. 
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iATTERICK  GARRISON 


There  is  a 
risk  to  my 
soldiers 
health  and 
the  risk  is 
significant* 


Anger  at  Army  Aids  claim 


Catterick  in  uproar 
over  accusations 


Martin  WaimaritfM 


THE  army  stood  by 
its  elwtmw  of  a seri- 
ous Aids  threat  to 
its  main  British 
base  yesterday  in 
the  face  of  angry  protests  by 
two  young  women  “pilloried" 
as  carriers  of  the  virus. 

Commanders  of  Catterick 
garrison  in  North  Yorkshire, 
where  6,500  mostly  young  sol- 
diers have  been  urged  to  take 
HIV  tests,  insisted  that  a 
“significant  health  risk  to 
troops”  exists. 


The  centre  of  the  row  is  a 
HiTigidg  maisonette  on  a local 
council  estate,  with  perma- 
nently drawn  curtains,  power 
cut  off  and  empty  beercans 
littered  on  the  floor.  It  was 
cringfieri  out  by  neighbours  as 
the  trigger  for  the  warning 
issued  to  the  garrison  this 
week. 

The  order  from  Cattericfs 
deputy  commander,  Colonel 
Neil  Donaldson,  states  flatly 
that  “at  least  two  local  fe- 
males who  are  liberal  with 
their  affections”  are  HIV 
positive. 

It  goes  on  to  warn  that  the 


condition  is  a killer  and  urges 
soldiers  to  consider  precau- 
tionary Aids  tests. 

The  Initiative  — although 
part  of  a tradition  stretching 
back  to  Napoleonic  War  VD 
screening— has  led  to  tearful 
troops'  counselling  sessions 
and  warnings  to  units  de- 
ployed from  the  North  York- 
shire base  to  Bosnia  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

It  has  also  raised  concerns 
about  the  public  branding  of 
suspected  HTV  victims,  with 
one  local  woman  followed  by 
taunts  of  “Aids  victim!”  in 
the  streets. 

“It’s  wrecking  my  life,” 
said  a young  woman,  named 
repeat  oily  by  neighbours  on 
the  muddle  of  civilian  estate 
and  barracks  for  6£00  troops 
which  make  up  Catterick. 

T don’t  go  with  many  sol- 
diers - it’s  not  true  and  Fm 
getting  sick  of  it 


*Tve  not  got  Aids  and  Tm 
going  to  the  doctor  to  get  a 
certificate  to  prove  it  — m 
have  photocopies  done  to 
show  everyone.” 

But  neighbours  remained 
unconvinced.  *Tve  seen  ten 
squaddies  go  into  that  flat  at  a 
time,”  said  one  resident  who 
lives  above  the  flat.  “It's  like 
a Naffi.  (Army  stores)  for  sex.” 

Catterick’s  commanders 
yesterday  trod  a careful  line 

at  a hastily-convened  press 

conference  where  Col  Donald- 
sonsaid:  “We  have  had  infor- 
mation from  what  I can  only 
describe  as  confidential 
sources,  which  will  remain 
confidential,  that  a number  of 
females  living  near  the  garri- 
son have  contracted  the  HIV 
virus." 

His  duty  of  care  to  predomi- 
nantly young  soldiers,  includ- 
ing L200  trainees  aged  under 
19,  required  action,  he  said. 


. "There  is  a risk  to  my  sol- 
diers’, health  and  the  risk  is 
significant:’'  Col  Donaldson 
repeatedly  said  he  did  not 
know  the  women’s  names,  did 
not  want  to  and  would  not  use 
his  power  to  declare  any- 
where off-limits,  because  “de- 
claring places  out-of-bounds 
is  not- a good  Idea  when  you 
cannot  properly  enforce  It.” 

Closure  of  anywhere  which 
might  resemble  any  sort  of 
brothel  was  a matter  for  the 
civil  power. 

“We  all  know  who  the 
special  order  was  talking 
about,”  said  a trooper  potting 
a yellow  pool  ball  at  Johnny’s 
arcade  in  Catterick  Centre. 
“Yon  fake  precautions  these 
days,  don’t  you?  Most  of  the 
lads  know  what’s  going  on." 

Along  the  road,  at  the  Cen- 
tral Cafe,  a 34-year-old  div- 
orcee now  engaged  to  a 19 
Mechanised  Brigade  trooper. 


took  a similarly  downvto- 
earth  view. 


“I’ve  been  promiscuous  - and 
so’s  he  but  we've  been 
straight  with  one  another,” 
she  said. 

*Tve  booked  an  Aids  test 
for  this  Thursday.  efla&eU 
this  fliss,  because  kny  JOad 
heard  about  it  and  sadd  le  me 
please  don’t  get  me  wrong, 
but  I love  you  and  X want  yon 
to  get  tested.”  r 

Her  move  reassured  Col 
Donaldson,  wbo  hopes  that 
the  Army’s  action,  whatever 
the  short-term  red  foce^  has 
added  a dose  of  reality  foCat- 
terick’s  sexual  health  lectures 
for  young  troops. . - V 

Another  young  woman 
drinking  coffee  at  the  Central 
said:  “At  the- moment,  you 
only  have  to  wear-  a snort 
black  skirt  or  dress'  and 
you’re  a marked  woman 
round  here.” 
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Review 


Press  sleaze  and 
city  graft  exposed 


out 

with 

attack 


■ |i!;  § 


on 

whites 


Michael  Billington 


The  Frontpage 

Donmar  Warehouse 


A FTER  the  synthetic  cyni- 
ZAdsm  of  Chicago,  this  is 
# Vhe  real  thing:  not  just 
the  best  of  newspaper  come- 
dies but  a superbly-crafted 
play  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles 
MacArthur  that  shows  how 
the  amorality  or  reporters  In- 
terested only  in  scoops  feeds 
off  the  corruption  of  officials 
concerned  only  with  votes. 

The  central  dilemma 
revolves  around  star  reporter 
Hfldy  Johnson,  torn  between 
love  for  his  future  bride  and 
loyalty  to  his  ferocious  editor, 
Walter  Burns;  and  when  &Hdy 
finds  himself  with  a cop-killer 
secreted  in  the  roll-top  desk  of 
the  Chicago  courts  press- 
room, It  doesn't  look  much  of  a 
contest  As  Burns  says:  “This 
ain’t  a newspaper  story  — it's 
a career,” 

Hecht  and  MacArthur  were 
both  former  Chicago  repor- 
ters; and  they  are  wickedly 
funny  about  their  sleazy,  mi- 
sogynistic  trade.  The  news- 
papermen play  cards,  Invent 
stories  and  treat  the  intended 
7am  hanging  of  the  killer  as  a 
personal  inconvenience. 

But  the  power  of  the  play 
lies  in  the  way  Hecht  and  Mac- 
Arthur show  Just  what  breeds 
this  professional  cynicism. 
Chicago  in  1928  is  seen  as  a 
city  bubbling  with  graft  and 


corruption.  The  Republican 
mayor  and  sheriff  want  the 
killer,  who  has  bumped  off  a 
negro  cop,  hanged  in  order  to 
maxim  ise  the  blade  vote  in 
the  upcoming  election.  They 
also  play  up  the  Red  scare, 
and.  In  a moat  heartless  move, 
subvert  the  reprieve  from  the 
governor  by  seeking  to  cor- 
rupt his  messenger. 

This  is  the  choicest  moment 
of  all  in  Sam  Mendes’s  dell 
c Lous,  superbly  atmospheric 
production.  Neil  Caple  makes 
the  most  of  the  minor  role  of 
the  messenger  as,  offered  one 
bribe  after  another,  he  stands 
in  an  agony  of  Indecision  and, 
the  opposite  of  a drowning 
man,  sees  the  whole  of  his 
future  life  passing  before  him. 

If  I have  any  qualm.  It  Is  that 
Griff  Rhys  Jones’s  built-in 
amiability  makes  him  a 
slightly  improbable  Hfldy.  But 
he  Is  very  flrnny. 

Short  of  being  Walter 
Matthau,  Alun  Armstrong  Is 
also  Just  about  as  gooda 
Burns  as  you  could  hope  to 
find.  With  his  heavy,  potato- 
shaped head  and  lethal  mous- 
tache, he  embodies  all  the  cyn- 
icism of  a character  who 
mutters,  of  a diabetic  aide:  “I 
ought  to  know  better  than  to 
hire  anyone  with  a disease.” 

And  there  is  excellent  support 

from  Lizzy  Mclnnerny  as  a 
dark  Street  tart  and  from 
Adam  Godley  as  a prissy,  hy- 
pochondriacnewsroom  poeL 

This  review  appeared,  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 


AgfeOUTH  AFRICA’S  “great 
^^conciliator",  Nelson 
^^Miuitltilu,  delivered  his 
swan  song  as  leader  of  the 
African  National  Congress 
yesterday  in  a startling 
speech  lambasting  whites  and 
claiming  the  media  and  non- 
governmental organisations 
were  part  of  a counter-revolu- 
tionary conspiracy. 

President  Mandela's  vale- 
dictory address  — believed  to 
be  the  longest  of  his  life  — 
was  delivered  to  3,000  dele- 
gates at  the  ANC’s  triennial 
conference  in  the  historic 
town  of  Mafikeng. 

The  president,  who  seldom 
speaks  far  more  than  30  min- 
utes, began  his  53-page 
address  at  llJ30am  and,  after 
a brief  lunch  break,  was  stfll 
going  strong  at  5pm. 

Mr  Mandela,  aged  79, 
accused  rich  whites  of  cling- 
ing to  their  ill-gotten  gains 
and  said  South  Africa  needed 

a “system  of  social  account- 
ability for  capital”. 

He  claimed  that  antidemo- 
cratic forces  were  waiting  in 
the  wings  and  would  move 
when  social  reform  began  to 
have  an  impact  on  white  priv- 
ilege. “Various  elements  of 
the  former  ruling  group  have 
been  working  to  establish  a 
network  which  would  launch 
or  intensify  a campaign  of 
destabilisation." 


The  Pru 
out  of 
control 


says 

FSA 


President  Nelson  Mandela  (right)  confers  yesterday  with  his  likely  successor,  Thabo  Mbeki  photoghaph:  adilbradlow 


He  said  that  ’The  bulk  of  the 
TnniK  media”  was  exploiting 
"the  dominant  positions  it 
achieved  as  a result  of  the 
apartheid  system"  to  cam- 
paign against  real  change.  He 
also  accused  unidentified' 
NGOs  of  bringing  money  into 
the  country  to  promote  their 
political  agenda. 

Mr  Mandela’s  criticisms 
were  not  all  reserved  for  op- 
ponents. He  denounced  “ca- 
reerism" In  ANC  ranks,  ac- 
cusing many  of  seeing  their 
membership  of  the  ANC  “as  a 
means  to  advance  their  per- 
sonal ambitions  to  attain  po- 
sitions of  power  and  access  to 
resources  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual gratification.” 

The  president  called  for  the 
ANC’s  relationship  with  the 
South  African  Communist 
Party  to  be  re-evaluated. 


though  he  stressed  the  com- 
munists’ contribution  to  the 
liberation  struggle. 

Saying  the  time  was  ripe 
for  an  “African  renaissance”, 
Mr  Mandela  confirmed  the 
abandonment  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  morality  in  favour  of , 
a foreign  policy  based  on 
“realpolitik”,  pinned  to  South  i 
Africa's  reconstruction  and 
development  programme. 

The  speech  was  an  endorse- 1 
ment  of  Thabo  Mbeki,  the , 
man  set  to  take  over  from  Mr  1 
Mandela  as  leader  of  the  ANC  | 
this  week  and  likely  to  sue-  j 
ceed  him  as  president  after  ! 
elections  in  1999.  Many  of  the 
points  he  made  — down  to  a 
denial  that  the  rising  crime 
rate  represented  a crisis  for 
the  country  — echoed  past 
statements  by  Mr  Mbeki.  Tbe 
concept  of  an  “African  renais- 


sance” is  closely  identified 
with  Mr  Mbeki. 

Delegates  showed  particu- 
lar enthusiasm  for  Mr  Mande- 
la’s denouncement  of  “career- 
ism” and  personal  corruption 
in  the  party,  applauding 
wildly  and  shouting  “ANC, 
ANC.” 

Some  of  the  most  ecstatic 
scenes  came  when  Winnie 
Mandela  embraced  and  kissed 
her  ex-husband  after  Ms 
speech.  Despite  efforts  behind 
the  scenes  by  the  party  lead- 
ership to  block  her  candidacy, 
Mrs  Mandela  could  still  chal- 
lenge for  the  deputy  presi- 
dency — as  successor  to  Mr  : 
Mbeki  — in  party  ejections  i 
this  week. 

Opposition  parties,  de- 1 
scribed  by  President  Mandela 
as  a “miserable  platoon", 
reacted  swiftly  and  angrily  to 


the  speech.  The  National 
Party  said:  “We  would  only 
hope  that  the  paranoia  which 
characterised  much  of  his 
speech  is ' not  indicative  of 
government  thinking." 

The  Nationalist  spokesman. 
Renter  Schoeman.  described 
the  president's  attack  on  the 
media  as  disgraceful  and  said: 
"Given  his  professed  commit- 
ment to  democracy.  It  is 
shocking  to  realise  that  Mr 
Mandela  to  understand 
the  important  role  of  the 
media,  not  only  as  a watch- 
dog, but  also  a vital  force  in 
civil  society." 

Tbe  Democratic  Party  said 
the  speech  reflected  a general 
intolerance  of  dissent  and  in- 
dicated that  the  “honeymoon 
is  over  in  South  Africa". 


continued  from  page  I 
young  people,  yesterday  ex- 
pressed regret  “We  have  had 
a lot  to  put  right,  but  no  one 
should  doubt  the  strength  of 
our  determination  to  oisure 
that  we  have  the  best  Indus- 
try practices  in  terms  at  Ail- 
ing and  compliance,"  he  said. 

•The  board  and  I want  Pru- 
dential to  achieve  the  highest 
standards  of  integrity  and 
probity  of  all  our  businesses 
and  we  are  working  hard  to 
ensure  this  happens.” 

He  claimed  the  company 
had  undergone  a major 
restructuring,  organised  by  a 
new  managing  director,  John 
Elboume,  who  was  brought 
in  from  Lloyds  TSB  to  split 
the  business  into  smaller, 
more  manageable  and  ac- 
countable units.  As  part  of 
that  process  former  UK  chief 
executive  Jim  Sutcliffe  left. 

Mr  Elboume  yesterday  ad- 
mitted the  Pru's  management 
had  failed  and  accepted  that 
an  organisation’s  culture 
came  from  the  top.  “We  are 
working  extremely  hard  to 
ensure  these  problems  can  be 
put  behind  us." 

The  sales  force  had  been 
retrained  and  those' who 
stayed  the  course  would 
receive  £500  worth  of  share 
options. 

The  company  is  also 
reviewing  samples  of  its  Pru- 
dential Savings  Account  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  how- 
many  were  mls-soid. 
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keep  investors’,  dreams  alive 
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Police  shocked  by  horrific  crimes 


Ramon  Qniambao  (left).  Roland  Ramos  and  Gregory  Jananto  who  were  yesterday  jailed  for  trying  to  silence  Anthony  Garcia,  a prosecution  witness  in  the  trial  of  Learco  Chindamo  for  the  mnrder  of  headmaster  Philip  Lawrence 


Youths  tied  to  pattern  of  violence 


As  three  young  men  are  jailed 
for  interfering  with  a witness, 

Duncan  Campbell  and 
Chris  Moller  reveal  a 
common  thread  in  some  of 
London’s  most  savage  attacks 


A GROUP  of  “arro- 
gant" teenagers 
have  been  linked  to 
some  of  London’s 
most  horrific 
crimes  of  recent  years,  in- 
cluding the  mnrder  of  head- 
master Philip  Lawrence  and 
the  gang  rape  of  an  Austrian 
tourist 

Police  who  investigated  die 
cases  have  been  shocked  by 
the  gratuitous  violence  in- 
volved and  the  youths’  belief 
in  their  ontouchabflily. 

The  links  came  to  light  at 
the  end  of  an  Old  Bailey  trial 
yesterday.  Police  have  con- 
fessed themselves  bemused 
about  why  the  young  men, 
mainly  from  hard-working 
backgrounds,  bad  become  so 
violent 

Gregory  Jananto,  Roland 
Ramos  and  Ramon  Qniambo, 
aD  18,  were  convicted  yester- 
day of  violent  disorder  and  at- 
tempt lng  to  pervert  the 
coarse  of  justice.  Jananto  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years  for 
trying  to  silence  Anthony 
Garda,  who  was  to  give  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  in 
the  trial  of  Learco  Chindamo, 
who  was  jailed  for  murdering 


Mr  Lawrence.  Ramos  and 
Quiambo  received  six  years 
each  for  their  parts. 

The  judge,  Mr  Recorder 
Farrer  QC,  said  in  passing 
sentence:  “Interference  wS&T 
witnesses  is  a growing 
scourge.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a more  striking  and  outra- 
geous example.” 

The  three  had  been  ready  to 
“threaten  and  to  use  violence, 
to  terrify,  to  wound,  to  intimi- 
date and  to  incapacitate  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  him  at  all 
costs  from  giving  evidence 
against  Chindamo**. 

Garcia,  who  was  cut  on  the 
face  with  a bottle,  had  only 
been  saved  Aram  more  serious 
attack  by  the  arrival  of  the 
police.  He  had  been  a vital 
prosecution  witness  against 
Chindamo,  who  had  con- 
fessed to  him  the  night  after 
the  murder  over  a game  of 
pooL  The  judge  commended 
him  yesterday  for  his 
bravery. 

What  has  emerged 
following  yesterday’s  verdict 
Is  a remarkable  link  between 
four  of  London’s  most  violent 
recent  crimes.  Details  of  the 
links  could  not  be  published 


.f^rgited  crimes;  how  the  suspects  linked  together 


Learco  Chindamo:  Jailed 
for  life  for  murder 

previously  because  of  people 
stm  awaiting  triaL 

Gregory  Jananto  has  al- 
ready been  convicted  of  the 
stabbing  of  John  MRIs,  hus- 
band of  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions,  Barbara  Mills, 
In  Camden  in  May  1995,  for 
which  he  received  an  eight- 
year  sentence.  An  artery  was 
severed  in  the  attack  and  Mr 
Mills  lost  20  per  cent  of  his 
blood  and  was  robbed  of  £100. 
Jananto  was  on  ban  for  this 
offence  when  he  attacked 
Anthony  Garcia. 

Learco  Chindamo  was  con- 
victed of  the  murder  in  De- 
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Anthony  Garcia  intimidation 
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camber  1995  of  headmaster 
Philip  Lawrence  who  was  de- 
fending a pupiL  chindamo 
was  also  questioned  but  not 
charged  an  the  Mills  stab- 
bing. He  has  also  been  con- 
victed of  the  violent  mugging 
of  a student.  Jonathan 
Roberts,  in  Oxford  Street  in 
November  1995. 

Colville  Angol  and  Ed- 
wardo  A gum.  who  were  ques- 
tioned but  not  charged  on  the 
Mills  stabbing,  were  con- 
victed of  the  canal-bank  rape 
in  September  1996  of  an  Aus- 
trian tourist  They  were  part 
of  a group  of  eight  youths  who 


were  convicted  and  jailed  for 
between  10  and  12  years. 

The  teenagers,  mainly  from 
Filipino  and  Caribbean  back- 
grounds, met  in  amusement 
arcades  in  King’s  Cross  and 
the  West  End.  Some  called 
themselves  Triads  but  a de- 
tective said  tins  was  much 
like  a group  of  boys  playing 
football  and  calling  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  their 
favourite  team.  The  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the 
teenagers  jailed  over  the  last 
18  months  was  the  extraordi- 
nary level  of  violence. 

“It  was  ‘have  this  as  an 


extra’  even  after  the  robbery 
had  been  committed."  said  a 
police  source.  “That  was 
quite  frightening.  They  al- 
most considered  themselves 
to  be  above  the  law.  They  had 
a total  disregard  for  their  vic- 
tims and  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  their  activities." 

However,  a large  number  of 
other  youths  from  the  area 
had  co-operated  with  the 
inquiry. 

Detectives  said  that  most  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  were 
“honest  hard-working,  trying 
to  do  their  best  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances". Many  of  them 


had  been  very  co-operative 
with  the  police  and  deeply 
ashamed  of  what  their  chil- 
dren had  done. 

The  senior  investigating  of- 
ficer. Detective  Superinten- 
dent Brian  Edwards,  said: 
“Although  there  were  connec- 
tions between  these  offences 
in  that  some  of  those  involved 
were  known  to  one  another,  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
wrong  to  patnt  the  picture  of 
one  hard-core  and  cohesive 
gang.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
ascribe  to  them  a degree  of 
sophistication  and  organisa- 
tion they  did  not  possess." 


Anthony  Garcia  had  been 
due  to  give  evidence  at  Chin- 
damo's  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Mr  Lawrence  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley but  at  around  midnight  on 
the  evening  before  he  was  to 
appear,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
group  of  men  after  a party  at 
the  Cockney  Club  in  the  West 
End  and  assaulted. 

Jananto,  Ramos  Quiambo 
and  others  outnumbered  Gar- 
cia’s group  by  about  three  to 
one.  Garcia  tried  to  defend 
himself  with  a martial  arts 
"sword",  using  its  handle. 
One  witness  saw  at  least  five 
knives  and  a sword. 


Europe  challenges  beef  ban 


Hague  first  to  defy  ‘unworkable’ 
new  bone-on  regulations 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels, 
Ewm  McAsklll  and  Owen 
Bowcott 


■■HE  government's  policy 
■ on  BSE  suffered  a 
W double  Mow  yesterday 
ien  the  European  Conunis- 
m challenged  the  legality  of 
i tain’s  latest  import  restric- 
ts and  environmental 
alth  officials  warned  that 
5 beef  on  the  bone  ban  may 
unenforceable. 

With  Scottish  formers  con- 
rging  on  the  Commons  to 
otest  against  cheap  foreign 
iports  and  the  new  regula- 
rs. the  Conservative 
ader,  William  Hague, 
eked  the  government’s  crlt- 
i by  publicly  eating  a T- 


bone  steak  in  London’s 
Smiths  eld  market 

The  most  serious  threat  to 
the  Agriculture  Minister, 
Jack  Cunningham,  emerged 
from  Brussels  where  the 
European  Commission  last 
night  began  investigating 
whether  the  new  import  rules 
were  legal  — a move  which 
revived  memories  of  the  Con- 
servative government's  bitter 
exchanges  with  Europe  over 
the  beef  crisis. 

Mr  Cunningham  left  fellow 

EU  form  ministers  filming 
following  the  Government's 
unilateral  declaration  that  it 
was  barring  the  import  of 
beet  sheep  and  goat  meat  not 
slaughtered  according  to  cur- 
rent British  standards. 

The  ban  Is  central  to  the 


Government's  tit-for-tat  strat- 
egy aimed  at  forcing  the  Euro- 
pean Union  to  lift  its  ban  on 
British  beef. 

Yesterday  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's spokesman  said:  “They 
know  we  have  to  fight  our 
corner  very  robustly  on  beet 
They  know  we  have  to  put  the 
pressure  on.” 

The  Government  is  confi- 
dent it  can  easily  fight  off  any 
legal  challenge  from  Europe. 
The  Commission  is  under 
pressure  from  Ireland,  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  concerned 
about  advertising  campaigns 

urging  shoppers  to  buy  only 
British  beef. 

Local  authority  officials 
yesterday  warned  the  govern- 
ment that  their  beef  on  the 
bone  ban  was  unworkable. 
Steve  Butte  rworth,  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Trading  Standards, 
claimed  that  they  had  been 
“left  to  enforce  the 
unenforceable”. 


Without  extra  resources, 
only  butchers  seeking  to  be- 
come "martyrs”  by  openly 
flouting  the  law  were  likely  to 
be  targeted. 

MPs  on  the  Commons 
Select  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture were  told  yesterday  the 
regulations  did  not  make  it  an 
offence  for  butchers  to  have 
cuts  of  bone-in  beef  on  the 
premises  — or  even  to  display 
them  In  the  shop. 

This  would  make  breaches 
difficult  to  detect  without 
resorting  to  expensive  under- 
cover spot  checks,  with  no 
extra  resources. 

Dr  Cunningham  later 
accused  the  Tory  leader  Wil- 
liam Hague  of  “breathtaking 

hypocrisy”  for  backtracking 
on  his  earlier  support  for  the 
measure.  Conservative  Cen- 
tral Office  returned  the  insult 
by  labelling  the  government 
as  an  "administration  of  con- 
trol freaks". 


Campbell  slams  BBC  ‘bias’ 


Rory  Carroll 


THE  Government’s 

relationship  with  the 
BBC  sank  to  farther 
depths  last  night  as 
Labour's  chief  spin  doctor 
appeared  to  launch  a pre- 
emptive strike  against  a 
candidate  for  the  editor- 
ship of  Radio  4’s  Today 
programme. 

Alastair  Campbell,  chief 
press  secretary,  attacks 
Kevin  Marsh,  the  editor  of 
the  flagship  World  at  One. 
In  a letter  in  today's 
Gnardian. 

BBC  insiders  last  night 
said  Mr  Campbell  was  at- 
tempting to  intimidate  the 
BBC  interview  board  which 
will  consider  Mr  Marsh 
when  it  meets  tomorrow. 

Mr  Campbell,  one  of  Tony 
Blair’s  closest  advisers, 
claimed  that  under  Mr 


Marsh  the  World  at  One 
was  consistently  biased 
against  the  Government.  In 
another  letter  on  December 
9,  Mr  Campbell  sent  a five- 
page  analysis  to  Richard 
Clenunow.  head  of  news 
programmes,  purporting  to 
show  a World  at  One  obses- 
sion with  negative  stories. 

Mr  Campbell  has  previ- 
ously accused  Mr  Marsh  of 
being  closed  to  reason  and 
peddling  “election-type 
anti-Labour  follow-any-old- 
Tory-guff-agenda”.  Mr 
Campbell  also  claims  that  a 
BBC  producer,  when  chal- 
lenged about  bias,  replied: 
“The  Tories  are  so  crap  at 
opposition  that  we  have  to 
do  it.” 

A BBC  statement  last 
night  said:  “It  is  wrong  to 
suggest  that  BBC  news  pro- 
grammes see  themselves  as 
the  opposition.  We  are 
there  to  ask  tough  ques- 


tions of  both  Government 
and  Opposition  . . . We  are 
confident  that  Is  what  onr 
programmes  and  present- 
ers such  as  John  Humphrys 
do.” 

Another  Labour  spin  doc- 
tor, David  Hill,  threatened 
at  the  weekend  to  sever 
relations  with  the  Today 
programme  over  the  robust 
interview  style  of  Mr 

Humphrys. 

In  today’s  letter,  Mr 
Campbell  denies  reports  he 
had  prompted  Mr  Hill,  but 
said  be  frilly  supported  the 
complaint 

Labonr  rarely  com- 
plained about  the  BBC. 
“But  when  we  do.  it  is  im- 
possible to  engage  in 
proper  debate  for  they  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  the 
possi  MZlty  of  error.  ” 


Letters,  page  8;  Jonathan 
Rraadtand,  page  9 


David 
Brlmfle 
(right*,  the 
Guardian’s 
social 


correspondent, 
was  yesterday 
named  journalist 
of  the  year  In  the 
British  Social  Services! 
Media  Awards  for 
revealing  the  Tories* 
secret  cuts  In  war 
pensions,  the 
Judges  praised  hfis 
“hard-hitting  and 
authoritative”  wrRfngu! 
The  Observer  won  the 
[category  of  campaign 
of  the  year  for  Its 
tries  exposing 
neglect  of  elderly 
patients  in  hospitals. 
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New  food 
technologies  have 
the  power  to  change 
what  we  eat  and  how 
we  live.  Six  huge 
agro-chemical 
companies,  with  the 
US-based  Monsanto 
at  the  helm,  are 
leading  the  way. 

In  day  three  of  a four-day  special  report  on 
the  food  revolution,  the  Guardian 
investigates  the  consumer  backlash  and 
farmers’  fears 


he  Food  Revolution 


Roger  Cow*  and  John  VMafl 


WHO  IS  the  mys- 
terious Captain 
Chromosome 
who  goes  out  In 
a cape  to  zap 
genetically- modified  crops? 
What  Is  the  Gaelic  Earth  Lib- 
sation  Front?  Why  did  a 
group  called  Super  Heroes 
Against  Genetix  dig  up  a field 
of  potatoes  in  Cambridgeshire 
In  the  dead  of  night?  Who 
broke  into  the  Indian  seed  fac- 
tory? Why  is  milk  being 
spilled  in  the  streets  in  the 
United  States? 


Direct  acdon  against  gen- 
etically engineered  crops  is 
escalating  throughout  the 
world  as  new  crops  and  food- 
stuffs are  being  tested,  grown 
and  sold.  In  Britain  protesters 
have  occupied  Monsanto  of- 
fices, ships  and  fields. 

Less  publicly,  traditional 
consumer  groups  are  linking 
with  environmentalists  to 
mobilise  protest  against  their 
introduction  into  Europe. 

In  the  Netherlands,  cam- 
paigners have  lobbied  embas- 
sies and  institutions  such  as 
the  European  Commission, 
demanding  action  to  block 
genetically  modified  prod- 


ucts. The  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Netherlands  has 
called  for  more  “resistance" 
in  Europe. 

The  supermarket  chains 
have  taken  a position  in  the 
front  line,  increasingly  aware 
of  public  hostility.  Research 
carried  out  last  year  by  the 
Consumers'  Association 
found  almost  half  the  people 
interviewed  "worried”  about 
the  new  technology. 

Consumer  polls  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries  show  there  is 
general  concern  about  "Inter- 
fering with  nature”  and  with 
the  long-term  implications  of 
such  dramatic  change  to  the 
structure  of  the  food  they  eat- 

Recent  EU  research  found 
only  30  per  cent  of  people  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  risk  in 
genetic  modification.  Less 
■Qian  a quarter  of  those  asked 
said  the  regulatory  regime 
was  good  enough  to  cope.  The 
British  and  Irish  were  most 
sanguine.  The  Austrians  and 
Finns  were  most  opposed. 

Polls  also  reflect  the  deep 
scepticism  about  food  tech- 
nology which  has  grown  as  a 
result  of  the  series  of  food 
scandals  since  the  mid-1980s. 

In  Germany,  polls  regularly 
show  that  up  to  90  per  cent  of 
people  want  more  informa- 
tion and  clear  labelling.  A 
great  majority  say  they  are 
ethically  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  genetically-modi- 
fied foods. 

This  issue  stands  out  time 


Greenpeace  protests  against  genetically  altered  soya 


and  again  in  research.  The  US 
Department  of  Agriculture 
found  as  knag  ago  as  1990  that 
the  vast  majority  of  American 
consumers  thought  labelling 
was  “very  important*’,  a view 
confirmed  a couple  of  years 
ago.  But  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  Insists  that 
no  w-ianQfip.  reason  exists  for 
special  labelling. 

Similarly,  in  Canada  and 
Australia  about  90  per  cent  of 


those  asked  wanted  specific 
lahriling  so  that  stampers 
could  choose. 

“They  say  it’s  safe  now,  but 
they  don't  really  know",  one 
interviewee  told  the  Consum- 
ers’ Association.  Another 
highlighted  concerns  about 
the  way  genetically  modified 
soya  has  been  introduced  to 
the  diet  without  warning. 
“It's  all  hash-hush,  and  all  of 
a sudden  it's  on  the  market,” 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  GODWIN 

While  many  activists  be- 
lieve genetically  modified 
crops  should  not  even  be 
grown,  consumer  bodies  have 
been  focusing  on  alerting 
shoppers  to  the  fact  that  they 

might  be  eating  products  con- 
taining mnritfted  ingredients 
without  realising.  The  key 
Issue  for  them  has  been 
labelling. 


The  industry,  at  least  in 
Europe,  is  well  aware  of  con- 


An  Ethiopian  ploughman  using  two  oxen  shows  the  physical  strain  of  traditional  farming  methods 
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*1  am  slightly  concerned 
about  releasing  genetically 
modified  organisms  into 
the  environment  although 
all  the  indications  are 
that  it  can  be  done 
without  much  risk’ 


JOHN  LAMPITT  looks 
across  the  Avon  Valley, 
smiles  and  says:  “Shake- 
speare used  to  poach  here,” 
writes  Ruaridh  Nicoll. 

The  gentle  rise  and  fell  of 
Lampltt’s  430  acre  farm, 
Thelsford.  speaks  of  its  his- 
tory. This  little  patch  of  War- 
wickshire has  been  well  used, 
hundreds  of  years  of  rotating 
crops  have  worn  it  into  undu- 
lating smoothness. 

During  those  years  formers 
have  been  forced  to  adjust  to 
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the  cycles.  Lampitt  has  diver- 
sified, turning  to  high  value 
crops:  wheat,  bailey,  pota- 
toes, asparagus  and  Christ- 
mas trees  in  his  search  for 
profit 

But  he  knows  the  future 
may  not  be  so  easily  read 
from  what  has  gone  before. 
The  first  British  genetically 
engineered  oilseed  rape  seeds 
will  be  approved  in  time  and 
he  has  watched  their  ap- 
proach with  a mixture  of 
trepidation  and  hope. 

Lampitt,  who  sat  on  the 
National  Fanners  Union  bio- 
technology committee,  said: 
“I  might  be  prepared  to  try  a 
little  of  it  I am  slightly  con- 
cerned about  releasing  geneti- 
cally modified  organisms  into 


the  environment  although  all 
the  indications  are  that  it  can 
be  done  without  much  risk." 
Despite  the  technological 


leap  that  they  represent,  the 
benefit  to  farmers  is,  he  says, 
as  yet  minor.  “What  would 
get  me  really  excited  is  some- 
thing that  would  find  new 
markets,  like  a type  of  rape 
which  produced  a new  and 
useful  oil,”  be  added. 

Another  worry  is  Qipt  the 
companies  which  sell  the  seed 
buy  the  product,  and  as  a 
result  will  exercise  too  much 
control  over  the  farmer.  The 
agreement  which  farmers 
have  to  sign  does  not  allow 
them  what  Lampitt  caTig  “the 
fundamental  right”  to  reseed 
from  the  crop  they  grow. 


Helen  Browning,  who  owns 
a 1^00  acre  organic  farm  near 
Swindon  was  against  the  new 
crops.  “If  one  or  two  formers 
take  up  the  technology  then  it 
is  difficult  for  others  to  pon- 
der their  own  concerns.  They 
have  to  follow  and  it  Is  always 
the  first  few  in  who  profit  but 
that  tails  off  as  other  formers 
goto.” 

Mr  Lampitt  remained  cau- 
tious. “I  believe  that  with  a 
responsible  programme  the 
tide  could  move  from  hesita- 
tion to  acceptance  to  enthusi- 
asm,” he  said.  “If  there  was 
something  of  real  benefit  to 
the  consumer  — like  really 
super  English  apples  — than 
that  could  really  alter  public 
opinion.” 


sumer  concerns-  The  most 
passtonitte  critic  of  geneti- 
cally foods  is  Mal- 

colm Walker,  founder  and 
chief  executive  of  Iceland,  the 
food  chain  with  more  than  750 
shops  around  Britain*  Last 
month  fraflfrttd  announced  It 
would  ban  all  ingredients 
from  genetically  modified 
crops  in  .its  own  label 
products. 

He  has  come  nuder  pres- 
sure to  keep  Qttfet  from  sup- 
pliers worried  about  yet  an- 
other food  scare.  Kit  the 
Iceland  boss  is  convinced  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  out 

T am  not  frightened  to  say: 
on*  isn't  right  ami  we  won't 
do  it  There  is  no  practical 
reason  why  we  should  be  gen- 
etically modifying  anything. 
Genetics  is  incredibly  inex- 
act We  are  playing  with  fire. 
I think  ifs  horrendous.” 

As  a result  he  is  now  press- 
ing Iceland's  suppliers  to 
avoid  soya  ingredients  wher- 
ever possible,  and  where  that 
is  not  possible,  to  buy  the  un- 
modified product 

His  position  is  at  the  ex- 
treme of  the  business  spec- 
trum. but  most  UK  super- 
markets are  unhappy  about 
the  way  modified  soya  has 
been,  introduced  covertly  into 
the  UK  food  supply. 

Retailers  have  teamed  two 
important  lessons  from  the 
past  IS  years  of  food  scares, 
from  syiitv>nrin»  to  BSE:  If 
they  are  to  keep  consumers* 


trust,  they  must  be  open 
about  food  contents;  and  they 
must  be  able  to  trace  food 
sources.  David  Sawday  or 
brwco  add:  “Consumers  ex- 
pect us  to  show  how  the  food 
fo  provided.  But  we  can’t  be 
definite  about  genetically 
modified  soya.  Had  there 
bean  the  wfll  on  foe  ground, 
we  oouldhave  bad  segregated 
crops.** 

Retailers  blame  processors 
and  food  manufacturers  for 
falling  = to  Insist  ■ on 

segregation. 

They  argue  that  companies 
like  Unilever  and  Nestle 
could  have  forced  US  suppli- 
ers to  maintain  separate  crop 
streams  so  that  modified  soya 

could  be  separately  identified. 

Food  processors  deny  that 
segregation  was  ever  poss- 
ible, but  it  la  dear  that  they 
are  much  less  sceptical  about 
genetic  modification. 

Tesco,  like  Iceland  and 
some  other  European  compa- 
nies. has  not  given  up  the 
fight  It  has  managed  to  ar- 
range supplies  of  non-genetL 
caQy  modified  soya  for  its 
own  bread,  cakes  and  other 
bakery  products. 

It  bqpes  others  will  do  the 
same,  making  it  clear  to  grow- 
ers that  there  is  a market  for 
sagregated  crops,  even  if  this 
becomes  a “premium 
product”  at  a higher  price. 
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‘Indian  fanners  do  not  think 
of  competition.  They  think  of 
the  health  of  the  consumer. 
Genetics  is  a science  we 
cannot  play  with.  We  will 
have  to  take  direct  action’ 


RuarldH  Meall 


THE  Himba  chief  stared  at 
the  anthropologist  who 
had  Just  asked  him  to 
describe  what  he  did.  A 
moment  passed  before  he 
answered:  “I  attend  meetings 
and  I love  to  my  three 
wives.” 

The  Himba  wander  the 
vastness  of  Namibia’s  skele- 
ton coast  Their  skin  is  a 
glossy  ted  from  being  rubbed 
with  ochre  and  cow-fot  They 
drink  milk,  wear  calf 
and  style  their  hair  with  cow- 
dung.  They  are  Among  foe 
most  successful  subsistence 
cattle  termers  in  the  world. 

The  chief  has  never  heard 
of  genetically  engineered 
crops  or  of  giant  firms  mak- 
ing injectable  growth  hor- 
mone which  increases  foe 
yield  from  cattle.  What  he 
really  wants  is  better  medical 
care  and  education  for  his 
young.  The  cattle,  he  knows, 
should  be  left  to  him. 

The  same  story  can  be 
heard  around  the  world, 
where  small  farmers  are  the 
backbone  of  most  economies 
and  communities.  Here  foe 
question  of  genetically  modi- 
fied crops  and  animals  car- 
ries the  smack  of  insult,  caus- 
ing outrage  and  fear. 

Naqjunda  Swamy,  of  the 
Karnataka  State  Farmers 
Association  in  Bangalore,  In- 
dia, is  adamant.  “Genetically- 
modiflal  food  is  of  no  benefit 
to  fanners  or  humanity.” 

A professor,  he  rose  to  feme 
in  1992  when  he  gathered 
50,000  tenners  outside  the 
state  government  offices  in  an 
attempt  to  "laugh  the  govern-, 
meat  out".  He  also  addressed 
a rally  of  SOOjOOO  small  term- 
ers who  were  opposed  to  foe 
patenting  of  crops  and  trees 
that  had  taken-  Indian  cul- 
tures generations  to  develop, 
and  who  were  given  no  com- 
pensation when  Western 
firms  patent  their  knowledge. 


“They  are  trying  to  expend 
into  India  with  their  geneti- 
cally modified  soya  beans  and 
the  bovine  hormone,**  he 
says.  “But  Indian  farmers  do 
not  think  of  competition. 
They  think  of  the  health  of 
the  consumer.  We  do  not 
know  what  win  happen.  Gen- 
etics is  a science  we  cannot 
play  with.” 

“We  cannot  rely  an  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  anything  to 
stop  it  We  will  have  to  lake 
direct  -action.*1  When  asked 
what  sort.  Prof  Swamy 
replied:  ‘Have  you  ever  heard 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi?” 

Clive  Bishop,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Windward  Islands 
Farmers  Association  in  the 
Caribbean,  is  worried  that  his 
farmers’  crops,  some  of  them 
very  specialised,  could  be 
genetically  altered  so  that 
they  could  be  mass  produced 
overseas.  “We  are  not  against 
scientific  advance,  but  the 
advance  has  to  benefit  us.” 

The  farmers  he  worked 
with  were  already  seeing  neg- 
ative effects.  "There  is  great 
pressure  [from  the  biotech 
companies]  in  terms  of  the 
vegetable  species.  The  farm- 
ers have  to  buy  new  seeds 
every  time  they  sow.”  Jn  the 
past  they  would  replant  using 
seeds  from  the  previous 
harvest 

In  Kenya,  where  most  farm- 
ers grow  food  for  themselves, 
only  selling  a small  amount 

on  to  nearby  villages,  there  is 
widespread  caution  about 
new  technologies.  Thomas 
Barasa,  head  of  Kenya’s 
National  Fanners  Union,  is 
not  inspired  by  modern 
science.  “We  are-  extremely 
worried  about  local  biodiver- 
sity. We  have  a very  impor- 
tant ecology  In  Kenya  and  we 
don’t  know  what  will  happen 
if  we  introduced  these  plants. 

"But  foe  farmers  know  ex- 
actly what  they  do  need,  and 
that  is  more  fertiliser  and 
more  credit  to  invest  in 
machinery.” 


Questions  and 
answers  on 
food  engineering 

Danny  Penman  on  worries  about  safety 


to  How  safe  are  genetically 
modified  foods? 

A:  Safety  is  paramount  for  all 
the  regulatory  bodies  and 
what  has  been  tested  so  far 
indicates  no  fundamental 
problems  wifo  the  technology 
aa  it  stands.  * 

cu  What  are  the  potential 
risks? 

A:  The  emerging  technology 
poses  two  main  categories  of 
potential  risk.  The  first — but 
least  likely — fa  the  potential 
health  risk  posed  directly  by 
the  new  foods.  These  range 
from,  lowering  antibiotic 
resistance  m some  people, 
through  to  triggering  aller- 
gies, and.  In  theory,  ftOl  scale 
poisoning.  Poisoning  could 

result  from  the  creation  of  en- 
tirely new  toxins  or  the  build- 
up of  existing  ones. 


Cb  And? 

AsTha  second  area  of  risk  is 
foe  unmteniM  mvironwipn. 

■ tal  effects,  including  the  cre- 
ation offnew  weeds,  pests  or 


to  What  does  the  industry 
say? 

A:  It  dismisses  these  claims  as 
alarmist,  saying  their  new 


Tomorrow 


WIB  genetic  engineering 
reallytratfleete 
malnutrition?  Or  will  Its 
consequences  Km  our 
ruin?  Two  genetic* 
exports  argue  head  to 
head  in  too  conclusion 

of  our  special  report 


crqps  and  foods  pose  no 
greater  risk  than  the  stuff  we 
have  been  growing  and  eating 
for  thousands  of  years. 

to  Bfaw  strong  are  the  regula- 
tors? 

As  Colin  Merritt  ofMbnsanto 
says  all  genetically  modified 
foods  and  crops  undergo  rig- 
orous screening.  These,  he 
says,  win  identify  all  known 
risk  factors.  “I  have  never 
known  risk  evaluation  proce- 
dures like  those  frairwnlwg 
genetically-modified  crops.  I . 
am  confident  they  axe  safe.  It 
is  not  possible  to  prove  that 
any  new  product  fa  entirely 


to  Whai  do  other  scientists 


A:  Because  genetic  engineer- 
ing deals  with  living  organ- 
isms, which  can  reproduce, 
mistakes  cannot  be  reversed. 

to  But  some  tests  do  highlight 
potential  risks? 

As  "Yes”,  says  Monsanto. 
“That  is  what  they  are  de- 
signed to  do.  It'S  disingenuous 
to  then  use  this  Information 

against  pineHn  englnportng  Hi 

general.  This  just  proves  that 
fee  research  programme  fa  up 
to  the  Job” 

to  But  things  do  go  wrong? 

As  Yes.  Not  often,  but  genetic 
engineering  can.  throw  up  - 
very  unexpected  results. 


to  Like? 

A:  Like  Scottish  ladybirds 
which  feed  cm  aphids  which  ■ 
feed  cm  genetically  modified 
pntfltftpg  living  only  half  an  ftg. 

erage  ladybird  life.  Like  a 
large  stock  of  oilseed  rape 
seeds  in  Canada  having  to  be 
withdrawn  this  year  because 
they  contained  foe  “wrong” 
genes.  Like  insects  supposed 
to  die  once  they  chew  on  a 
genetically  modified  plant  de- 
veloping resistance  to  the 
toxic  gene. 

to  Anything  else? 

As  University  ofHawaii  ex- 
periments show.that  insects 
which  survive  can  transmit 
resistance  to  their  immediate 
offspring.  In  one  generation 
insects  are  resistant  to  many 
forms  of  the  toxin,  rendering 


genetic  engineering  useless. 

to  These  risks  are  small? 

As  Certain  risks  are  statisti- 
cally small  but  the  conse- 
quences could  be  cata- 
stropblc.  Greenpeace,  the 
Consumers’  Association  and 
others  say  there  is  a whole 
category  of  risks  which  can- 
not be  managed.  An  example 
fa  BSE,  which  no  one  pre- 
dicted. Greenpeace  says  we 
cannot  just  release  these 
things  Into  the  environment 
and  hope  for  foe  best. 

to  What  does  Monsanto  and 

the  Industry  say? 

As  Do  you  cease  to  approve  all 
new  technologies  until  every- 
thing you  could  conceivably 
imagine  as  a risk  has  been 
evaluated  to  the  nth  degree? 
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Rare  illness  and 
winter  weather 
drive  Ben,  6,  to 
emigrate 
to  Australia 


BRITAIN5 


Sarah  Hall 

FOR  Ben  Whiting,  aged 
six,  midwinter  is  the 
worst  time,  as  the  cold 
brings  on  searing  pain  in 
bis  ears  and  limbs. 

But  as  sub-zero  tempera- 
tures arrived  yesterday, 
Ben  — one  of  only  seven 
people  in  Britain  to  suffer 
from  an  Incurable  illness 
affecting  circulation  and 
brought  on  by  the  cold  — 
was  enduring  bis  last 
English  winter. 

For  Ben  and  his  family 
are  moving  from  Basildon, 
Essex  — minus  ISC  in  the 
wind  last  night  — for  the 
sunnier  climes  of  Brisbane, 
Australia  — yesterday 
nudging  3lC. 

The  move,  planned  for 
next  summer  and  funded  by 
an  Essex-based  charity. 
Dreamteam,  will  be  a huge 
wrench  for  the  Whitings 
and  their  four  other  chil- 
dren — in  particular  for 
Ben’s  father.  Peter,  a land- 
scape gardener  aged  32. 
who  still  lives  In  the  street 
where  he  was  born. 

But  for  Ben’s  mother, 
Sharon,  aged  35,  the 
£35.000  upheaval  means  an 
end  to  a life  dictated  by 
weather  forecasts,  in  which 
family  outings  are  stalled, 
heating  is  switched  on,  and 
Ben  is  wracked  with  pain  if 
the  temperature  dips  below 
20C. 

“It  is  going  to  be  a strain 
for  all  of  us,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  worth  it  to  give  all  the 
children  a normal  life.  I 
would  do  anything  for 
Ben.”  said  Mrs  Whiting. 

At  present,  Ben.  who  suf- 
fers from  Raynaud’s  Syn- 
drome and  a condition 


called  erythromelalgia,  is 

frequently  cocooned  at 

home  once  summer  is  over. 
He  has  to  take  a taxi  to 
school  and  is  unable  to  play 
outside  with  friends. 

The  move  means  he  will 
no  longer  have  to  swamp 
himself  In  thermal  under- 
wear, thick  trousers,  a 
jumper.  Jacket,  coat,  bobble 
hat  and  two  pairs  of  socks 
before  braving  the  out- 
doors, and  spells  an  end  to 
social  exclusion. 

“I  will  be  able  to  go  swim- 
ming, play  football  and 
play  in  the  playground 
with  my  mates.”  he  said. 

Raynaud’s  Syndrome 
causes  blood  vessels  to 
close  once  the  temperature 
dips,  creating  numbness  by 
preventing  blood  from 
□owing  to  the  bands,  feet, 
ears  and  limbs.  The  eryth- 
romelalgia  then  causes  the 
blood  to  Bow  too  swiftly, 
bringing  on  flushing  and 
searing  pain. 

“It  is  as  if  he  has  been  hit 
in  the  chest  with  a football 
on  a freezing  cold  day.  He 
gets  this  really  severe, 
burning  pain,  and  starts 
flaring  np,  getting  hotter 
and  hotter,”  Mrs  Whiting 
said. 

The  only  solution  Is  to 
massage  his  feet,  arms  and 
ears  once  the  numbness 
strikes,  and  then  place  his 
hands  and  feet,  wrapped  In 
plastic  bags  to  protect  his 
skin,  in  tepid  water  when 
the  burning  pain 

Anti-Inflammatory 
drugs,  taken  three  times  a 
day.  provide  little  relief. 
But  temperatures  in  Bris- 
bane never  dip  below  20C. 
which  the  family  hopes  will 
give  Ben  the  relief  he 
needs. 


Cold  chill  sweeps  across  South,  but  chances  of  white  Christmas  recede 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


Temperatures  across 
southern  England  fell  last 
night  as  a chill  wind  roared  in 
from  Europe. 

The  Met  Office  warned  of 
temperatures  today  around 
freezing,  snow,  and  a wind 
chill  factor  requiring  mittens, 
scarves  and  woolly  hats. 

Motorists  were  also  warned 
tobecarefiiL 


But  by  tomorrow  the 
weather  will  begin  to  become 
distinctly  more  mellow,  and 
stay  that  way  for  a week  or 
more.  Although  the  cold  snap 
yesterday  led  William  Hill, 
the  bookmakers,  to  cut  the 
odds  from  5-1  to  4-1.  a White 
Christmas  is  not  on  the  cards. 

Today’s  cold  was  likely  to , 
be  an  illusion,  said  forecast- 
ers. "We  are  looking  at  tem- 
peratures hovering  at  around 
freezing  by  day  and  by  night. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  any 


really  low  overnight  tempera- 
tures. although  strong  east- 
erly gale  force  winds  win  pro- 
duce quite  significant  wind- 
chill,  which  will  make  it  feel 
like  minus  15  to  minus  20C,” 
said  a Met  Office  spokesman 
yesterday. 

"It  is  just  going  to  edge 
northwards  and  eastwards: 
we  are  predicting  it  wffi.  reach 
a line  from  North  Wales  and 
Merseyside  down  towards 
Essex,  including  the  Mid- 
lands, by  about  midday.  With 


foe  wind  there  could  be  drift- 
ing. It  might  get  a bit  difficult 
for  a while  on  the  roads.” 

High  pressure  in  Russia 
and  Central  Europe  has 
brought  cold  east  and  south- 
easterly wind,  hitting  warmer 
air  coming  up  from  the  South- 
west But  the  clash  could  be 
relatively  brief,  and  snow  on 
Christmas  Day  looks  some- 
what less  likely. 

“People  looking  out  of  the- 
window  will  think,  wow.  we 
are  going  to  get  one,"  said  the 


Met  Office  spokesman.  “But 
the  weather  does  look  like 
turning  significantly  less 
I coUL” 

| According  to  government 
rules,  the  temperature  has  to 
be  below  zero  for  seven,  con- 
secutive days  before  pension- 
ers and  people  on  Income  sup- 
port are  eligible  for  £&50  a 
I week  assistance.  However, 
! Help  the  Aged  warned  that 
even  if  the  criterion  was  not 
met,  many  elderly  would  be 
still  be  at  risk- 


pricked  Clark’s 
‘colossal  vanity’ 


Kama!  Ahmed 
Madia  Correspondent . 

AS  Britain  yesterday 
had  its  coldest  day  of 
the  winter,  the  atmo- 
sphere inside  Court 
60  at  the  High.  Court  In  Lon- 
don was  chillier. 

In  the  witness  box  was  Alan 
Kenneth  McKenzie  Clark, 
Tory  MP  and  acerbic  diarist 
Peter  Richard  Kyle  Pres- 
cott, QC  for  Associated  News- 
papers, was  there  to  prick  Mr 
Clark’s  “colossal  vanity”. 

Mr  Clark  is  suing  the  Eve- 
ning Standard  newspaper 
over  a spoof  diary  column 
written  by  Peter  Bradshaw. 
Mr  dark  claims  Mr  Brad- 
shaw's Secret  Political  Diary 
of  Alan  Clark  undermines 
position  as  a serious  author 
and  left  readers  confused 
about  who  wrote  it. 

The  Secret  Diary,  complete 
with  a picture  of  Mr  dark 

and  hia  nnmi>/  muses  CHI  his 

sexual  exploits,  his  relation- 
ship with  file  blue-rinse  bri- 
gade in  his  constituency  of 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  (they 
throw  their  underwear  at 
him)  and  his  speeding  down 
Bays  water  (180  mph). 

Mr  Clark  accuses  the  paper 
of  “passing  off’  the  roiimw  as 
his.  “The  articles  have  caused 
me  great  personal  embarrass- 
ment," he  said.  “A  huge  num- 
ber of  people  have  com- 


plained to  me  that  they  were 
upset — not  just  misled  — up- 
set, by  what  1 wrote."  He  told 
the  court  a number  of  Conser- 
vative MPs  had  expressed 
their  concern  to  him. 

Tom  King,  the  former  de- 
fence secretary,  had  been 
angry  until  be  realised  the 
column  was  not  by  him.  <<i  am 
concerned  that  there  are 
many  members  of  the  public 
who  will  also  have  believed  I 
barf  written  the  articles.” 

But  Mr  Prescott,  aged  54, 

‘I  don’t  think  there 
are  any  entries 
where  I’m  a 
winking  Don  Juan’ 

Dulwich  College  and  Univer- 
sity College.  London,  was  not 
going  to  let  Mr  Clark,  aged  65, 
Eton  and  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  afflightly. 

In  a series  of  terse  ex- 
changes, Mr  Prescott  accused 
Mr  Clark  of  exaggerating  the 
number  of  people  who  had 
complained.  He  also  pressed 
the  former  minister  of  state 
for  defence  procurement  on  a 
litany  of  sexual  misdemean- 
ours and  Mr  Clark’s  rich  de- 
scriptions of  colleagues. 

“1  am  going  to  be  suggest- 
ing that  your  real  motivation 


for  bringing  these  proceed- 
ings is  not  to  prevent  contu- 
sion and  damage  to  your  rep- 
utation as  a serious  man  at 
letters,”  Mr  Prescott  said. 

"I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
it  is  to  hamper  or  prevent  any 
effective  form  of  criticism  of 
yon  as  a politician  and  a man. 

Indeed,  in  your  case  the  only 
really  effective  form  of  criti- 
cism, namely  ridicule." 

He  added:  "The  further 
reason  is  because  these  spoofs 
have  injured  your  personal 
vanity,  which  is  colossal- 

Mr  Prescott  listed  Mr 
Clark’s  own  diary  entries  on 
Janet  Fbokes  (vast  arse),  Mal- 
colm Rlfkind  (a  weasel).  Ken 
Clarke  (pudgy  puff-ball)  and 
Douglas  Hurd  (arseholej. 
“You  are  pretty  arrogant, 
aren't  you?"  he  said.  "You  are 
somewhat  obsessed  with  your 
personal  appearance,  phy- 
sique and  sexual 
attractiveness." 

Mr  Clark  sighed,  and  said: 
"Self-assessment  is  difficult 
enough  dealing  with  one’s  in- 
come tax.  In  relation  to  char- 
acter It  Is  quite  valueless." 

He  denied  his  diaries  had 
shown  "patrician  disdain”  for 
people  below  him  or  that  he 
had  revelled  in  his  sexual  ex- 
ploits. “I  may  lament  my  phys- 
ical failures  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other.” he  said.  “But  I don't 
think  there  are  any  entries  of 
where  I'm  a winking  Don 
Juan." 


Spy  denied  his  royalties 


Court  bars  agent  from  £90,000 
earned  by  memoirs  of  his  ‘switch’ 


Ben  Whiting: ‘I  will  be  able  to  go  swimming  and  play  football’  photograph:  jowiMcuaiw 


lUchard  Nortoo-Tayfor 

George  Biake,  the 
Soviet  spy,  was  pre- 
vented yesterday  from 
receiving  £90,000  in  royalties 
from  his  autobiography,  No 
Other  Choice,  in  a judgment 
which  has  widespread  impli- 
cations for  former  members 
of  the  security  and  intelli- 
gence agencies  who  plan  to 
write  their  memoirs. . 

Lord  Woolf.  Master  of  the 
Roills,  granted  the  Attorney 
General,  John  Morris,  an  fn- 
j unction  .-.barring  publishers 
Jonathan  Cape  from  sending 
money  to  Blake  who  escaped 
from  - Wormwood  Scrubs  to 
1906  and  fled  to  Moscow.  - 
Lord  Woolt  sitting  with 


Lord  Justices  Millett  and 
Mummery,  said  the  Attorney 
General  was  "entitled  to  in- 
tervene ...  to  uphold  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  ensuring  that  a 
criminal  does  not  retain 
profit  directly  derived  from 
the  cnmmifiKinn  of  his  Crime”. 

The  court  overturned  a 
High  Court  judgment  last 
year  by  Sir  Richard  Scott  who 
ruled  that  the  Government's 
plaim  that  Blake  could  not 
gain  financially  from  writing 
anything  about  his  work  as  a 
spy  amounted  to  “an  Interfer- 
ence with  his  rights  of  free- 
dom of  expression".  ,. 

Blake,  aged  75,  was  arrested 
in  1960  and  charged  with 
passing  secrets  to  Moscow,  in- 
cluding the  joint  CIA/MI6  op- 
eration Involving  building  a 


tunnel  under  the  Berlin  Wall 
to  eavesdrop  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary communications.  He  was 
given  a record  43-year  prison 
sentence. 

in  1989.  he  wrote  Ms  autobi- 
ography where  he  described 
how  he  was  captured  by 
North  Korean  troops  and  be- 
came converted  to  commu- 
nism. He  has  already  received 
a £50,000  advance  for  his 
memoirs. 

Though  the  court  described 
fiie  case  as  “exceptional",  the 
ruling  could  deter  former 
agents  from  writing  books. 
The  ruling  has  implications 
for  David  Shayler,  the  former 
MI5  agent  who  disclosed -de- 
tails of  that  agency's  activi- 
ties earlier  this  year.  Now  liv- 
-ing-abroad,  he  plansi&jgEtte 
a book  about  his  work  for 
MB. 

Blake  said  yesttoday~-4hat 
the  ruling  "did  not-commsia 
great  surprise”.  -■ 


From  left  to  tight,  Brian  McHugh.  Patrick  Kelly,  and  James  Murphy  jailed  for  a total  of  62  years  for  planning  a bombing  campaign  in  England 

How  MI5  trailed  the  IRA  bomb  team 


Three  ira  men 
were  jailed  yester- 
day at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley for  a total  of  <51 
years  for  planning  a 

bombing  campaign  in  Eng- 
land in  a trial  that  could  be- 
come a Landmark  for  the 
ceasefire.  Their  conviction 
was  the  culmination  of  the 
most  sophisticated  joint  sur- 
veillance operation  ever 
mounted  against  the  ERA  by 
the  police  and  MIS. 

Another  member  of  the  team 
was  shot  dead  by  police  as  the 
men  were  arrested  last  year. 

As  the  three  were  sentenced 
and  a fourth  defendant  acquit- 
ted, a young  woman  in  the 
public  gallery  shouted  “this 
trial  will  haunt  the  peace  pro- 
cess" as  relatives  of  the  men 
wepL  The  jury  had  deliberated 
for  21  hours. 

Brian  McHugh.  31.  was 
jailed  for  25  years  for  conspir- 
ing to  cause  explosions  and  20 
years  for  possession  of  explo- 
sives with  Intent  Patrick  Kel- 
ly. 31,  was  jailed  for  SO  years  on 
both  charges.  James  Murphy. 
26,  was  jailed  for  17  years. 
Michael  Phillips.  23.  a BA  engi- 


neer. was  acquitted  and  left  the 
dock  after  hugging  his  co- 
defendants. 

Mr  Justice  Smedley  told  Mc- 
Hugh that  he  had  tried  to 
weave  a false  story  around  the 
death  of  his  lellow  IRA  man. 
Dkmnuid  O’Neill.  which  had 
been  "sheer  hypocrisy”.  He 

told  Kelly:  “You  are  not  a 
sophisticated  terrorist  but  you 
are  a dedicated  IRA  member." 
Murphy  would  receive  a 
shorter  sentence  because  he 
iwd  been  influenced  by  his 
friendship  with  the  ■■charis- 
matic" OTieifl. 

The  head  of  the  anti-terrorist 
branch.  Commander  John 
Grieve,  described  the  opera- 
tion which  led  to  the  men’s  ar- 
rests as  an  "intelligence  and 
surveillance  triumph"  for  the 
Metropolitan  police  and  MB. 
The  trial  could  have  a signifi- 
cant effect  mi  the  peace  process 
because  of  the  way  it  demon- 
strated how  deep!}-  the  IRA  has 
been  penetrated. 

The  team  that  planned  the 
thwarted  bombing  was  a hy- 
brid. partly  based  In  England 
and  partly  in  Ireland,  with  the 
two  men  based  In  England 


playing  the  part  oT  “sleepers”. 
O'Neill  and  Murphy  had 
grown  up  in  England  and  had 

i iCitgUth  iwewta 

O’Neill  was  seen  by  the  secu- 
rity services  as  the  key  player 
in  England,  acting  as  quarter- 
master and  fixer.  A committed 
republican  since  his  teens,  he 
bad  attended  the  London  Ora- 
tory school  in  west  Loudon, 
and  worked  first  in  an  employ- 
ment office  and  then  with  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  He  hod  a con- 
viction for  a £75.000  embezzle- 
meat  while  at  the  bank  and 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months 
in  a young  offenders’ 
institution. 

He  had  met  Murphy  in  19K 
when  they  were  both  teen- 
agers. Murphy,  who  was  work- 
ing as  a school  groundsman  at 
Latymer  upper  school  west 
London,  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rest. was  impressed  by 
O'Neill’s  passion  for  the  Irish 
republican  cause. 

Ihe  pair  became  best  friends 
despite  the  foct  that  O’Neill 
had  attended  what  Murphy  de- 
cribed  as  a "posh  school" 
while  he  himself  had  gone  to 
the  local  comprehensive.  Mur- 


phy claimed  in  court  that  he 
was  not  a terrorist  but  some- 
one who  merely  dealt  with  con- 
traband alcohol  and  tobacco, 

the  “Del  Boy  of  the  Fulham 
Reed". 

The  two  men  were  joined  by 
the  older  pair  who  had  come 
over  from  Ireland.  McHugh, 
the  unit  commander,  from 
County  Fermanagh,  a seLf-cou- 
fldent  man.  decided  to  address 
the  jury,  an  increasingly  fre- 
quent IRA  tactic  and  a break 
from  the  past  when  many 
refused  to  recognise  the  court 
at  all 

The  Birmingham-born  but 
Irish-bred  Kelly,  the  only  one 
of  the  four  to  remain  silent  In 
court  until  he  shouted  “tioch- 
fhidh  ar  la”  (“Our  day  will 
come",  the  republican  slogan) 
as  he  left  the  dock,  was  to  act 
as  the  driver,  transporting  the 
torry  with  the  explosives.  Sur- 
veillance cameras  had  caught 
him  at  the  wheel  of  the  lorry 
which  was  assumed  to  be  the 
bomb  vehicle. 

The  unit’s  final  aim  was  a 
series  of  explosions,  probably 
in  London,  of  the  same  power 
as  those  at  Canary  Wharf  or 


the  Manchester  city  centre. 

But  almost  as  soon  as  the 
IRA  operation  had  started,  the 
unit  was  tinder  surveillance  as 
part  of  Operation  Tinnitus. 
Kelly  and  McHugh  were  spot- 
ted on  dose  circuit  TV  at  Ham- 
mersmith tube  station  — It  is 
widely  believed  they  woe  fol- 
lowed from  Ireland.  From  then  , 
on  their  movements  were 1 
logged  by  a team  erf  more  than 
220  M15  officers  with  the  latest 
technology,  which  included 
the  bugging  of  a car  in  which 
the  men  travelled.  It  was  the  I 
first  time  an  MI5  bugging  oper- 1 
ation  has  been  admitted  in  evi- 1 
deuce  in  open  court 

Even  though  the  men  spoke  : 
in  code  — Chiswick  Park  be- 
came Charlie  Parker,  for 
Instance  — gave  each  other 
nicknames,  handled  materials 
with  sterile  gloves  and  prac- 
tised anti-surveillance  tech- 
niques, the  unit  had  been  pene- 
trated almost  from  the  mrmwnf 
it  formed. 

The  rule  of  the  two  London- 
based  men  was  to  secure  ac- 
commodation. This  Murphy 
did.  finding  a quiet  room.  No 
303  in  the  Premier  West  hotel 


Europe  gives  bird 
to  skiers’  railway 


Martin  Walker  in  Brussels 


THE  snow  bunting  and  a 
rare  form  of  Caledonian 
pine  have  saved  a Scot- 
tish Highlands  beauty  spot 
from  a proposed  £15  million 
mountain  railway  to  serve 
the  Cairngorms  ski  resort 
European  Union  officials  in 
Brussels  have  blocked  the 
project  to  build  a funicular 
railway  up  file  slopes  of  the 
Cairngorms,  despite  British 
government  approval,  while 
It  investigates  new  evidence 
that  EU  conservation  rules 
have  been  broken. 

A tiny  bird  of  the  finch  fam- 
ily, the  snow  bunting  is 
brown  in  summer  but  as- 
sumes white  and  black  plum- 
age in  winter.  The  Cairngorm 
buntings,  mostly  migrants 
from  Iceland  who  winter  in 
Scotland,  include  around  100 
resident  breeding  birds. 

The  birds  are  part  of  an  al- 
most alpine  habitat,  with  rare 
stands  of  old  Caledonian  pine 
forest,  meriting  the  highest 
level  of  EU  protection  as  a Na- 
ture 2000  site,  say  environ- 
mental groups. 

Hie  EU  was  handed  a dos- 
sier of  evidence  this  week  in 
Brussels  from  the  World  Wide 
Fund  for  Nature  (WWF), 
which  claims  that  the  bound- 


in  Gtenthome  Road,  Hammer* 
smith,  and  explaining  ftmt  the 
mm  were  working  nights  and 
should  not  be  disturbed. 
O'Neill  booked  a storage  unit 
in  Hornsey,  north 
where  they  were  able  to  hide 
6.3  tonnes  of  home-made 
explosives. 

Apart  from  the  homemade 
explosives,  the  team  had  22 
timing  devices,  two  car  booby- 
trap  bombs,  handguns,  a Ka- 
lashnikov goafliiit  rifle  amt  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

What  O’Neill  and  his  col* 
leagues  did  not  know  was  that : 
their  every  move  was  being  1 
logged  and  even  tape-recorded. 

O’Neill  also  fhatight  that  a 
break-in  to  Bdmarsh  top  seen- ; 
rity  prison  in  Woolwich,  south- ; 
east  London,  to  free  IRA  men  j 
there  would  be  a propaganda 
coup.  He  also  talked  about1 
shooting  down  police . 
helicopters. 

On  September  23,  there  was 
a final  briefing  for  the  officers 
who  were  to  make  the  arrests, 
at  which  the  SO  19  firearms 
team  was  told  of  threats  that 
O'Neill  had  made  to  kill  police 
officers  if  necessary. 


aries  of  the  special  area  of 
conservation  were  improp- 
erly redrawn  to  exclude  the 
area  where  the  railway  is  to 
be  built  Under  EU  rules  it 
cannot  fund  development  pro- 
jects which  breach  EU  guide- 
lines on  the  protection  of  rare 
environmental  zones,  plants 
and  wildlife. 

As  a result  EU  officials  will 
today  tell  the  Scottish  Office 
that  they  “do  not  have  the 
green  light”  for  the  Effs 
matching  funds  of  £3  million 
while  the  EU  investigates. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  rail- 
way project  would  bring  65 
new  jobs  to  a poor  region.  The 
Scottish  Secretary.  Donald 
Dewar,  authorised  Highlands 
and  Islands  Enterprise  to  put 
£9  million  of  public  money 
Into  it  but  only  if  matching 
ftmds  came  from  the  EU. 

The  Government's  own  ad- 
visory committee  said  the  fu- 
nicular project  was  or  ques- 
tionable economic  viability 
and  limited  value  for  money, 
according  to  papers  leaked  to 
The  Guardian. 

George  Baxter,  of  the  Scot- 
tish WWF,  said'  “We  don’t 
want  to  block  job  creating 
projects,  and  we  hope  that 
everybody  can  now  sit  down 
and  work  out  an  environmen- 
tally sound  option  to  develop 
the  ski  resort" 


Alarm  at  police  sick  leave 


Dnnean  CampbeH 
Crime  Correspondent 

■■■HREE  out  of  four  police 
I officers  in  some  forces 
■ are  taking  early  retire- 
ment on  medical  grounds,  ac- 
cording to  a report 
The  Home  Secretary  called 
yesterday  for  urgent  action  to 
deal  with  the  huge  costs  of 
early  medical  retirements 
and  increased  sick  leave  in 
the  police  service. 

Police  forces  in  England 
and  Wales  are  paying  £210 
million  a year  in  sick  pay. 
says  the  report  on  sickness 
management  by  the  Inspec- 
torate of  Constabulary. 

The  survey  found  that  more 
than  L5  million  police  work- 
ing days  - year  were  lost  be- 
cause of  sickness.  This  was 
the  equivalent  or  6.600  officers 
a day  or  the  entire  strength  of 


the  four  forces  covering 
Wales.  There  was  a variation 
of  between  16  per  cent  and  77 
per  cent  taking  early  medical 
retirement  among  the  43 
forces  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Home  Secretary.  Jack 
Strew,  said  the  report  high- 
lighted unacceptable  varia- 
tions in  how  sickness  was 
managed  in  the  police  ser- 
vice. "Police  officers,  who  can 
face  enormous  risks  on  behalf 
of  the  communities  they 
serve,  have  a right  to  expect 
proper  management  when  in- 
jured or  sick.  However,  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  a 
range  of  16  to  77  per  cent  be- 
tween forces  of  those  retiring 
on  grounds  of  ill  health." 

Mr  Straw  said  the  nature  of 
the  police  pension  scheme 
meant  that  excess  costs  had  to 
bemet  from  annual  revenue, 
diverting  money  from  opera- 
tional policing. 
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Nazi  spectre  haunts  ‘citizen  army’ 


As  neo-fascist  scandals  erupt  in 
Germany’s  military,  officers  and 
men  are  turning  to  dead  heroes. 
Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn  reports 


THE  ghost  of  the 
Wehrmacht,  Nazi 
Germany's  second 
world  war  fighting 
machine,  is  haunt- 
ing its  modem  successor  the 
Bundeswehr,  democratic  Ger- 
many's conscript  army  of 
"citizens  in  uniform". 

As  the  unrelenting  drip  of 
neo-Nazi  scandals  in  the  army 
brings  a collapse  of  confi- 
dence and  threatens  to  derail 
the  career  of  the  ambitious 
defence  minister  Volker 
Rube,  soldiers  and  officers 
are  groping  for  military  tradi- 
tions to  admire  and  dead 
heroes  to  worship. 


Record 

chill 

grips 

Russia 


Jamas  M— fc  in  Moscow 


RUSSIA,  one  of  the  few 
countries  to  see  the 
prospect  of  global 
warming  with  something  like 
optimism  endured  a second 
day  of  record  low  tempera- 
tures yesterday  as  frost  felled 
pedestrians,  cracked  open 
buildings  and  forced  schools 
to  close. 

Moscow  is  prepared  for  an 
average  temperature  of  well 
below  zero  In  December  and 
January.  But  with  the  city 
centre  at  a face-numbing  mi- 
nus 25C  at  2pm  yesterday,  de- 
spite sunshine,  even  Russians 
were  struggling  to  cope. 

The  temperature  was  fore- 
cast to  fall  to  minus  32C  In 
Moscow  last  night  and  minus 
38C  outside  the  city. 

Police  reported  yesterday 
that  five  people  bad  frozen  to 
death  overnight  and  25'  were 
treated  for  frostbite.  Fire- 
fighters were  called  to  hun- 
dreds of  blazes  caused  by 
householders  using  electric 
fires  and  stoves  to  augment 
the  centrally  controlled  dis- 
trict heating  system. 

Infant  schools  were  dosed 
until  today  because  the  au- 
thorities could  not  keep  than 
warm  enough.  Today's  tem- 
peratures are  expected  to  soar 
to  minus  15C. 


This  identity  crisis  takes 
both  troubling  and  benign 

forms. 

Barracks-room  revelry  In 
Bavaria  takes  place  amid 
Third  Reich  regalia  and  por- 
traits of  Hitler. 

A convicted  neo-Nazi 
terrorist  who  makes  a career 
of  denying  the  Holocaust  lec- 
tures officers  at  the  elite  mili- 
tary academy  on  resettling 
Germans  on  land  lost  to  Rus- 
sia in  1945.  The  30  officers 
find  nothing  amiss  in  min- 
gling with  an  extremist  and 
debating  a topic  officially  de- 
scribed as  “diametrically 
opposed  to  the  federal  gov- 


ernment's foreign  policy^’. 

A German  T\?is«n  officer  m 
the  United  States  decorates 
his  office  with  a picture  of  his 
mitemed  grandfather,  the 
Nazi  general  Heinz  Guderian. 

Wehrmacht  veterans  con- 
gregate at  Bundeswehr  facili- 
ties with  young  officers.  Such 
meetings  are  in  order,  the  de- 
fence ministry  rules,  provided 
SS  veterans  are  not  invited. 

The  corpses  of  fhllen  Wehr- 
macht soldiers  in  eastern 
Europe,  neglected  during  45 
years  of  add  war,  are  being 
recovered  and  buried  in  war 
graves.  The  defence  ministry 
has  quietly  helped  to  organise 

the  cemeteries  for  five  years. 

Officially,  German  troops 
are  not  allowed  to  revere  toe 
Wehrmacht,  but  under  a 1982 
edict  they  may  honour  individ- 
ual military  figures,  such  as 
Rommel,  or  anti-Nazi  officers. 

“I  declare  expressly  that 
i brave  second  world  war  sol- 


diers are  to  be  honoured,"  Mr 
Rfihe  said  this  week. 

The  creeping  rehabilitation 
of  the  Wehrmacht  among  a 
conservative  officer  corps  is 
taking  place  as  the  Nazi  war 
machine's  reputation  is  in  tat- 
ters. For  decades,  Germans 
liked  to  see  the  Wehrmacht  as 
a decent  army  pressed  Into 
the  Nazi  cause.  But  to  huge 
controversy,  an  exhibition 
which  persuasively  argues 

that  the  armed  forces  were 
willing  accomplices  in.  the 
Holocaust  in  eastern  Europe 
has  been  touring  Germany  for 
two  years. 

In  demonstrations  that 
have  dogged  the  tour,  serving 
soldiers  have  lined  up  beside 
rightwing  extremists  to  pro- 
test at  the  “slandering"  of  the 
Wehrmacht 

It  is  not  just  the  Hitler 
years  that,  make  it  bard  for 
young  German  officers  to  find 
a role  model.  In  the  1920s.  to 


cite  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl, 
the  military  was  a “state 
within  a state". 

This  year  alone,  according 
to  the  newspaper  Die  Woche, 
there  have  been  126  neo-Nazi 
incidents  In  the  military,  in- 
volving 161  troops  — three 
times  the  figure  for  1996. 

Until  last  week,  when  he 


Erwin  Rommel  (WQ, 

admired  as  Hitler’s 
general  in  north 
African  campaigns. 
(Brave  second  world 
war  soldiers  are  to  be 

honoured,’ says 

VoOcerROhe,  German 
defence  minister 


was  forced  to  bow  to  a parlia- 
mentary inQuiry  into  the 
Bundeswehr  — the  first  since 
1984  — Mr  Rfihe's  tactic  was 
to  dismiss  the  outrages  as 
“one-offls”  and  to  argue  that 
the  conscript  army  reflected 
society  at  large.  Neo-Nazism 
was  a social  problem,  not  an 
army  one. 


While  the  scale  of  extremist 
sympathy  in  the  army  Is  wor- 
rying, it  Is  flu*  from  pervasive. 
Yet  Mr  ROhe's  stance  is  dubi- 
ous. Only  males  are  drafted, 
and  half  of  those  eligible  for 
conscription  every  year  opt 
for  alternative  civilian  duties 
in  hospitals  and  charities. 

The  officer  corps,  rather 
than  reflecting  the  broader 
German  mindset,  is  predict- 
ably conservative. 

•The  problem  Is  not  that 
the  country’s  political  spec- 
trum is  reflected  in  the  officer- 
corps  or  junior  officer  corps, 
where  the  strongest  right- 
wing  trends  are  certainly  evi- 
dent,” wrote  Michael  Hereth. 
politics  professor  at  the 
armed  forces  university  in 
Hamburg. 

“The  problem  of  rightwing 
radicalism  in  the  Bundes- 
wehr is  rather  that  the  bor- 
ders between  legitimate,  ‘nor- 
mal’ conservativism  and 


News  in  brief 


authoritarian  radical  conduct 
are  getting  blurred." 

Germany  has  a specific  di- 
lemma. The  officer  class  in 
Britain,  France  or  the  US  is 
"patriotically  conservative". 
But  with  little  military  tradi- 
tion worth  clinging  to,  and 
where  the  political  class  has 
sacrificed  patriotism  on  the 
altar  of  Europeanlsm, 
“national  conservative**  Ger- 
man officers  appear  trapped 
by  confUcting  loyalties.  - 

Tn  the  Bundeswehr  today, 
soldiers  who  played  a more 
than  dubious  role  in  the 
Wehrmacht  are  glorified,''  Mr 
Hereth  said. 

“It’s  not  military  resistance 
fighters  or  individual  ‘heroes’ 
who  are  commemorated,  but 
an  army  that,  as  a whole, 
is  incriminated This  un- 

debated commemoration  cre- 
ates an  opening  for  political 
liiinHtww,  jf  not  for  some- 
thing worse." 





‘No  exit’  for  Nato’s  Bosnia  force 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 

NATO  began  drafting  a 
plan  yesterday  for  a 
long-haul  military  com- 
mitment to  Bosnia  with  a 
slimmed-down  force  remain- 
ing indefinitely,  but  the 
United  States  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright, 
warned  that  for  the  US  to  stay 
the  course,  its  European  allies 
“must  do  much,  much  more". 

However,  beyond  building 
an  extra  courtroom  for  the  in- 
ternational war  crimes  tribu- 
nal in  The  Hague,  there  was 
no  hint  of  any  renewed  deter- 
mination to  arrest  the 
remaining  war  criminals,  nor 
to  press  the  French  to  pursue 
arrests  in  their  zone. 

The  new  slim-line  force,  ex- 
pected to  comprise  fewer  than 
20,000  troops,  will  deploy  with 
no  exit  date,  though  the  mis- 
sion will  be  reviewed  every 
six  months.  It  now  appears 


probable  that  the  Nato  mis- 
sion in  Bosnia  will  continue 
into  the  next  raiTtennhim- 

Nato  foreign  ministers  met 
yesterday  to  review  the  plan 
after  witnessing  the  formal 
signing  of  protocols  of  acces- 
sion to  Nato  by  Poland,  Hun- 
gary and  the  Czech  Republic. 

The  plan  also  entails  scrap- 
ping the  present  national 


fly  to  Bosnia  for  a Christmas 
visit  next  week,  beginning  toe 
political  campaign  to  keep  US 
troops  engaged  after  the  Sta- 
bilisation Force  (S-For)  man- 
date runs  out  in  June.  A US 
commander  is  seen  as  vital 
for  congressional  approval, 
despite  strong  French  (and 
other)  reservations. 

Blurring  the  national  zones 


which  is  sceptical  of  France's 
claim  to  deploy  3^500  troops  in 
S-For.  S-For  estimates  the 
contribution  to  be  nearer  the 
Spanish  and  German  contin- 
gents of  little  more  than  2.000. 

Other  Nato  sources  com- 
mented on  the  defensive  role 
assumed  by  US  troops,  which 
travel  only  in  convoy  and 
avoid  contact  with  locals  — 


The  United  Slates  will  continue  to  do  its  share,  but 
other  members  of  Nato  need  to  do  much,  much  more3 


zones  and  putting  British, 
French  and  other  peacekeep- 
ing troops  under  a US  mili- 
tary commander. 

*The  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  do  Its  share,"  Mrs  Al- 
bright said.  But  in  roles  such 
as  policing,  she  added,  "other 
members  of  the  affiance  need 
to  do  much,  much  more". 

President  Bill  Clinton  is  to 


would  point  a way  out  of  the 
row  between  France  and  the 
chief  prosecutor  of  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  in  The 
Hague,  Louise  Arbour.  The 
Canadian  judge  claimed  the 
French  sector  had  become  a 
“safe  zone”  for  war  criminals. 

Privately,  there  was  some 
backing  for  Ms  Arbour’s 
stand  at  Nato  headquarters. 


measures  designed  to  pre- 
dude the  political  storm  that 
US  casualties  would  provoke. 

Nato  planners  are  consider- 
ing cutting  the  S-For  level  of 
34,000  troops  to  20,000  or  less 
— hoping  to  at  least  halve  the 
US  commitment  from  8,000. 

Britain,  the  second-biggest 
contributor,  has  5.300  troop® 
there,  and  hopes  to  see  this 


level  cut  to  about  3,000. 

Mrs  Albright  said  the  US 
could  not  go  on  paying  90  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  training 
and  equipping  toe  Bosnian 
police.  She  demanded  that 
European  countries  with  mil- 
itary police  forces  bolster  the 
Bosnian  police. 

There  are  legal  problems 
with  French  Gendarmes,  who 
would  need  local  powers  to 
arrest  and  interrogate. 

But  any  continuation  of 
S-For  wffi  require  a fresh  UN 
mandate  from  the  Security 
Council,  which  means  the 
Russian  foreign  minister  will 
have  to  approve  the  S-For 
plan  when  he  meets  Nato 
ministers  in  Brussels  today. 

• The  US  yesterday  defined 
the  Middle  East  and  Eurasia 
as  a prime  Nato  security 
theatre,  telling  the  affiance  to 
start  planning  to  confront 
“the  new  unifying  threat 
from  nuclear  and  biological 
proliferation”  in  the  region. 


A small  secret  Britain  needs  to  leam  in  Europe 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels  continues 
the  series  on  the  EU  presidency  by  looking 
at  the  lessons  Blair  must  heed  if  he  is 
to  avoid  the  fate  of  his  predecessors 


THE  next  six  months 
gives  Britain  its  fourth 
tenure  of  the  rotating 
presidency  of  the  European 
Union,  Tony  Blair,  who  hopes 

to  use  the  period  to  seize  the 

initiative  in  Europe  and  boost 
his  European  credentials, 
knows  that  his  predecessors’ 
experience  in  the  role  was  for 
from  happy,  it  may  end  in 
tears  for  him,  as  it  did  for 
John  Major,  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Jim  Callaghan. 

IaJ19^  toe  Major  govern- 
ment suffered  the  humiliation 
Black  Wednesday  and  ejec- 
tion from  the  egghangp  rate 
mechanism,  prolonged  hom- 
oflng  m the  Commons  over 
the  Maastricht  treaty,  and  a 


panic  summit  in  Birmingham 
followed  by  a distinctly  rocky 
summit  in  Edinburgh. 

In  toe  words  of  Sir  Roy  Den- 
man, a rifaHngnfahpd  British 
Eurocrat,  it  was  one  of  toe 
worst  and  most  divisive  presi- 
dencies in  recent  years,  leav- 
ing Britain  even  more  isolated. 

In  1986  Mrs  Thatcher,  at  the 
height  of  her  powers,  pushed 
through  the  single  market, 
whose  effects  have  given 
Europhobic  Tories  toe  jitters 
ever  since,  and  fell  out  pub- 
licly with  the  Commission 
president,  Jacques  Defers. 

Britain's  first  presidency, 
in  1977,  found  Labour  Euro- 
sceptic ministers  teasing  the 
foreigners,  getting  caught  up 


in  the  cod  war,  and  humili- 
ated over  reform  of  the  com- 
mon agriculture  policy. 

But  does  an  abrasive  presi- 
dency matter?  Yes.  because  it 
defines  our  place  and  influ- 
ence in  the  EU.  If  the  previous 
presidencies  are  seen  as  di- 
sastrous and  ineffective,  that 
influences  the  14  other  mem- 
ber's perception  of  Britain 
and  its  position  an  a range  of 
issues.  Zt  also  Influences 
whether  toe  Government  gets 
its  way  in  arguments. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the 
smaller  members  often  seem 
to  work  harder  at  making 
their  presidency  a success;  it 

shows  that  they  matter  in  the 
EU  and  can  play  a leading  part 
in  sorting  out  its  problems. 

Ireland’s  presidency  12 
months  ago  was  a case  in 
point.  The  success  of  the  Dub- 
lin summit  was  attributed  not 
just  to  typical  Irish  hospital- 
ity but  to  tiie  Irish  govern- 
ment's seriously  tackling  the 
issues,  trying  to  create  agree- 


ment, and  managing  meetings 
with  efficiency  and  Hicpatch 
“It  certainly  earned  us 
Brownie  points,”  said  one 
Irish  diplomat.  “We  have 
been  living  on  the  friends  we 
made  then  ever  since.” 

It  was  a nhangp  from  the 
Italian  presidency  earlier  that 
year.  Its  chairing  of  inter- 
ministerial  muptingg  some- 
times degenerated  into  chaos 
and  acrimony. 

It  helps  that  smaller 
countries  tend  to  aim  for 
small  targets.  High-flown 
rhetoric  — of  the  sort  others 
see  in  Mr  Blair’s  talk  of  a 
People's  Europe  — can  easily 
be  blown  away  by  events. 
What  if  the  people  of  Europe 
foil  out  spectacularly  in  the 
coining  months? 

Far  better  to  set  limited  and 
achievable  objectives.  The 
Dublin  summit,  with  its 

agreemait  on  a stability  pact 

to  regulate  the  economies  of 
states  involved  in  the  euro, 

I was  seen  as  a greater  success  \ 


than  the  Amsterdam  summit 
in  Jane,  which  sought  whole- 
sale EU  reform  and  ended  up 
achieving  very  little. 

The  Irish  also  took  presen- 
tation seriously:  not  so  much 
the  $pin<doctoring  as  achiev- 
ing tangible  results  and  com- 
municating them  to  journal- 
ists in  time  for  deadlines. 

Small  countries  tend  to  use 
their  presidency  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  rest  of  the  EU  — 
and  sell  the  EU  to  their  own 
people.  It  is  a lesson  big 
countries  can  learn.  For  a few 
months  Brussels  can  seem 
less  remote. 

But  what  ultimately  mat- 
ters to  Europe's  leaders  is 
that  the  presidency  organises 
things  properly,  sorts  out 
deals,  does  not  act  hi  a parti- 
san fashion,  and  finishes 
business  in  time  for  everyone 
to  catch  their  planes  home. 

If  Mr  Blair  manages  that 
Britain’s  standing  will  rise  In 
the  eyes  of  its  EU  partners. 
Next:  The  plmers 


Planted  rat’s 
tail  lands 
fraudster  in 
the  dock 


Reuters  In  New  York 


A MEDICAL  research  ex- 
pert who  tried  to  extort 
millions  of  dollars  from 
McDonald’s  by  saying  he 
bad  found  a rat’s  tail  in  his 
son’s  meal  has  been  con- 
victed of  fraud  by  a federal 
jury. 

Michael  Zanakis.  aged  44, 
of  Harding,  New  Jersey, 
faces  up  to  4-1/2  years  in 
prison  after  the  Long 
Island  jury  at  the  US  dis- 
trict court  In  Hauppauge 
found  that  he  put  the  tail  in 
his  son’s  french  fries. 

The  claim  led  investfgar 
tors  to  another  case  in 
1993,  when  he  told  Coca- 
Cola  that  he  had  swallowed 
grease  after  drinking  its 
product.  He  was  convicted 
of  fraud  charges  stemming 
from  that  eiafon 
In  January  1996.  Zanakis. 
a neurophysiologist  and  di- 
rector of  research  for  the 
Kessler  Institute  of  West 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  a lead- 
ing spinal  care  centre,  told 
McDonald’s  his  son  had  bit- 
ten into  the  fried  rat’s  talL 
He  wrote  several  letters 
threatening  to  go  to  the 
media  and  warning  that  his 
son  would  be  “standing  in 
front  of  a camera  holding 
the  rat  tail”. 

The  assistant  DS  attorney 
who  prosecuted  the  case, 
Leonard  Lato,  said  the  tail 
found  in  the  fries  had  come 
from  an  albino  lab  rat,  the 
kind  of  animal  with  which 
Zanakis  had  worked  in  a 
previous  job. 

FBI  agents  uncovered  a 
$4,600  (£3.000)  payment 
from  Coca-Cola  to  ZanaMs 
In  1993.  Zanakis  said  he  be- 
came sick  after  drinking 
grease  from  a can  of  Coke 
and  lost  money  because  he 
had  to  cancel  patients. 

An  investigation  showed 
that  he  had  not  drank 
grease  and  had  not  lost 
$10,000  in  revenue  from  pa- 
tients as  he  had  claimed. 
Zanakis  sought  35  million 
from  McDonald’s. 


Court  releases  Briton 
on  Mafia  charge 

THE  British  pensioner  aoeosedcf  collaborating  with  one  of 
Si  oily’s  most  notorious  Mafia  "families"  was  enjoying  his  first 
day  of  freedom  for  almost  a week  yesterday.  A judge  in  the 
eastern  Sicilian  port  of  Catania  freed  72-year-old  Raymond 
Watkins,  from  Bristol,  late  on  Monday  on  condition  he  surren- 
dered his  passport 

He  was  arrested  last  week  and  charged  with  involvement  in  a 
of-homo  i«  whif-h  multi-mil Htm  pound  orders  at  a US  base  pear 
Catania  were  siphoned  off  to  companies  allegedly  run  by  Cosa 
Nostra.  Mr  Watkins  held  a senior  post  at  the  base.  It  is  unusual 

for  Mafia  suspects  to  be  released  from  pre-trial  custody,  but  M3r 
Watkins  Is  said  to  be  in  poor  health. — John  Hooper,  Rom*. 


Hoxha’s  house  blown  up 

THE  house  where  the  late  Albanian  dictator  Enver  Hoxha  was 
bam  in  the  southern  town  of  Qjirokaster  has  been  blown  up,  an 
eyewitness  said.  He  said  SabrieHoxha,  aged  50  a distant  relative 
of  the  former  ruler,  was  wounded  in  her  house  nearby. 

Ihe  daily  Kobe  Jone  said  police  planned  to  questions  private 

security  company  responsible  for  guarding  the  house.  Haxha’s 
house  had  beoomeashrine  for dfebard  communists.— Reuters, 
Qjirokaster . 


Icebreakers  rest  at  their  moorings  on  Moscow’s  Moscva  River.  Temperatures  were  expected  to  plunge  overnight  photograph:  Alexander  zsajamchboco 


Latvian  emigre  but  they  broke  up  in  November.  But  the  model 
says  she  never  agreed  to  marry  him  and  that  he  was  an  “obsses- 
sive  lovers  TTw  engagement  question  fernyfe]  because  it  is 
Raster  to  reclaim  gifts  “given  tn  contemplation’*  of  an  ggpHt 
as  marriage. — Mark  Tran,  New  York. 


Sydney  honours  war  veteran 


A veteran  salutes  at  the  state  funeral  of  the  first  world  war 
soldier  Ted  Matthews  inSy  dney  yesterday.  Matthews  who 
died  last  week  aged  101,  was  one  of  the  first  Anzac  soldiers 
ashore  at  Gallipoli  in  April  1915  photograph:  megan  lews 


unfunny  side  to  cartoon 

AT  IJ5AST3U  Japanese  youngsters  were  taken  to  hospitals 
yesterday  afler  watching  a popular  cartoon  co  television,  the 
Kyodo  News  agency  reported,  it  quoted  hospital  officials  as 
saying  that viewers  complained  of  feeling  ffl,  eye  irritation  and 
loss  of  vision  after  a cartoon  character  Bashed  its  eyes. The 
viewers  had  been  watching  aproggamne  based  on  characters  ina 
Nintendo  video  game. —AP,  Tokyo. 


Sweden’s  candid  cameras 

SOPHISTICATED  cameras  placedby  toe  Swedish  military  dong 
toe  coast  to  detect  submarines  have  recorded  plenty  of  activity , 
grinding  nude  bathing  by  young  women,  a newspaper  reported 
yesterday. 

The  AftonMadet  said  frauws  from  tapes  of  the  unsuspecting 
swimmers  bad  been  copied  and  distributed  among  military  con- 
scripts. The  cameras  along  toe  KartSkrona  archipelago,  on  the 
south-east  coast,  were  Installed  in  the  1980s  after  the  Swedish 
military  was  embarrassed  when  a Soviet  submarine  ran  aground 
outside  a naval  base. — AP,  Stockholm. 
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The  breakdown  of  the  rule  of  law  has  helped 
make  1 997  the  worst  ever  year  for  sending 
forests  up  in  smoke.  Paul  Brown  reports 

Man’s  greed  fuels 
global  bonfire 

Im^HOREST  Ores  deliber- 1 "The  widepread  breakdown  | purposes,  and  sometimes  to  I though  it  was,  in  his  view,  im- 
lit  by  m«n  in  of  the  rule  of  law  is  a critical  cover  up  for  timber  poaching  J possible  to  grow  rice  there. 
mm  many  parts  of  the  | fector  in  fire  abuse.”  the  and  land  theft.  I **The  peat  has  now  caught 

world  have  made  report  says.  j "It  Is  also  increasingly  fire  and.  despite  the  rams 

1997  the  worst  year  The  data  are  backed  by  sat-  dear  that  the  guilty  parties  coming,  burns  on.  1 cannot 


Rainforest  barns  in  Amazonia.  Brazil  is  top  of  the  league  for  forest  fires,  which  rage  on  a 10,000-mile  front  and  are 
deliberately  lit.  Indonesia  comes  second,  with  smog  that  has  put  40,000  people  in  hospital  photograph  mauri  rajjtkars 


FOREST  Ores  deliber- 
ately lit  by  man  In 
many  parts  of  the 
world  have  made 
1997  the  worst  year  i 
in  recorded  history  for  de- 
struction of  the  natural  envi- 
ronment, a report  released 
yesterday  says. 

The  biggest  and  most  nu- 
merous fires  were  in  Brazil, 
where  they  raged  along  a 
10,000-mile  front,  and  still 
bum.  Second  came  Indonesia, . 
where  n»nth«  of  smog  put  I 
40,000  people  in  hospital.  j 

But  Papua  New  Guinea, 1 
Colombia,  Africa.  Australia 
and  southern  Europe  have 
hurt  large  areas  devastated,  j 
too.  Greece,  Spain,  Italy  and  I 
France  have  all  suffered,  ac- 
cording to  the  World  Wide  1 
Fund  for  Nature  (WWF) 
report,  entitled  The  Year  the  I 
Earth  Caught  Fire. 

Although  the  droughts  In 
the  Amazon  and  South-east 
Asia  caused  by  the  change  in 
monsoon  patterns  brought 
about  by  the  strong  El  Nino  in 
the  Pacific  are  partially  to 
hinmo  human  greed  is  the 

main  cause. 

The  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  in  many  countries  has 
escalated  the  destruction.  Al- 
though some  countries,  in- 
cluding Indonesia,  claim  that 
lighting  fires  is  banned,  much 
of  the  damage  there  is  on  gov- 
ernment-funded projects. 

Forest  fires  have  always 
I been  a hazard  of  lightning 
! during  hot  periods  or 
drought,  and  In  some  cases 
they  help  the  environment  by 
I creating  clearings  and 
healthy  regeneration,  the 
report  says.  But  the  risks  are 
1 increased  by  human  activi- 
ties such  as  selective  logging, 
drainage  and  pollution- 
related  climate  change. 

Most  accidental  fires  result 
from  losing  control  aver  fires 
started  for  land  clearance, 
charcoal  burning  and  cook- 
ing. Some  begin  from  trans- 
port and  dropped  cigarettes. 
But  this  year  the  main  causes 
have  been  land  dearance  for 
farms  or  plantations,  timber 
speculation,  insurance  crime 
anil  even  vandalism. 


“The  widepread  breakdown 
of  the  rule  of  law  is  a critical 
factor  in  fire  abuse.*’  the 
report says. 

The  data  are  backed  by  sat- 
ellite tnfofffpHmi  analysed  by 
the  Woods  Hole  Institute  in 
the  United  State  and  Edin- 
burgh University. 

Researchers  all  agree  that 
the  destruction  Is  continuing. 
Some  peat  fires  in  Indonesia 
are  expected  to  burn  for 
years.  Although  damped 
down  by  rains,  they  are  likely 
to  break  out  again  in  the  dry 
season. 

Claude  Martin,  director- 
general  of  WWF,  said:  "These 
fires  were  not  an  act  of  God. 
They  were  deliberately  set,  as 
they  have  been  for  many 
years,  to  dear  forest  for  other 


purposes,  and  sometimes  to 
cover  up  for  timber  poaching 
and  land  theft 
"It  Is  also  Increasingly 
dear  that  the  guilty  parties 
are  not  just  small  formers,  as 
has  been  assumed,  but  that 
most  of  foe  damage  Is  being 
done  by  plantation  and  tim- 
ber companies.  This  is  not 
just  an  emergency,  it  is  a 
planetary  disaster.” 

Barita  Manullane,  from  In- 
donesia. where  5 million 
acres  of  forest  have  been  lost 
this  year,  said  government- 
sponsored  rice-growing  pro- 
jects were  chiefly  to  blame. 
He  is  in  ebarge  of  a project  to 
save  the  Orang  Utan,  and  said 
the  swamp  forests  where  they 
survive  were  being  drained 
and  deliberately  burned,  even 


Man’s  closest  relative,  the  Orang  Utan,  has  been 
severely  affected  by  the  fires  in  its  last  refuges  in 
Indonesia,  where  many  adults  have  been  killed. 
Villagers  short  of  food  because  crops  have  failed 
to  grow  In  the  smog  have  sometimes  eaten  the 
adults  and  sold  the  Infants  to  Taiwan  as  pets. 

Even  before  the  fires  fewer  than  15,000 were 
estimated  to  survive  in  the  wfld.  The  largest 
population  is  believed  to  be  in  the  peat  swamp 
forest  of  central  KaHmantan,  which  Is  now  being 
drained  and  burned  for  rice  paddies  under  a 
government  scheme.  Once  on  fire,  the  peat 
smoulders  interminably.  — Paul  Brown. 

• PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVH)  LAWSON 


though  It  was,  in  his  view,  im- 
possible to  grow  rice  there. 

-*The  peat  has  now  caught 
fire  and,  despite  the  rams 
coming,  burns  on.  I cannot 
see  how  they  can  ever  put 
rtipm  out  Many  of  the  ani- 
mals are  dead  or  driven  from 
the  trees  by  the  haze.” 

Fires  in  Brazil  have  in- 
creased by  50  per  cent  on  Last 
year.  Loggers,  cattle  formers 
nrtd  peasants  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  dry  season  to 
dear  land.  An  average  599 
new  fires  a day  were 
reported,  making  2-L549  fires 
in  a period  of  41  days. 

In  Brazil’s  Atlantic  rain  for- 
est one  of  the  rarest  mammals 
in  the  world,  the  golden  lion 
tamarind,  is  threatened  by  de- 
liberate burning. 

In  Colombia  there  have 
been  7,000  forest  fires,  includ- 
ing 37  in  protected  areas,  and 
40,000  acres  of  national  parks 
have  been  burnt 

Papua  New  Guinea  is  suf- 
fering its  worst  drought  for  50 
years,  and  speculators  have 
burned  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  forest  and  grassland, 
leaving  minions  on  the  edge 
of  starvation.  An  interna- 
tional relief  effort  is  tinder 
way  but  loss  of  vegetation  is 
expected  to  affect  the  climate. 

Most  recently,  Australia 
has  suffered  forest  and  scrub 
fires,  which  have  penetrated 
the  suburbs  of  Sidney. 

Kenya’s  famous  Imenti  For- 
est around  Mount  Kenya  has 
been  burned  by  illegal  settlers 
as  bribed  forest  officials  turn 
a blind  eye.  Tanzania,  Sene- 
gal and  foe  Congo  have  had 
large  forest  fires.  Rwanda's 
relic  cloud  forest  was  threat- 
ened in  the  Nyungwe  Mon- 
tane Forest  Reserve,  where 
several  square  miles  were  left 
burning  for  weeks  with  no  at- 
tempt to  put  them  out 

Michael  Tene,  an  attache  at 
foe  Indonesian  embassy  in 
London,  said:  “We  regret  the 
fires  which  we  are  trying  to 
stop,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
means.  We  are  not  a stupid: 
■people.'  We  want  the  forest  bat  ” 
at  the  same  time  we  have  to 
feed  200  million  people  and  so 
we  need  rice,  too"  ' 


US  scrambles  to  fight  spectre  of  bio-war 


Bradley  Graham  in  Utah 


Amarine  corps  unit 

trained  to  respond  to 
germ  and  poison  gas 
attacks  has  started  appearing 
beside  foe  police  at  major 
events  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  elite  team  made  a quiet 
debut  at  foe  1996  Olympics  in 
Atlanta.  Billeted  in  a wine 
warehouse,  its  members  re- 
ported for  duty  when  an 
explosion  shook  the  city's 
Centennial  Park.  They  pre- 
pared for  mnss  casualties, 
until  the  blast  was  traced  to  a 
conventional  bomb. 

This  year  the  unit,  accom- 
panied by  an  army  detach- 
ment similarly  equipped  with 
biochemical  suits  and  detec- 
tion devices,  monitored  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton’s  second  in- 
auguration and  hovered  near 
the  meeting  in  Denver  of  lead- 
ers of  the  industrialised 
states. 

Despite  these  precautions. 
American  officials  acknowl- 
edge fo.il  efforts  to  protect 
the  country  against  germ 


Gl  Jane  to  go  it 
alone  as  panel 
tells  Pentagon 
to  split  up  sexes 

Mark  Tran  fn  Now  York 

DEMI  MOORK  in  the  film 
GI  Jane  shaves  her 
bead,  does  om  -arm  push- 
ups and  proves  she  is  as 
tough  — if  not  tougher  — 
tban  the  men  training 
alongside  her  to  become 
members  of  the  United 

States  navy's  SEALS  unit. 

But  yesterday  a panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pentagon 
threw  out  Hollywood’s 
script  by  recommending 
that  men  and  women 
should  he  trained  sepa- 
rately and  live  apart  be- 
cause attempts  to  integrate 
them  are  leading  to  "less 
discipline,  less  unit  cohe- 
sion and  more  distraction”. 

If  accepted,  the  recom- 
mendations would  roll 
back  more  than  a decade  of 
policies  of  mixing  women 
and  men  in  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training. 

The  panel  was  appointed 
by  the  defence  secretary 
after  the  army  was  rocked 
by  sex  scandals  at  n Mary- 
land training  centre. 


weapons  are  in  foeir  infancy. 

"We  are  not  currently 
equipped  to  handle  a wide- 
spread terrorist  attack  that 
would  involve  biological 
weapons."  says  John  Hamre. 
the  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fence. "We’re  beginning  to 
bring  together  the  pieces,  but 
we’re  not  there  yet.” 

The  defence  secretary.  Wil- 
liam Cohen,  held  up  a 5lb  bag 
of  sugar  on  national  televi- 
sion last  month  to  explain 
that  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  anthrax  Iraq  could 
eliminate  at  least  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Washington. 

For  foe  military,  the  threat 
provides  new  missions  and 
the  prospect  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  added  equipment.  The 
increased  emphasis  on  this 
problem  may  coincide  with 
foe  waning  of  foe  Soviet  nu- 
clear threat,  but  Pentagon 
officials  sny  they  are  not  in- 
venting a threat  or  exaggerat- 
ing its  urgency. 

Defence  experts  say  troops 
remain  Inadequately 
equipped,  poorly  trained  and 
insufficiently  immunised  to 


Iraq  decries  US  inoculations 

A PROGRAMME  by  the  f dad  “has  affirmed  previ- 
Onited  States  to  tnocu-  ously  and  still  affirms  that 


MkUnited  States  to  Inocu- 
late its  troops  against  the 
deadly  biological  agent 
Anthrax  is  part  of  a cam- 
paign to  rally  hostility 
against  the  Baghdad  gov- 
ernment. Iraq  has  said. 

A statement  from  the  in- 
formation ministry  late  on 
Monday  said  the  inocula- 
tions were  part  of  a “mis- 
leading campaign”  by 
Washington  and  that  Bagh- 


combat  germ  warfare.  Cities 
are  even  more  vulnerable  to 
the  release  of  biological 
agents  in  underground  sys- 
tems or  outside  the  vents  of 
office  buildings. 

At  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
in  Utah,  the  military’s  only 
venue  for  testing  biological 
and  chemical  defences  in  foe 
field,  forces  experimented  last 
week  with  new  devices  for  an- 
alysing airborne  germ  agents. 
Air  detection  is  crucial  to 


Aborigines  get 
no  apology 


Christopher  Zlm*  In  Sydney 

THE  Australian  govern- 
ment refused  yesterday 
to  either  apologise  to  or 
compensate  foe  "Stolen  Gen- 
eration" Aborigines  in  its 
official  response  to  a human 
rights  commission  report  on 
past  policies  nr  breaking  up 
indigenous  families. 

The  aboriginal  affairs  min- 
ister. John  Herron,  unveiled  a 
four-year.  £im  million  package 
to  help  reunite  Aborigines 
taken  from  their  parents 
under  th<*  now  discredited 
policy  of  assimilation. 

Senator  Herron  said  that  he 
and  foe  prime  minister.  John 
Howard,  had  expressed  deep 
sorrow  about  the  actions  of 
federal  and  state  govern- 
ments and  Churches,  which 
continued  into  the  1960s.  but 
there  would  he  no  formal 
apology. 

“They  were  legal  actions, 
i An  apology  ran  only  be  given 
by  those  who  were  respon- 
sible.” he  said. 

The  package  was  the  gov- 
. ernmo ill’s  rr-s pause  to  the 


Human  Rights  and  Equal  Op- 
port  unities  Commission 
report  Bringing  Them  Home. 
The  report  included  several 
accounts  of  babies  being  forc- 
ibly removed  to  white  homes 
to  improve  their  health  care 
and  education. 

There  was  a mixed  res- 
ponse from  Aboriginal  lead- 
ers. who  said  foe  lack  of  an 
apology  and  compensation 
would  delay  reconciliation  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites. 

The  aboriginal  social  Jus 
tice  commissioner.  Mick  Dod- 
son. said:  "Of  course  the  fi- 
nancial initiatives  are 
welcomed,  but  they  are  di- 
minished by  the  silence  and 
stubbornness  in  relation  to 
other  matters,  in  particular 
the  apology." 

Lois  O’Donoghue,  foe  for- 
mer chair  of  Atsic.  the  Ab- 
original parliament,  who  was 
taken  from  her  parents,  said 
it  was  a day  of  shame  and 
national  disgrace. 

"What  it  was,  of  course, 
was  the  practice  of  genocide 
by  the  Australian  govern- 
ment to  wipe  us  out  as  a 
race.” 


dad  “has  affirmed  previ- 
ously and  still  affirms  that 
it  does  not  possess  a gram 
of  any  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction”. Iraq  had 
restated  that  position  dar- 
ing talks  this  week  with 
United  Nations  weapons  in- 
spectors. it  said. 

According  to  reports 
from  Washington,  the  US 
military  has  ordered  the 
vaccination  of  all  its  troops 
against  Anthrax.  — Reuters. 


confirming  that  an  attack  is 
under  way,  because  the  fast- 
est way  to  infect  large  popula- 
tions is  through  the  lungs. 

It  was  only  in  October  last 
year  that  the  army  equipped 
its  first  biological  detection 
unit,  a heavy  Humvee  all- 
terrain  vehicle  with  an  on- 
board laboratory.  The  Hum- 
vee is  too  cumbersome  for 
rapid  deployment,  so  foe  army 
is  looking  at  smaller  vehicles 
for  domestic  emergencies. 


News  in  brief 


Even  the  most  sophisti- 
cated germ  detectors  rely  on 
placing  air  samples  in  wet  so- 
lutions, a process  that  takes 
45  minutes,  immediate  analy- 
sis will  require  an  electronic 
system,  yet  to  be  perfected. 

Both  the  army’s  and  the 
marine  corps’  emergency  res- 
ponse teams  are  on  24-hour 
standby.  But  last  week’s  exer- 
cises showed  that  these  units 
are  still  foaming  how  to  co- 
ordinate their  sometimes 
overtapping  responsibilities, 
and  members  conceded  that 
they  would  be  easily  over- 
whelmed in  an  attack. 

Officials  say  the  units  could 
need  up  to  four  hours  just  to 
get  to  an  airport  to  fly  to  a 
crisis  zone. 

For  all  the  worry  about  the 
possibility  of  a germ  attack, 
experts  say  that  making  and 
delivering  a biological 
weapon  is  not  easy. 

To  separate,  collect  and 
disseminate  microscopic  an- 
thrax spores,  for  instance, 
would  require  a high  degree 
of  technical  sophistication. 

— Washington  Post. 


Islamic  dream  wife  proves 
elusive  in  today’s  Kuwait 


Jagan  leads  in 
Guyana  polls 

Janet  Jagan,  foe  US-bom  wid- 
ow of  foe  late  Guyanese  presi- 
dent Cbeddl  Jagan,  held  a 
slight  lead  yesterday  over  op- 
position leader  Desmond 

Hoyte  in  presidential  elec- 
tions in  the  republic. 

With  13  per  cent  of  votes 
counted,  her  People's  Progres- 
sive Party  had  34.651  votes  to 
22J304  for  Mr  Hoyle's  People’s 
National  Congress.  — AP. 

Drug  loophole 

President  Ernesto  Samper 
signed  a act  yesterday  which 
legalises  the  extradition  of  Co- 
lombian citizens  but  contains 
loopholes  to  protect  Cali  co- 
caine cartel  kingpins  already 
in  Colombian  jails.  Washing- 
ton has  criticised  the  act  be- 
cause it  means  they  will  never 
! be  tried  In  US  courts.  — AP. 

Prison  riot 

Greek  prison  guards  fatally 
! shot  an  Albanian  inmate  as 
he  tried  to  scale  a wall  to  es- 
cape Grom  Diavata  prison  in 
Salonica  during  a riot  yester- 
, day,  police  said.  — AP. 

I Fossil  babies 

Researchers  in  Paris  yester- 
day displayed  a few  tiny 


brown  teeth  and  two  forearm 
bones  from  two  children, 
under  three  years  old  when 
they  died,  who  lived  2 million 
years  ago.  The  remains,  which 
were  found  by  French  and 
South  African  researchers  at 
Driolen.  near  Pretoria,  are  the 
youngest  human  fossils  ever 
found.  — AP. 

Algeria  deaths 

Unknown  gunmen  slashed  the 
throats  of  four  girls  they  kid- 
napped after  massacring  14  of 
the  girls’  relatives  in  Algiers, 
an  Algerian  newspaper  said 
yesterday.  The  gunmen  killed 
the  girts  and  dumped  foeir 
bodies  in  Cheraga.  north-east 
of  Algiers,  La  Tribune  news- 
paper said.  Scores  of  young 
girls  have  been  abducted  in 
raids  on  villages  in  the  last 
year.  — Reuters. 

Lion  on  loose 

A hungry  lion  that  escaped 
from  a theme  park  and  was 
roaming  near  central  Flori- 
da’s tourist  meccas  was  spot- 
ted by  game  officials  Dear 
Walt  Disney  World  yesterday. 
Game  officials  said  trackers 
were  keeping  Nala  under  ob- 
servation but  they  did  not 
want  to  move  yet  because 
heavy  rains  had  made  condi- 
tions difficult 
— Reuters. 


Traditional  matchmakers  say  Western 
ideals  of  equality  held  by  Muslim  women 
can  make  marriage  difficult  - if  not  out 
of  the  question.  Kathy  Evans  reports 


Mohammed  is  a 
young  government 
clerk.  He  plans  to  get 
married  next  year,  and  his 
mother  has  put  the  word 
round  the  relatives  and 
neighbours  in  the  usual 
fashion.  Naturally,  he  is 
considering  some  of  the  key 
requirements  of  his  wife-to- 
be. 

‘Td  like  someone,  er,  like 
Cindy  Crawford  — but  of 
course  she  roust  have  an  Is- 
lamic ideology.”  he  said. 

This  somewhat  tall  order 
is  typical  of  the  demands 
the  matchmakers  of  Ku- 
wait fhee  today.  Working 
from  private  houses  and 
mosques,  these  marriage 
brokers  help  Kuwaiti  fam- 
ilies face  one  of  the  emir- 
ate’s growing  problems  — 
finding  the  right  spouse. 

“1  blame  liberation.” 
says  Uxnm  Feisei,  Kuwait’s 
busiest  and  longest-estab- 
lished matchmaker.  "Liber- 
ation has  made  thein 
answer  their  husbands 
back,  there  are  continual 
rows.  The  girls  have  to 
learn  obedience  and  respect 
for  their  husbands  if  they 
are  to  get  one.” 
Matchmakers  estimate 
that  there  are  40,000  spin- 
sters in  Kuwait  today,  a fig- 
ure unprecedented  in  the 
country’s  history.  With  the 
majority  of  Kuwaiti  women 
now  working  or  choosing  to 
study  up  to  graduate  level, 
many  delay  marriage  until 
their  mid-twenties  or  later. 
Matchmakers  say  such  de- 
cisions jeopardise  their 
chances  of  marrying  a ««« 
of  a similar  age,  and  even  of 
getting  married  at  alL 
Miriam,  a 26-year-old 
graduate  working  in  a gov- 
ernment ministry,  says  she 
has  hardly  any  friends  who 
are  married.  Like  many 
others,  she  scoffs  at  the 
idea  of  obedience. 

“NO  way.  No  way  am  1 go- 
ing to  obey  my  husband  or 
allow  him  total  control  in 
my  marriage.  1 want  a 
Western-style  marriage, 
like  yon  see  on  television, 
where  responsibilities  are 
shared." 


Local  psychologists  say 
that  such  attitudes,  bred  by 
decades  of  education  and 
exposure  to  Western  cul- 
ture, travel,  and  television, 
have  made  relations  be- 
tween men  and  women  a 
battlefield,  particularly 
after  marriage. 

“Women  are  no  longer 
agreeing  to  be  submissive, 
and  it  has  scared  men,” 


Kuwaiti  men  want  the  face 
of  Cindy  Crawford  bat  the 
ideology  and  veil  of  Islam 
PHOTOMONTAGE:  ROGER  TOOTH 

says  Dr  Adnan  Shaft!,  one 
of  Kuwait's  leading  psy- 
chologists. “Men  are  used 
to  being  the  boss,  but  now 
we  have  two  powerful  opin- 
ions in  the  family  and  this 
is  where  conflict  begins.” 

Knwalti  men  often  have 
close  relationships  with 
foreign  women  while  being 
educated  abroad,  but  psy- 
chologists and  matchmak- 
ers alike  say  that  many  still 
want  a traditional  mar- 
riage when  they  return. 

Some  opt  to  find  a wife 
through  the  marriage  ser- 
vice run  by  a special  com- 
mittee at  Hawaii  mosque  in 
Kuwait  city,  which  special- 
ises in  matches  for  commit- 
ted Muslims.  In  existence 
for  just  a year,  it  has  per- 
formed 104  marriages  and 
has  nearly  800  men  and 
women  on  its  books.  So 
great  is  the  demand  that 


the  service  is  to  be  comput- 
erised next  year  and  extra 
staff  taken  on. 

“Kuwaiti  men  just  do  not 
trust  the  liberated  girls,” 
said  Abu  Khatab,  who  man- 
ages the  mosque’s  marriage 
committee.  “Boys  want 
conservative,  religious 
girls”. 

A traditional  wife,  he 
said,  would  not  leave  the 
house  without  her  hus- 
band's permission,  would 
respect  his  father  and 
mother,  and  would  not 
entertain  anyone  without 
her  husband’s  permission. 
Men,  he  believes,  must  be 
the  boss. 

Unlike  his  commercial 
rivals,  who  charge  at  least 
£2,000  for  each  marriage. 
Mr  Kha tab’s  service  is  free. 
Each  mnw  and  woman  is 
required  to  provide  a 
photograph,  the  girls  cover- 
ing their  hair  but  showing 
their  faces.  The  couple  are 
then  allowed  to  meet  in  the 
company  of  mosque  offi- 
cials. Some  are  already 
married  and  seeking 
second  wives,  or  are 
divorced. 

A question  on  the  girls’ 
application  forms  asks 
whether  they  are  muhajaba 
(cover  their  hair)  or  muna- 
kaba  (wear  a face  veil  as 
well).  “Mimakabas  are  not 
popular,”  said  Mr  Khatab. 

But  Dr  Shatti  said  that 
even  many  of  the  more  reli- 
gious girls  had  got  used  to  a 
working  life  and  had  be- 
come more  selective.  "We 
psychologists  are  picking 
up  the  problems  which 
occur  later  In  these  mar- 
riages as  the  result  of  role 
confusion.  Most  of  the  men 
want  an  educated  woman, 
but  they  don't  realise  that 
If  a girl  is  educated,  she  is 
likely  to  argue  back." 
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Genes  to  make  America 

If  the  revolution  can’t  be  halted  it  must  be  curbed 


THREE  YEARS  ago  there  were  no  gen- 
etically modified  (GM)  foods.  This  year 
more  than  30  million  acres  of  such 
crops  have  been  planted  in  the  US  and 
double  that  is  expected  next  year.  In 
Britain  — where  GM  tomato  puree  and 
one  GM  cheese  are  already  on  the 
supermarket  shelves  — the  first  modi- 
fied seed  crops  are  expected  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  EU  early  next  year.  We 
are  about  to  be  stampeded  into  the  GM 
age  whether  we  like  it  or  not  The 
revolution  — for  that  is  what  it  is  — is 
being  led  by  a small  number  of  mainly 
American  agrochemical  corporations 
headed  by  Monsanto  which  combine  a 
strong  profit  motive  with  an  evangelis- 
tic mission  to  change  the  way  the  world 
eats.  As  our  series  this  week  shows, 
their  patents  on  plant-gene  technology 
may  prove  as  significant  as  the  arrival 
of  computers  or  the  Bomb.  We  know  to 
our  cost  how  the  early  promise  of  cheap 
safe  nuclear  power  turned  sour  with  a 
huge  clean-up  bilL  And  if  a minor  bug 
like  putting  two  instead  of  four  digits 
for  the  year  can  lead  to  tens  of  billions 
of  pounds  being  spent  by  computer 
users  to  prevent  a millennium  melt- 
down, then  what  chance  is  there  of  a 
safe  voyage  through  the  genetic  age? 

The  prospects  are  dazzling.  Monsan- 
to's vision  is  of  GM  bringing  food  to 
hundreds  of  millions  as  yet  unborn  who 
otherwise  might  face  a world  running 


out  of  food  — in  which  an  area  the  size 
of  America  would  be  needed  just  to  feed 
expected  new  populations  during  the 
next  30  years.  To  critics  Monsanto  is 
part  of  a profit-hungry  industry  pro- 
tected by  legal  patents,  obsessed  with 
commercial  secrecy,  monopolising 
research  spending  and  now  so  close  to 
liberal  goverments  that  it  looks  like  a 
double  act  Worse,  what  started  off  with 
simple  gene  manipulation  of  soya  beans 
or  tomatoes  will  run  into  a host  of 
scientific  problems  which  may  not  be 
reversible.  So  for,  it’s  so  good,  but 


society  should  be  aware  that  there  are 
risks  that  no-one  can  foresee.  Things,  as 
always,  go  wrong.  Monsanto  may  try  to 
take  all  precautions  but  what  happens 
when  people  start  deliberately  abusing 
the  science  — as  they  will?  As  Malcolm 
Walker,  chief  executive  of  the  Iceland 
food  chain  says:  “Genetics  is  incredibly 
inexact  We  are  playing  with  fire.  I 
think  it’s  horrendous.” 

What  should  be  done?  Even  hardened 
environmentalists  admit  that  the  revo- 
lution hasn’t  yet  caused  a disaster  and 
in  any  case  it  simply  has  too  much 
momentum  in  a globalised  age  to  be 
stopped,  and  that  what  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  regulate  its  advance  and  provide 
early  warning  of  dangers.  The  first 
imperative  is  to  ensure  that  every 
product  containing  genetically  modi- 
fied material  is  clearly  labelled.  People 
have  a right  not  to  eat  such  products 
and  Monsanto  has  fallen  at  the  first 
fence  in  not  doing  this  with  its  pioneer- 
ing soya  beans.  Britain’s  supermarkets 
have,  commendably,  agreed  to  label  GM 
products  but  that  is  not  enough.  It 
should  be  a legal  requirement  for  all 
manufacturers  as  well  as  distributors. 

Second,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
stronger  independent  but  publicly  ac- 
countable monitoring  body  with  access 
to  the  research  findings  of  the  compa- 
nies and  equipped  with  the  latest  skills 
for  risk  assessment  to  discover  — and 
publicise  — unexpected  side  effects.  It 
would  concentrate  the  minds  of  the 
producers  if  the  EITs  directive  on 
product  liability  were  to  be  extended  to 
primary  agricultural  produce,  as  the 
Consumers’  Association  has  suggested. 
Finally,  the  EU  should  divert  more  of 
the  huge  fluids  wasted  on  subsidies  — 
like  paying  farmers  not  to  produce — to 
organic  forming  to  provide  wary  con- 
sumers with  a real  choice.  This  at  least 
will  ensure  that  even  if  the  GM  band- 
wagon proves  to  be  unstoppable,  not 
everyone  will  have  to  jump  on  board. 


Nelson  Mandela’s  tough  legacy 

Fighting  povertylih3  inequality  won’t  be  an  easy  option' 


THE  EIGHT  which  Nelson  Mandela  has 
led  for  five  decades  was  a fight  against 
poverty  and  lack  of  human  dignity,  and 
fora  non-racial  South  Africa  with  free- 
dom'for  all  For  27  years  in  prison,  he 
remained  true  to  these  ideals  as  set  out 
in  his  defence  speech  at  the  Rivonia 
Trial.  And  under  his  state  presidency  a 
South  Africa  which  had  been  brutalised 
by  apartheid  has  done  remarkably  well 
to  recreate  something  of  that  vision. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  in 
his  farewell  speech  as  president  of  the 
ANC,  Mr  Mandela  chose  deliberately  to 
focus  on  the  difficulties  ahead  rather 
than  on  what  has  been  achieved. 

Mr  Mandela’s  criticism  of  those 
whites  who  have  still  not  accepted  the 
reality  of  majority  rule  and  his  censure 
of  the  mass  media  for  spreading  "anti- 
ANC  propaganda”  may  strike  a jarring 
note.  Certainly  he  cannot  be  accused  by 
his  critics  this  time  of  being  too  bland. 
His  judgment  seems  influenced  by  the 
failure  of  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  to  persuade  the  majority 
of  former  white  leaders  to  testify:  the 
recent  and  most  blatant  example  was 
the  refusal  by  P W Botha  to  co-operate. 
Many  Afrikaners  are  slow  to  acknowl- 
edge that  apartheid  was  not  only  unsuc- 
cessful but  unjust,  and  there  is  a ten- 
dency in  the  media  to  highlight  stories 
of  alleged  black  incompetence.  It  may 
be  an  over-statement  to  claim,  as  Mr 
Mandela  has  done,  that  there  is  a con- 
scious campaign  to  destabilise  the  gov- 
ernment and  make  the  country  ungov- 
ernable. If  there  is  concrete  evidence. 


then  it  would  be  sensible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  produce  it  now.  Yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  many  claims  of  dirty  tricks 
by  white  supremacists  in  the  last  years 
of  minority  rule  which  seemed  far- 
fetched at  the  time  have  sauce  been 
proved  true.  This  is  still  not  a normal 
society  where  the  best  intentions  can  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Mr  Mandela  also  levelled  some  neces- 
sary criticism  at  his  own  party.  History 
would  never  grant  it,  he  said,  a second 
chance  “to  participate  in  the  creation  of 
a new  world.”  His  censure  of  demagogu- 
ery and  self-promotion  surely  had  a 
broader  target  than  his  ex-wife.  ANC 
party  documents  prepared  for  this  con- 
ference have  also  condemned  internal 
factionalism,  and  called  for  a new  style 
of  leadership  which  will  include  mem- 
bers who  have  joined  since  the  over- 
throw of  apartheid. 

The  economy  remains  an  area  where 
the  most  difficult  choices  still  have  to 
be  made.  The  government  has  begun  to 
tackle  problem  areas  in  the  townships 
which  festered  under  apartheid.  But  so 
for  it  has  favoured  (mainly  white)  busi- 
ness interests  in  order  to  retain  finan- 
cial stability  and  international  confi- 
dence. Mr  Mandela’s  successor  Thabo 
Mbeki  is  also  likely  to  promote  market 
policies.  But  mere  denunciations  of 
white  recalcitrance  will  not  be  enough 
to  satisfy  the  ANC’s  trade  union  and 
political  allies.  Mr  Mandela  achieved 
freedom  for  his  people,  but  fighting 
poverty  and  inequality  will  prove  an 
even  harder  task. 


Luring  youngsters  for  the  kill 

Alas,  nothing  will  stop  the  weasel  words  of  the  tobacco  industry 


THE  CHANCE  of  catching  CJD  from 
beef  on  the  bone  could  not  be  more 
remote.  Millions  to  one.  The  Govern- 
ment’s scientific  advisers  estimated 
there  was  a one  in  20  chance  of  one 
person  catching  the  disease  next  year  if 
there  was  no  ban.  But  Jack  Cunning, 
ham  went  ahead  and  introduced  a ban 
to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  take  tough 
decisions.  The  chance  of  painful  and 
premature  death  from  smoking  could 
hanfly  be  greater  at  least  one  in  two. 
Yet  the  Government  still  insisted  For- 
mula One  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
cigarette  adverts  for  another  nine 
years,  despite  research  showing  how 
successful  such  promotion  has  been  in 
booking  young  boys  to  the  habit  Lur- 
u- l k crucial  to  an  industry 

tv?*?  j*  of  its  clients  every  day. 
TO  their  credit  ministers  will  be  ban- 
ning all  other  forms  of  tobacco  advertis- 
ing shortly.  That  is  much  better  than 
the  last  Government’s  miserable  re- 


cord. Meanwhile,  health  educators  are 
due  to  launch  their  hardest  hitting  anti- 
tobacco  advertising  campaign. 

Stand  by  for  a torrent  of  “nanny 
state”  allegations  from  the  tobacco 
barons.  Beware  their  weasel  words. 
Misinformation  is  their  trade;  truth  the 
biggest  threat  to  their  evil  profits.  All 
moves  by  ministers  to  tell  the  truth 
about  tobacco  will  be  desperately  dis- 
paraged by  the  industry  and  the  threats 
to  health  blatantly  denied.  They're 
shameless  in  their  mendacity.  It  has 
been  honed  over  30  years  as  scientists 
have  exposed  the  catastrophic  effects  of 
smoking.  The  young  are  the  industry’s 
target  audience:  most  smokers  start  at 
14  and  are  addicts  by  17.  Within  a 
decade,  most  will  want  to  stop  but  be 
incapable.  Compared  to  what  the  indus- 
try spends,  the  new  S2J5  million  anti- 
tobacco campaign  is  puny.  But  the  tar- 
get is  right  young  people.  That  is  where 
the  war  will  be  won  or  lost 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Tomorrow  it’s 
genes  for  tea 

YOUR  reporter’s  warning 
that  genetic  ally -engi- 
neered food  could  lead  to 

maim  Tmamplnymant  amongst 

farmers  and  the  collapse  ctf 
export  markets  In  the  third 
world  (Food:  the  £250bn  gam- 
ble, December  15)  Is  surely 
something  we  should  cele- 
brate, not  fear? 

Zn  Britain,  advances  in 
agricultural  technology  mean 
that  most  of  us  have  escaped 
the  back-breaking  drudgery 
of  a subsistence  lifestyle  and 
replaced  it  with  the  infinitely 
more  rewarding  pleasures  of 
urbanisation. 

If  genetic  engineering  can 
increase  yields,  improve 
nutritional  content  and 
reduce  the  labour  required  to 
put  <hnnw  on  the  table,  then 
that  can  only  be  a good  thing. 
Denying  modern  technology 
to  those  who  need  it  is  a sure- 
fire way  of  perpetuating  the 
deprivation  that  agrarian 
societies  have  to  live  through. 
Baal  Bryan. 

205  Shenley  Fields  Road, 
Birmingham  B296NR. 

Monsanto  declares  that 
“you  can  look  back,  or 
ask  how  you're  going  to  feed 
the  world”.  Perhaps  they 
don’t  want  us  to  look  back  lest 
we  remember  that  they  were 
major  producers  of  Agent  Or- 
ange, which,  despite  their 
protestation  to  the  contrary, 
was  responsible  for  a range  of 
cancers  in  those  involved  in 
the  Vietnam  war  and  thou- 
sands of  birth  defects  since. 

Dr  Malcolm  Parker. 
Department  of  chemistry, 
Surrey  University. 

"I  "HIS  argument  that  compa- 
I nies  like  Monsanto  are 
restricting  consumer  choice 

by  mining  gPnPtirwTly-mnd i- 

fled  soya  beans  with  ordinary 
beans  is  a spurious  one.  With 
the  invention  of  the  light 
bulb,  gas  lamps  ceased  to  be 
available  — but  no  one  com- 
plained of  a restriction  In  con- 
sumer choice,  instead  choos- 
ing to  welcome  Innovation.  If 
genetically-modified  foods  are 
cheaper  to  produce,  safe  to  eat 
and  at  least  as  tasty,  then 
what’s  the  objection? 

Tony  Gilland. 

23RoslynRoad. 

London  N15SJB. 


YOU  are  right  to  highlight 
the  impact  of  genetically- 
modified  food  and  biotechnol- 
ogy — but  I suspect  you  are 
too  late.  The  European  Parlia- 
ment was  under  huge  pres- 
sure to  approve  a EU-wide 
biotechnology  patent  direc- 
tive. Significantly,  it  Is  the 
only  EU-wide  patent  legisla- 
tion, it  will  bypass  national 
patenting  legislation  and,  in 
one  swoop,  the  debate  on  bio- 
technology In  Europe  is  effec- 
tively at  an  end. 

David  Hattem  MEP. 

41  Underhill  Street, 
Bridgnorth.  SaHop  WV16  4BP. 

OUR  numbers  are  welt 
versed  in  the  ethical  and 
consumer  arguments  sur- 
rounding genetically-modified 
food,  but  the  rest  Of  the  public 
is  in  virtual  ignorance,  espe- 
cially of  the  tact  that  with  60 
per  cent  of  processed  food  con- 
taining soya,  they  effectively 
have  no  choice. 

Consumer  choice  has  to  be 
respected  and  protected  by 
biotechnology  companies, 
food  manufacturers,  farmers 
and  the  Government  Towns- 
women will  continue  to  fight 
the  propaganda  to  demand 
labelling  and  well-balanced  in- 
formation. 

Iris  Shanahan. 

National  chairman. 
Townswomen's  Guilds, ' 

75  Harbome  Road, 

Edgbaston  B16  3D  A 

T is  vital  that  European 
political  wffl  is  more  success- 
fill  In  resisting  thin  cultural 
import  from  the  US  than  ft  has 
been  in  the  past  There  is 
more  at  stake  this  time. 

Brian  FUling. 

4 Peel  Place. 

Barrowford,  Nelson  BB96BK 


Mr  Campbell  protests 


CONTRARY  to  reports 
in  some  of  the  Sunday 
papers,  I had  nothing  to 
do  with  David  HfiTs  com- 
plaints about  John  Humpb- 
rys's  interview  of  Harriet 
Hannan  (The  man  Labour 
wants  to  gag,  December  13).  1 
know  this  is  not  the  first  time 
David  Han  complained 
having  listened  to  this  and 
many  other  interviews  of  sim- 
ilar ilk,  Z fully  support  his 
idea  that  there  is  a problem. 

It  is  that  Mr  Humphrys  is 
incapable  of  hwigfrifng  that 
politicians  might  tell  the 
truth,  or  of  allowing  them  to 
explain  complex  points.  Hie 
and  his  colleagues  complain 


that  politicians  speak  only  in 
soundbites,  and  yet  barely  is 
half  a sentence  out  of  the  poli- 
tician's mouth  than  Mr 
Humphrys  interrupts  (only 
Michael  Heseltine,  for 
reasons  I have  never  under- 
stood, is  exempted.) 

The  hoo-ha  that  has  sur- 
rounded David's  complaint 
has  exposed  another  problem: 
that  the  media  is  incapable  of 
seeing  wrong  In  file  merffr. 
John  Humphrys  is  a highly- 
paid,  wdt informed,  reason- 
ably good  Interviewer.  He  is 
not  the  Queen  Mother.  Again, 


contrary  to  myth,  we  rarely 
ramplain  about  the  BBC.  But 
when  we  do,  it  is  impossible 
to  to  proper  debate  for 

they  refhse  to  acknowledge 
the  possibility  of  error. 

I recently  compla  ined  to  the 
World  at  One  over  their  deci- 
sion not  to  cover  the  NHS 
white  paper,  and  provided 
with  an  analysis  that 
showed  that  the  programme 
systematically  gave  more  cov- 
erage to  stories  they  believed 
to  be  damaging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  systematically 
reduced  coverage  of  polity  an- 
nouncements that  require  ex- 
planation to  the  public. 

I admit  this  is  not  our  first 
complaint  about  a pro- 
gramme whose  editor  defined 
his  role  during  the  election  as 
“looking  for  Labour’s  new 
Jennifer's  ear”.  But  not  to 
cover  such  an  Important 
white  paper,  having  led  their 
programme  eight  times  on  the 
subject  of  tobacco  advertis- 
ing strikes  me  as  evidence  of 
the  point  we  are  making. 

When  ona  of  my  staff  ar- 
gued about  this  with  a pro- 
ducer, he  was  told:  “The 
Tories  are  so  crap  at  Oppos- 
ition that  we  have  to  do  it.” 
This  is  an  interesting  defin- 


ition of  the  BBC’s  role,  and 
one  which,  surely,  we  should 
be  allowed  to  challenge. 
Alastair  Campbell- 

Chief  Press  Secretary, 

10  Downing  Street, 

London  SW1A2AA. 

ON  one  occasion  during 
my  three-year  stint  as 
one  of  “the  platitude-spouting 
folk  on  Thought  for  the  Day 
(Letters,  December  16),  I 
asked  my  producer  not  to 
broadcast  the  name  of  my  col- 
lege, in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  correspondence 
from  Radio  4 listeners. 

Seconds  before  I was  due  to 
go  on  air,  John  Humphrys 
came  on  the  fine  to  the  local 
studio  and  asked  for  xny  exact 
address.  As  I prevaricated,  he 
quite  rightly  began  to  repeat 
the  question  and  I capitulated 
instantly. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. John,  for  whom  I have 
the  utmost  respect  and  admi- 
ration, has  always  treated 
TFTD  presenters  with  cour- 
tesy, whatever  his  own  views. 
The  mhm  cannot  be  said  of 
his  audience. ' 

Dr  Paula  Clifford. 

Magdalen  College, 

Oxford. 


Helpful  hints  for  two  genders  in  search  of  identity 


RICHARD  Benson's  attempt 
to  understand  the  crisis  in 
masculinity  (Young  soul 
rebels,  G2,  December  15) 
misses  two  Important  words 
in  gender  analysis:  capitalism 
and  power. 

His  father's  generation 
looked  back  to  a time  when 
men's  role  was  dear  because 
men  had  been  exposed  to  ruth- 
less capitalistic  changes  for 
generations,  and  had  devel- 
oped qualities  to  survive  and 
secure  a dice  of  the  cake,  ie  by 
brotherhood,  loyalty  to 
unions,  discipline,  teamwork, 
aggression  and,  when  neces- 
sary, violence. 

Now  that  capitalist  Interests 
have  made  such  qualities  un- 
fashionable, and  violent  torn. 
inism  has  given  way  to  narcis- 
sistic “woman  power”,  I 
despair  of  where  an  effective 
alternative  will  come  from. 
Soft  lads  and  feminism?  No. 
Give  me  nasty,  effective, 

working  mwi  miylimp 

Robert  NGuteefi. 

13  Frankfort  Road, 

London  SE24  9N3L 


Batson’s  choice  of 
terminology  is  unfortunate. 
“Soft  lads”  Is  an.  ironic  expres- 
sion of  contempt  for  the  igno- 
rant and  incompetent 
Colin  Taylor. 

SI  Tidy  Sheet, 

Brighton  BNl  4EL. 
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I WONDER  whether  I inhabit 
I the  same  world  as  Linda 
Grant  when  she  stereotypes 
men  as  footballers,  plane- 
spotters  and  snooker  players, 
who  are  uninterested  in  gos- 
sip (Why  women  wont  keep 
their  mouths  shut,  G2,  De- 
cember 16). 

I am  a musician  and  writer. 
Whenever  1 get  together  for  a 
few  pints  with  my  male  col- 
leagues, we  launch  straight 
into  gossip:  Lucy’s  walked  out 
an  Tom,  Z6e’s  moved  in  with 
Sam,  Rebecca  is  trying  to  get 
more  work  by  sleeping  with 
Michael . . . and  so  it  goes  on. 

In  contrast,  what  about  all 
those  career-driven  female 
we  read  about  in  the  Guard- 
ian? They  are  surely  far  too 
busy  pursuing  their  careers  to 
find  much,  time  for  gossip. 
BasUHowitt. 

21  Mauldeth  Road  West, 

Wlthington  M20  3EQ. 


THE  tone  of  your  report 
(Aids  victims  ‘Infect 
troops7,  December  16)  is  that 
“boys  will  be  boys  and  it’s  all 
the  girls’  fault”.  Frankly,  this 
won't  do.  Soldiering  is  a com- 
plex. high-tech  business,  but 
if  soldiers  can’t  manage  the 
comparatively  simple  process 
of  putting  condoms  on,  it 
doesn’t  exactly  inspire  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  per- 
form more  demanding  duties. 

As  someone  who  has  been 
Involved  in  HIV-related  work 
for  the  past  decade,  I am  cer- 
tainly sympathetic  to  the 
anxiety  that  any  of  the  sol- 
diers involved  must  be  expe- 
riencing. However,  if  they  axe 
old  enough  to  defend  our 
country,  they  are  old  enmigh 
to  take  responsibility  for 
their  sexual  behaviour. 
Trevor  McCarthy. 

68  Winchester  Avenue. 
Leicester  LE31AW. 


Pleas©  include  a full  postal 
address  on  all  letters.  We  may 
edit  them:  shorter  letters  are 
more  likely  to  appear.  We  regret 
we  cannot  acknowledge  those 
not  used 


Shattered 

Anyone  who  has  spent 

time  In  the  glasaencLosed. 
grime-streaked  escalators  of 
the  Pompidou  Centre  or, 
closer  to  home,  in  the  once- 
praised  Pimlico  School, 
roofed  in  class,  which  regis- 
ters 100C  temperatures 
throughout  file  spring  and 
summer,  must  question  the 
wisdom  ctf  erecting  a vast 
glass  enclosure  for  the  South 
Bank  (Leader,  December  16). 

A hundred  maids  with  a 
hundred  pans  might  be  hired 
to  dean  the  glass;  but  the  only 
way  cf  surviving  a hot  sum- 
mer would  be  to  dismantle 
ceiling  and  walls  completely. 

Surely  London’s  greatest 
public  asset  is  its  river;  its 
most  inviting  public  space  is 
the  South  Bank  river  walk. 
To  shut  down  our  major  arts 
centre,  now  functioning 
superbly  in  Its  architecturally 
TmdiffHugui«v>p<i  buildings,  in 
order  to  cut  it  off  from  the 
river  and  turn  it  round  to  fees 
a giant  shopping  mall,  seems 
totally  perverse. 

Judith  Chemafk. 

124  Mansfield  Road, 

London  NW32JB. 


IDO  not  for  one  instant  sug- 
gest that  women’s  lives 
would  be  fuller  if  they  engaged 
in  what  Linda  Grant  calls  “the 
thugglsh  rantings  of  a gender 
preoccupied  with  measuring 
dick  size”.  Nor  do  I accept  that 
my  existence  as  a human 
being  is  somehow  stunted  by  a 
reluctance  to  engage  In  gossip. 
But  if  Ms  Grant  wishes  to  en- 
lighten readers  on  the  female 
mindset,  defending  the  valid- 
ity of  gossip  may  not  be  the 
most  effective  manner  with 
which  to  do  so. 

Martin  D Baccardax. 
Netberhall  Gardens,  . 

London  NWS  5RT. 

I INDA  Grant  says  we 
L_women  enjoy  a good  old 
gossip.  Not  me.  Vm  no  gossip: 
Bnt  ni  tell  you  who  is. 

Laura  Marcus.  . . 

10  Nunn  Street, 

Leek,  Staffs  ST13  SEA. 


A Country  Diary 


Cuts,  class  and 
council  flats 

"TTHE  diagram  in  your  Anal- 
I ysis  of  disability  cuts  (De- 
cember 16),  showing  the  rise 
in  expenditure  on  disability 
benefits,  was  somewhat  mis- 
leading. By  using  cash  prices 
rather  than  real  prices,  It  cre- 
ated the  impression  that  ex- 
penditure in  1996/97  was  al- 
most five  times  as  much  as  in 
1983/84. 

But  if  inflation  is  taken  into 
account  spending  on  these 
benefits  has  only  gone  up  2.7 
times,  and  as  a proportion  of 
GDP  it  has  doubled  (from  L6 
per  cent  In  1963/84  to  3.1  per 
cent  in  1996/97). 

This  is  still  a big  jump,  but 
much  less  catastrophic  than 
your  diagram  implied. 
Josephine  Webb. 

Nuffield  College, 

Oxford. 

AS  Harriet  Harman  wants 
/^people  an  benefits  to  work 
perhaps  she  could  explain  the 
following:  when  I recently 
asked  at  the  Job  Centre  for 
assistance  in  paying  my  trav- 
elling expenses  to  attend  a job 
interview,  I was  told  they 
could  not  help  as  I had  not 
been  unemployed  for  13 
weeks.  This  resulted  in  my 
being  unable  to  attend  the  in- 
terview and  hence  the  possi- 
bility of  gaining  employment 
was  missed. 

G Bradley. 

18  Springfield  Court, 
Doncaster  DN58UP. 

IN  A reclassification  of  this 
country’s  social  classes  into 
eight  (Underclass  now  knows 
its  place  in  revised  social  clas- 
sification, December  15), 
where  subtle  distinctions  are 
made  between  carpenters 
(Class  4)  and  plumbers  (Class 
5),  it  Is  ridiculous  to  have  a 
Class  l covering  GFs,  teach- 
ers, managers  of  25  staff  etc 
together,  apparently  with  all 
those  above  them.  Where  are 
the  movers  and  shakers  of  our 
society:  the  directors  of  large 
companies,  the  landowners, 
the  members  of  quangos  and 
the  senior  civil  servants? 

Ian  Campbell. 

62  Wroughton  Road, 

Loudon  SWll  6BG. 

\ A /HEN  win  journalists  get 
Wit  into  their  heads  Hurt, 
despite  significant  pockets  of 
gentrification  and  the  odd 
Prime  Minister,  TsHngfwn  is 
still  essentially  an  old  fesh- 
ioned,  working-class  inner 
London  borough;  more  "coun- 
cil flat  pie  and  mash” 
than  “villa  and  sun-dried 
tomatoes”? 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  the 
address.  I’m  an  Angel  boy. 
born  and  bred. 

David  Sutherland. 

2 Fraziers  Folly, 

Siddington, 

GLOSGL76HR. 


THE  WREB3N:  It’s  a dark  old 
morning..  Even  the  blinding 
security  lights  which  cover 
nows  of  new  cars  between  the 
tracks  are  still  on.  From  there, 
north  to  the  orange  sodium 
streetlights,  these  fields  hold 
their  own  pool  of  darkness. 
Gradually,  eastwards  above 
the  wooded  pltmounds  cf  The 
Nab.  another  small- town.  In- 
dustrial dawn  flowers,  red  as 
the  ghosts  of  long-cold  fur- 
naces. The  redness  spreads 
across  the  sky  until  it  Ixdds  an 
entire  aeppejin- shaped  ckmd 
In  a scarlet  flame.  Suddenly,  a 
dark  speck  appears  against 
the  glow,  a living  blur  of 
wings,  a kestrel.  The  kestrel 
hovers  above  the  field,  dips, 
gains  a few  feet  and  hovers 
again.  What  can  it  possibly 
see,  30  feet  down  in  the  cold, 
wet  darkness?  Perhaps,  like 
the  police  helicopters,  which 
also  occasionally  hunt  here 
for  fugitives,  it  doesn’t  need 
the  light  but  has  special  detec- 
tors. Or  maybe,  like  the  zen 
archer.  It  can  nail  lls  target 
blindfolded.  Taut,  an  some  in- 
visible kite-string  straining 


r; t...  
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against  the  earth,  the  kestrel 
defies  the  gravity,  which 
slowly  drags  the  vegetation  of 
the  fidd  down  into  its  hungry 
mud.  No  two  wing-beats  are 
the  same.  The  pinions  whirr, 
then  stiH  The  tail  rudders, 
fens  and  brakes.  It  dives, 
aborts,  resumes  its  position  *— 
hove r-glld e-hove r . But  the 
psychic  beam  from  behind 
that  sickle  beak  keeps  still  as 
it  lasers  inch  by  inch  through 
the  grass.  Does  the  kestrel  see 
every  beetle,  shrew,  mouse, 
vole,  only  choosing  which  is 
worth  diving  for?  Does  any- 
thing stir  in  this  cold,  wet, 
winter  morning,  or  is  the  kes- 
trel hunting  because  It  knows 
no  other  way  to  be?  Will  it  kill 
now?  Is  it  hopeful,  or  starved 
and  mad?  The  kestrel  is  fam- 
ously the  knave’s  falcon.  And 
this  is  knave’s  land:  a com- 
mon foe  scoundrels,  of  coarse 
grass  and  knavish  weeds.  Be- 
fore the  day  takes  hold,  the 
kestrel’s  magic  grips  this  little 
world,  answering  all  this 
knave’s  stupid  questions  by 
just  being. 

PAUL  EVANS 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


IN  a staggering  turn-op 
for  the  farm  book,  a Tory 
spin  doctor  has  beaten 
his  Labour  rival  to  a punch; 
David  Hill  may  threaten  to 
“withdraw  cooperation” 
from  the  Tbdayshow  over 
John  Hnmphrys's  insolence 
in  asking  poor  Hattie  Har- 
man a question  . . .but  Gre- 
gor McKay  at  Smith  Square 
has  gone  ntwafl  arid  done  it! 
Yesterday,  William  Hague 

refused  the  offer  of  the 

much  prized  8.10  slot;  but 
when  my  colleague  Simon 
Bowers  rang  Gregor  for  an 
explanation, 
oddly  coy.  "Well,  Simon," 
he  said,  "Mr  Hague  did  an 
awful  lot  of  media  work 
tins  morning — BBC  Break- 
fast. GMTV,  Sky,  Radio  S 

Live,  Channel  5 "In 

which  case,  it  seems  even 
stranger  that  he  eschewed 
the  most  important  slot  of 
alL  “I  think  m leave  it 
there,"  said  Mr  McKay, 
with  a muffled  laugh  to 
himself.  The  truth,  we 

gather,  is  that  Gregor  is  so 
upset  by  Today’s  failure — 
as  he  sees  it — to  give  Tory 
spokesmen  enough  time 
that  he  has  withdrawn  the 
Leader  from  battle.  “Er,  no, 
Td  rather  not  comment  on 
that,"  said  Mr  McKay,  un- 
leashing another  bashfol 
titter  by  way  of  farewell. 
Amazingstufif 


SHOULD  David  HUI  fol- 
low Mr  McKay’s  lead, 
the  Diary  is  on 
standby  to  give  the  Today 

PmpramTnP  (■nmia^ilhig" 

for  we  well  know  the  agony 
of  being  ignored  by  Number 
10.  Yesterday's  enquiries — 
have  the  Blairs  been  in- 
vited to  William  Hague's 
wedding?  ("You  really  need 
to  speak  to  Mr  Hague  about 
that.")  And  will  they  be 
sending  a present?  ("Er, 
that's  a personal  matter  for 
Mr  Blair.  We  have  no  com- 
ment.”)— were  met  with 
such  coolness  that  Simon 
asked  outright  if  we  are 
being  boycotted?  A pause 
ensued.  "Yon  wouldn't  be 
from  the  Guardian  Diary, 
would  you?”  asked  the 
press  officer.  Yes.  said 
Simon,  I would  indeed. 

“Oh,  what  a surprise,”  said 
fhig  master  of  irony.  “Well, 
we  have  nothin  further  to 
say,  thank  you."  And  with 
that,  she  was  gone. 


Concern  mounts, 
meanwhile,  that  the 
Prime  Minister's 
speech  writers  are  going  in 
for  too  many  weak  puns.  In- 
terviewed  on  the  highly  ce- 
rebral GMTV  breakfast . 
show  on  Sunday  aboutthe 
possibility  of  cuts  in  bene- 
fits to  the  disabled,  Mr  Blair 
began  one  answerwith  the. 
words:  “Look,  If wefre  go- 
ing to  get  this  country  hack 
an  its  feet  again ..."  Poor 
taste.  Poor  timing.  Poor 


m ■ VHILE  Tony  was  on 
\mmW  GMTV.  over  on 
mw  BBCl  his  deputy 
was  chatting  about  Geof- 
frey  Rohinscm  with  Sir 
David  Frost.  Since  then, 
with  startling  originality, 
John  Prescott  has  denied 
accusing  Mr  Robinson  of 
hypocrisy,  claiming  that  Ms 
remarks  were  “taken  out  of 
context”.  In  a bid  to  help 
him  pro  ve  the  point,  we 
have  called  Cor  the  tran- 
script. Frost:  “Pour  of  the 
frontpages  return  to  the 
subject  of  Geoffrey  Robin- 
son. Would  you  say,  to 
quote  an  old  phrase,  his  po- 
sition is  unassaila  ble?” 
Prescott:  “Well.  Geoffirey 
keeps  clear  that 

quite  frankly  he  asked  the 
question,  ‘What  have  I done 
wrong?*  And  1 notice  a num- 
ber of  the  papers  sort  of  say- 
ing he  hasn't  done  anything 
wrong.  Yon  may  argue  that 
the  politician  said  one  thing 
and  perhaps  done  another, 
that  seems  to  bethe  great- 
est  charge  against  him.”  So 
much  for  context  then. 


EVEN  suspension  by 
New  Labour  High 
Command  cannot 
quell  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stituency party  in  Leeds 
North  East.  Malcolm  Chris- 
tie,  (suspended)  treasurer 

of  what  was  briefly  home  to 
Liz  Davies's  political  ambi- 
tions, writes  enclosing  a 
touching  memento  in  trib- 
ute to  last  week’s  benefits 
vote.  It  Is  a badge  bearing 
the  simple  legend:  “47  real 
Labour  MPs". 


SILENCE 

cwAie. 


The  media  certainly 
are  the  opposition 


THE  €all-<mt  from 

recent  legal  events  in 
Massachussetts  has 
reached  Kensington-  John 
Sheppard  writes  with  news 
that  the  library  there  has 
removed  a book  from  circu- 
lation and  put  it  on  sale  at 

£2.00.  Written  by  Susan 
Griffith  and  Sharon  Legg,  it 
is  The  An  Pair  And  Nanny's 
Guide  To  Working  Abroad. 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

Freedland 


ONE  line  leaps  out 
from  Alastair  Camp- 
bell's latest  assault 
on  the  BBC,  pub- 
lished opposite.  Its  not  the 
quip  likening  John 
Humphrys  to  the  Queen 
Mother,  although  that  shows 
the  Government's  chief  game- 
keeper  has  not  lost  bis  poach- 
er's touch.  Rather  it’s  the 
quotation  from  an  unnamed 
producer  an  the  World  at 
One,  apparently  blurted  out 
to  an  argument  with  a mem- 
ber of  Mr  Campbell's  staff. 
“The  Tories  are  so  crap  at  Op- 
position," he  said,  “we  have 
to  do  it" 

The  beauty  of  this  line  is 
that  it  not  only  manages  to 
get  a rude  word  on  to  Down- 
ing Street  notepaper,  it  also 
raises  a genuine  question 
about  the  current  stale  of 


British  democracy.  For  who 
is  the  opposition?  & it  the 
Tories  — or  a new  coalition  of 
BBC  Interviewers,  Labour 
rebels,  left-leaning  news- 
papers and  Rory  Brenmer? 

The  task  is  clearly  no 
longer  the  exclusive  property 
Of  the  official  Opposition,  the 
ones  with  a capital  O.  The 
sheer  paucity  of  Conservative 
numbers  in  the  Commons  has 
seen  to  that  With  just  165 
MPs  against  the  400-phis  of 
Labour,  the  Tories  have  as 
much  power  to  restrain  the 
Government  as  Canute  to 
halt  the  waves.  They  can 
stamp  their  feet,  wave  their 
order  papers,  boo  and  hiss  — 
but  no  cme  need  take  any 
notice.  The  public  absorbed 
this  fact  long  ago.  failing  to 
commit  to  memory  the  names 
or  faces  of  the  shadow  cabinet 
and  paying  only  the  scan  test 
attention  to  the  new-ish 
leader.  William  Hague.  The 
treatment  of  Tory  spokesmen 
on  TV  and  radio  call-in  shows 
is  telling:  they  are  often 
loudly  Jeered  or,  worse,  ig- 
nored. It's  as  if  the  voters 
have  decided  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least  the  Conserve-  j 
fives  are  simply  Irrelevant 

To  make  matters  worse, ' 
Her  Majesty’s  Opposition 


| finds  all  too  little  to  oppose. 
They  confront  a Labour  ad- 
ministration bent  on  honour- 
ing a programme  the  Tories 
themselves  invented.  Their 
spending  limits,  their  income 
tax  rates  — they're  all  safe  in 
Labour’s  hands. 

The  spectacle  of  Labour 
and  Conservatives  voting 
together  last  week  to  cm  lone 
parents’  benefit  revealed  the 


I the  media.  So  it  was  the  ob- 
I server  and  others,  not  John 
Redwood,  who  revealed  the 
offshore  thicket  of  financial 
! arrangements  surrounding 
Geoffrey  Robinson. 

It  was  press  persistence, 
not  william  Hague,  which 
winkled  out  the  frets  an  Rer- 
nie  Ecclestone’s  £1  million 
gift  to  the  Labour  party  and 
the  subsequent  C-turn  cm 
Formula  One  and  tobacco  ad- 
vertising. And,  as  If  to  high- 
light the  declining  impor- 
tance of  Parliament,  it  was 
the  now-infamous  John 
Humphrys  interview  with 
Harriet  Hannan  which  ex- 
posed the  gaping  flaws  in 

Labour's  argument  on  lone 
parents  — not  her  perfor- 
mance at  the  despatch  box 
two  days  ago,  which  barely 
made  a ripple. 

This  Is  not,  for  all  Mr 
Campbell's  fulmi nations, 
some  alarming  new  trend. 


If  this  is  a Labour  plot  to  fill  the  editor's 
chair  at  the  Today  programme,  then 
Alastair  Campbell  should  think  again 


contours  of  the  new  geogra- 
phy precisely:  the  Tories 
were  less  like  an  Opposition 
than  the  junior  partner  in  a 
national  unity  government  — 
of  the  right 

The  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's strength,  and  Parlia- 
ment's weakness,  is  that  op- 
position must  now  come  from 
elsewhere.  We  may  wish  it 
were  different,  but  the  pro- 
ducer quoted  by  Alastair 
Campbell  had  a point:  several 
of  the  key  duties  associated 
with  opposition  have  now 
fallen  on  to  the  shoulders  of 


The  media  took  on  the  rode  of 
public  scrutineer  and  inquisi- 
tor decades  ago.  probably 
around  the  time  the  BBC 
dared  ask  a question  other 
than.  “Prime  Minister,  what 
is  your  message  to  the 
nation?" 

Labour  has  long  under- 
stood the  media’s  centrality 
in  political  life.  After  all.  a 
defining  aspect  of  the  New 
Labour  project  was  a deter- 
mination to  master  the  news 
process.  From  soundbites  to 
red  roses,  pagers  to  electronic 
press-kits,  the  folks  at  Mill- 


bank  have  recognised  for  a 
while  that  today's  democracy- 
lives  as  much  on  the  air- 
waves and  front  pages  as  at 
Westminster. 

What’s  more,  the  Labour 
party  has  been  only  to  happy 
to  benefit  from  past  journalis- 
tic vigilance  over  the  political 
process.  When  the  Guardian 
exposed  Tory  sleaze,  or  Jer- 
emy Paxman  grilled  Michael 
Howard  or  the  World  at  One 
pored  mercilessly  over  every 
new  Conservative  split  on 
Europe  — there  were  no 
i words  of  protest  from  either 
Mr  Campbell  or  his  Mill  bank 
counterpart.  David  HilL  For 
them  to  complain  about  the 
media’s  oppositional  role 
now  — faulting  John 
Humphrys  for  bolding  politi- 
cians to  account  — is  ludi- 
crous. The  allegations  against 
the  World  at  One's  editor, 
Kevin  Marsh,  are  Just  as  sills'. 
You  only  have  to  Listen  to  the 
programme  to  realise  he  is  an 
equal  opportunity  rottweiler 
— he  sinks  his  journalistic 
teeth  into  everyone,  regard- 
less of  party-  He  did  it  to  the 
Conservatives  then,  he’s 
doing  it  to  Labour  now.  Even 
the  BBC  staff  who  can't  stand 
his  hardball  manner  admit 
his  motives  are  those  of  the 
reporter,  not  the  partisan 
None  have  any  idea  how  he 
votes. 

IT  the  current  offensive 
amounts  to  a Labour  plot  to 
deny  Marsh  the  editor's  chair 
at  the  Today  programme,  due 
to  be  decided  tomorrow,  then 
Alastair  Campbell  should 
think  again.  As  a former  hack 
himself,  he  should  know  that 
a Journalists'  Job  in  a parlia- 
mentary democracy  is  to  ask 
the  tough  questions.  Other- 
wise be  is  just  a propagandist 
— or  a press  officer. 


Home  Secretary  Reginald 
Maurfiing.  who  had  accepted 
financial  favours  from  John 
Poulson,  a corrupt  architect, 
successfully  sued  the  Ob- 
server and  the  BBC.  Richard 
Crossman,  the  Labour  minis- 
ter and  diarist,  successfully 
sued  the  Spectator  magazine 
after  a drunken  trip  to  Venice. 
Years  later,  the  allegations 
were  admitted  to  be  true.  Lord 
Kagan,  a close  associate  of  the 
former  labour  leader.  Harold 
Wilson,  threatened  to  sue  be- 
fore he  was  eventually  con- 
victed of  fraud.  A long  list  of 
politicians  who  have  used,  or 
threatened  to  use  the  courts, 
include  Michael  Meacber  and 
Jack  Cunningham  (now  both 
Labour  ministers).  Lord 
Archer  and  Rupert  ADason. 

The  financier  and  Labour 
MP  Robert  Maxwell  scattered 
writs  like  confetti,  success- 
fully suing  magazines,  includ- 
ing Private  Eye  (which  also 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Sir 
James  Goldsmith)  deploying 
tactics  which  suppressed  the 
truth  about  how  he  raided  his 
employees’  pension  funds, 
until  after  his  death.  Then 
came  NeU  Hamilton  and  Jona- 
than Aitken,  two  Tory  Minis- 
ters wbo  shared  the  same  as- 
sumption: their  libel 

opponents,  the  Guardian  and 
Granada,  would  settle. 


Forget  tigers  - 
keep  an  eye 
on  China 


John  Gray 


—•ST"** 

The  dogs  of  libel 


THE  lawyers  of  Mo- 
hazned  al  Fayed, 
owner  of  Harrods 
and  the  Paris  Rite, 
have  not  been  short 
of  work  either.  Last  month, 
AFFayed  too  withdrew  his 
libel  action  against  the  maga- 
zine Vanity  Fair.  Under  the 
headline.  Holy  War  At  Har- 
rods. the  article  referred  to  Al- 
Fayed  “battling  the  Tory 
Party  and  the  British  upper 
ei««s  in  his  desperate  bid  to  be 
an  Englishman".  It  was  a 
special  case,  perhaps,  not  least 
because  the  American  maga- 
zine is  owned  by  the  billion- 
aire publisher,  S 1 Newhouse, 
whose  wealth  is  greater  even 
than  Al-Fayed's. 

It  is  time  the  Government, 
the  courts  and  politicans  took 
on  board  file  words  of  William 
Brennan,  the  US  supreme 
court  judge.  "Debate  an  public 
issues,"  he  said,  “should  be 
uninhibited,  robust  and  wide- 
open  ...  it  may  well  include 
vehement,  caustic  and  some- 
times unpleasantly  sharp 
aftaffiw  on  government  and 
public  officials."  hi  the  1964 
Sullivan  case,  he  gave  the  US 
media  qualified  privilege 
when  reporting  on  such  fig- 
ures. Such  a status  would 
have  made  Geoffrey  Robin- 
son's threats  impossible. 


Geoffrey  Robinson  figures  in  a long  and 
dishonourable  history  of  rich  men  silencing  critics 
with  libel  writs,  says  Richard  Norton-Taylor 


Hypocrisy  is 
widespread 
among  prominent 
figures,  and  politi- 
cians in  particu- 
lar. Being  economical  with  the 
truth  is  an  integral  part  of 
their  trade.  But  trying  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  by  using  their 
wealth  and  threatening  to  sue 
for  libel  Is  altogether  different 
The  treasury  minister  Geof- 
frey Robinson  last  week  at- 
tempted to  use  Britain’s  draco- 
nian libel  laws  to  silence  the 
media.  How  many  more  wxQ 
follow  these  unsavoury  and 
bullying  tactics  will  depend  on 

the  degree  of  gasman  tm  tty 


with  which  British  publishers 
and  editors  wait,  apparently 
to  vain,  far  the  reform  of  those 
libel  laws. 

Ten  days  ago,  Robinson 
threatened  to  sue  the  Ob- 
server and  the  Sunday  Times 
unless  they  apologised  for, 
and  retracted,  articles  they 
wrote  about  his  exotic  finan- 
cial affrirs.  “Our  client  did  not 
appoint  the  trustees  of  the 
Orion  Trust  who  act  Indepen- 
dently of  trim  »nrt  are  not 
controlled,  or  their  decisions 
influenced,  by  him  to  any 
way,”  his  lawyers  told  the  Ob- 
server. A week  later,  he  admit- 
ted be  bad  suggested  to  the 


trustees  that  they  might  buy 
shares  to  TransTec,  the  com- 
pany be  founded,  when  it 
needed  to  finance  a takeover. 

It  is  unclear  precisely  what 
Robinson  told  Sir  Terry 
Bums,  the  Treasury  perma- 
nent secretary  and  guardian 
of  his  ministers'  ethics,  about 
hts  past  financial  dealings  and 
his  current  assets. 

The  shadow  chancellor, 
Peter  LiHey,  yesterday  for- 
mally complained  to  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey,  Parliament’s 
standards  watchdog,  about 
Robinson’s  “failure  to  regis- 
ter” his  involvement  to  an 
offshore  trust  with  the  regis- 


ter of  members’  interests. 

It  is  also  unclear  whether 
Robinson  sought  the  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General  before 
threatening  Legal  action  as  be 
is  obliged  to  do  under  the 
official  code  of  conduct  for 
ministers. 

There  is  a long  and  ugly 
tradition  of  ministers  and 
other  public  figures  using  the 
libel  laws  to  gag  the  media  to 
the  confident  assumption  that, 
faced  with  odds  stacked 
against  them  — Including  the 
burden  of  proof  — and  the 
prospect  of  having  to  pay  out 
huge  legal  costs  and  damages, 
editors,  proprietors,  publish- 
ers. and  distributors,  will  cave 
to  and  retract  So  common  has 
been  the  practice  that  lawyers 
have  advised  their  wealthy  cli- 
ents that  tenure  to  sue.  or 
threaten  to  sue,  is  a tacit  ad- 
mission of  guilt  In  the  1970s 


The  mental  ghetto  that  hides  racist  killings 


Brian  Cathcart 


of  their  conduct  of  the 
Stephen  Lawrence  case 
were  brutally  demolished 
Ak  week,  with  Home  Sec- 
retary Jack  Straw's  publi- 
cation of  the  Police  Com- 
plaints Authority’s  report 
There  was  no  local  “wall 
of  silence”  impeding  their 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of 
this  Mack  teenager;  detec- 
tives did  allow  The  forensic 
trail  to  go  cold,  as. the  Law- 
rtmee  family  always  said; 
and  the  Idea  that  black  rad- 
icals obstructed  the  investi- 
gation by  hijacking  the  case 
ms  shown  np  as  nonsense. 


Above  all,  the  PCA’s  in- 
terim report  on  Monday  de- 
molished the  longstanding 
assertion  of  senior  officers 
that  even  if  there  were 
flaws  in  the  investigation, 
they  could  not  have  at 
fected  the  outcome  of  the 
trial.  This  was  a truly 
dreadful  cock-up. 

But  St  would  be  a mistake 
— even  an  Injustice  — to 
Imagine  that  the  police 
alone  are  responsible  for 
the  failure  to  bring 
Stephen's  killers  to  Justice: 
the  Crown  Prosecution  Ser- 
vice and  the  political  sys- 
tem must  answer  for  their 
conduct,  but  most  of  all 
British  society  as  a whole  is 
entangled  in  the  net. 

Ask  yourself  this:  which 
murder  from  that  time  did 
yon  notice  more,  the  stab- 
bing of  Stephen  Lawrence 
by  a white  gang  who  were 
heard  to  call  him  a nigger, 
or  the  Mtiteg  of  Rachel 
Nickell  In  front  of  her  Child 
on  Wimbledon  Common? 

These  two  crimes,  sepa- 
rated by  a few  months, 
were  appalling,  but  the 
second  attracted  far  more 


public  attention  than  the 
first.  There  may  be  many 
reasons  for  that,  but  few 
would  suggest  that  race 
was  not  among  them; 

It’s  not  only  that  white 
Britain  doesn't  care  much 
about  racial  violence  (al- 
though It  doesn't),  it’s  also 
that  it  dumps  such  crimes  i 
in  a mental  ghetto.  Stephen 
Lawrence’s  death  was  an- 
other “racial  Incident”, 
part  of  a problem  that  no  | 
amount  of  outrage  seems  to  1 
change,  and  so  It  was  sub- , 
merged  among  all  the  other 
such  incidents,  small  and  I 


AND  tf  the  case  is 
finally  nraWng  head- 
lines today,  and  will 
be  the  subject  of  a judicial 
inquiry  in  the  New  Year,  It 
is  not  thanks  to  the  pres- 
sure of  white  public  sup- 
port. The  Lawrences  have 
been  saying  since  a few 
days  after  the  kUUng  that 
the  police  were  making  a 
mess  of  things,  and  it  has 
ial»w  four  and  a half  years 
for  them  to  be  proved  right 
In  that  time,  as  the  PGA 


acknowledged  this  week,  it 
has  been  their  persistence 
and  their  single-minded- 
ness that  have  kept  the  file 
open,  and  not  public  pres- 
sure or  campaigning  Jour- 
nalism. 

Yes,  the  Dally  Mail 
caused  a sensation  in  Feb- 
ruary when  It  branded  the 
five  accused  white  boys  as 
murderers,  but  It  would  be 
wrong  to  take  much  conso- 
lation in  that.  First,  it  is 
easily  forgotten  that  on  the 
previous  day  an  inquest 
Jury  led  the  way  with  a 
verdict  that  Stephen  Law- 
rence had  been  killed  "in  a 
completely  unprovoked 
racist  attack  by  five  white 
youths”. 

Second,  what  had  pro- 
voked the  Mall  most  was 
the  boys’  refusal  to  testify 
at  the  inquest  — a case  of 
white  boys  raising  two  fin- 
gers to  white  justice. 

Third,  by  this  time 
Stephen  had  been  dead 
nearly  four  years. 

One  of  the  things  the 
police  used  to  say  before 
the  PGA  report  was  that  at 
the  time  they  treated  the 


Lawrence  klillng  exactly  as 

they  would  any  other  mur- 
der. This  was  a defence 
against  suggestions  that 
they  didn’t  bather  much  be- 
cause the  victim  was  black, 
but  as  a defence  it  was 
pretty  damning.  Race  mur- 
ders are  not  like  others, 
they  implicate  society  at 
large  and  so  they  require  a 
greater  response,  not  an 
equal  one. 

THIS  is  not  Just  a lesson 
for  the  police.  They 
responded  as  they  did 
because  the  society  they 
work  in  also  underesti- 
mates and  neglects  race 
crime.  Indeed  the  police 
may  need  a lesson  here  less 
than  most  of  us,  because 
they  at  least  are  aware  of 
the  problem.  Senior  offi- 
cers have  no  choice  these 
days  but  to  think  about  and 
respond  to  racism:  most  of 
the  white  British  public 
never  gives  it  a second 
thought 

Brian  Cathcart’s  The  Case  Of 
Stephen  Lawrence  fa  published 
In  Granta  No  59 


THE  deepening  crisis  m 
Korea  should  give  pause 
to  western  free  mark- 
eteers. Asian  countries  have 
been  told  tit  at  they  now  have 
no  option  but  to  adopt  Ameri- 
can style  free  markets.  Bui  it 
is  a mistake  to  welcome  eco- 
nomic difficulties  in  east  Asia 
as  proof  that  the  Asian  model 
or  capitalism  is  finished  and 
the  American  free  market 
universiily  triumphant. 

More  likely  they  ore  a pre- 
lude to  an  economic  turbu- 
lence that  will  shake  every 
western  economy,  not  least 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Asian  governments  are 
being  sold  to  turn  their  backs 
on  the  controls  that  enabled 
them  to  combine  economic 
growth  with  social  cohesion 
in  the  past  and  embrace  the 
deregulated  markets  (hat 
over  the  past  15  years  have 
produced  in  the  United  States 
the  most  spectacular  boom  in 
economic  history. 

This  advice  ignores  the 
enormous  social  costs  and 
dwindling  political  legitimacy 
of  the  American  free  market. 
And  it  passes  over  the  awk- 
ward fact  that  the  Asian 
country  which  has  been  least 
affected  by  financial  crisis  is 
that  which  has  been  most  re- 
sistant to  western  economic 
orthodoxies  — China. 

There  is  no  single  model  of 
Asian  capitalism.  The  econo- 
mies of  China,  Japan  and 
Korea  differ  from  one  another 
as  much  as  those  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  the  United  States. 
Lumping  the  east  Asian  econ- 
omies into  a stogie  category, 
and  then  writing  them  all  off, 
smacks  of  racism. 

More  to  the  point,  it  over- 
looks the  fret  that  to  China 
economic  reformers  have 
never  listened  to  western  ad- 
vice. As  a result,  the  Chinese 
government  retains  tight  con- 
trol on  capital  flows  and  for- 
eign exchange  dealing,  and 
China  has  not  been  shaken  by 
the  economic  convulsions  of 
its  neighbours.  The  cheer- 
leaders of  the  free  market 
seem  not  to  have  noticed  that 
the  most  stable  Asian  econo- 
my is  that  which  has  most 
consistently  spurned  free- 
market  nostrums. 

That  doesn't  mean  that 
China  is  immune  to  economic 
— or  political  — upheavals. 
On  the  contrary,  Its  govern- 
ment's ambitious  privatisa- 
tion programme  will  dislocate 
tens  of  millions  of  workers  in 
state-owned  enterprises, 
much  of  the  banking  system 
is  broke  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  frees  a looming  envi- 
ronmental crisis. 

Nor  can  China’s  govern- 
ment hope  to  insulate  the 


country  from  turmoil  in 
global  markets.  An  economic 
I crisis  could  be  triggered  in 
j China  by  the  impact  of  the 
rash  of  competitive  devalua- 
tions of  its  neighbours'  cur- 
rencies. That,  in  turn,  could 
have  ominous  implications 
for  western  economies.  If 
China  follows  Japan  and 
other  cast  Asian  countries 
into  deflation  the  repercus- 
sions for  the  world  economy 
could  be  dangerous. 

A global  economic  slow- 
down would  be  partlcularly 
perdnus  in  the  United  States 
The  corrosive  effects  of  the 
American  free  market  on 
social  cohesion  can  t*>  man- 
aged so  long  as  the  ■‘cunimiy 
is  running  at  ftill  tilt  — even 
if  that  means  the  largest 
prison  population  of  any 
western  country. 

But  what  will  become  of 
those  who  have  been  pushed 
off  benefits  by  Clinton’s  wel- 
fare reforms  whim  Job  cre- 
ation falters?  How  will  Ameri- 
ca’s anxious  middle  dosses 
respond  if  the  stock  market  in 
which  much  of  their  savings 
are  sunk  collapses?  How  will 
American  workers  react  if 
they  helieve  that  Asian 
countries  are  about  to  release 
a flood  of  cheap  exports?  We 
know*  some  of  (he  answers  to 
these  questions  already. 
American  politicians  are  res- 


Lumping  the  east 
Asian  economies 
into  a single 
category,  and  then 
writing  them  all  off, 
smacks  of  racism 


ponding  to  the  threats  which 
their  constituents  perceive  in 
the  global  economy  by  return- 
ing to  one  of  America's  most 
venerable  traditions  — 
protectionism. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  US 
Congress  voted  to  deny  Presi- 
dent Clinton  the  "fast-track" 
authority  he  needs  to  negoti- 
ate international  trade  deals. 
Congress  thereby  sent  out  to 
Asian  and  Latin  American 
countries  an  unmistakable 
signal  that  the  postwar  politi- 
cal consensus  on  free  trade  is 
breaking  up  in  the  United 
States. 

When  western  free  mark- 
eteers crow  over  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  Asian 
countries  they  are  showing 
themselves  to  be  — not  for  the 
first  time  — myopic  and  hu- 
bristic.  No  doubt  some  Asian 
economies  need  far-reaching 
reforms.  But  financial  crisis 
in  Asia  does  not  augur  the 
universal  spread  of  free 
markets. 

Instead  it  may  be  the  pre- 
lude to  a global  deflationary 
crisis,  to  the  course  of  which 
the  United  States  itself  recoils 
from  the  regime  Of  free  trade 
and  deregulated  markets  that 
it  is  currently  seeking  to  im- 
pose to  Asia  and  throughout 
the  world. 


NEW  FROM  PENTAX:  OUR  SMALLEST 
EVER  ZOOM  COMPACT. 

It  may  be  small,  small  enough  -CE 

to  slip  into  your  top  pocket, 
but  it's  certainly  not  short 
on  features.  The  new  efina 
comes  with  Advanced  Photo 
System  technology,  built-in 
electronic  flash,  a 24-43mm  zoom  lens  and  quality 
Penta*  ootics.  In  fact  it’s  the  smartest  little  camera 
you  can  get  your  paws  on.  For  information  call  Penfan  UK  Ltd 
on  01753  792  792  or  e-mail  on  infoWphoto. pentax.co.uk. 
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David  Rousset 


eyond the  d 


_ p ip_  After  cnma  ahArf  intm-  Apni  1946  be  W8S  ODC  of 

^^ranarteroadehyun-  living  skeletons  who  were 
meet  ings  would  speak  transported  back  to  France. 

^ Butte  recovered  quidHy  (as 

SS*aQa^^datory  he  began  to  put  on  weight  one 
Who  style.  The  audience  approved  of  the  slanders  that  were  put 
disS2e?  SrtuT^aSSijy.^ Tten  about  was  that  he  bad  m- 

wanted  to  spend  an  evening  Jz:  • rented  his  stay  m Buchen- 

Bstening  to  Maun«! (Tta,  ^^and  heSto  puMlsh- In 


camps 


centrati<m 

set  became  highly  ccmirover-  1 ^ wasnot  all  that  mad- 

sial  when  te  daoiaic^_  tte  ^ ym 


| Oarios  Rodriguez •*««••• 

Chess  and 
the  revolution 

i a 


to ‘Maurice  Tter^  aTOfiKSJli  ^M^****-* 

Guy  Mollet  or  General  « de  Speech JJJ £ “Sr^Soatt  Si VnioerT Concentrtrdm- 

cSne?  But  there  w«^ln  S^ed^te  fteJSSte  W^ize.  and  in  1947 

meetings ttet we dWnotwteh  ttndrt  to  he  & nov^  ^ Jburs  te  HU* 

ItSSSS  SjSteeaxSebefare 
SS^rtvolutomuura,  -t5S53SffiSim 

s^SsrSas*  ^gffigjggg  Sj~.s,as£ 

SSSSESS  s«:  —■■■—“  a^asfsass  -sgSsa 

iif4  HllS  MS  ®il§  ilESl  gfe*l®2  isra 

fiftSSs-SSBS  X i==5=j===r-  ' 

ssi,,sis»a  ^ a^sasas  Bas^yags  s^asressis 


^^aoddBolb^it  ^»S*S*I,lS  •»*£Sff<5S?S£  SSjSfci  ***■" » 

tftssMmS  £HL«£^  ”^£SSs  °asrs«t : » 

^K^ESSHE  ss^saSsss  -wS 

nuinist.  it  took  courage  to  de-  «wd ^ted  by  tiiecen^commit-  the  fell  of 

nounce  the  concentration  proteges  tee  of  Cjj£s  1 MM^ne  gjPgJg"^  *Tw  krwim 

camp3_  of  to  Sov«  Om^It  9o^unirtP^(ttieP^,s  ^ system  better_  than 


Scnpstftfae  Soviet  Unio^It  gecau  c^uni*P^(^re«  “ than  m«L 

Sn tte support! of uSartre  economic  strike  a deal  with  C^o*  f^d^beoane  disenchanted 

and  others.  It  landed  Ubn  In  rebel  movement,  ' which Jte  jJfffi  many  y«ra  ■*<>•  *«* 

Z£S£^*E?**  party^JWt^  dismissed 

wtentewasaiedbyftecam-  SKesktent  of  tte  eowtefl 

nmnist  Pierre  Deis.  But  white  Rodrtaum  was  subor*. 

ssMSir^s'.w 

saasasgS  mss«3 


aroused  meuiui ico  u*  u*b  >*»  „ ...  0.  ___ 

■—a.w  arKj  writings  that  he  wherever  one  could.  He  was  

Sta  I I ^ 1 

semhtement  followed  a pat  erated  by  the  Americans  in  1 an  


tiie  modem  Cuban  Commu- 
nist Party  and  a close 
relationship  spanning  four  de- 
cades. which  turned  Carlos 


trotSKVlst  nnncnues.  anaoung  c»,  , - +— ^.vrHct”  Hp  also  collected  out  ne  '■  ■■--■  — ~ - — r°lnT,nrlKI“P  nlltl ° — — -- 

2353&S  SSS  ssswsrar  MSS 

and  sent  to  BuchenwakL  Lib-  Within  tte  camp,  lbe  deal  ^ ^e^Tlte  coni  I Win  always  te  mad  men  who  l ber  is.  S5iy. 


Stubby  Kaye 


hierarchy.  . „ 

Bom  into  a well-off  fondly 
in  the  south-coast  city  of  Cien- 
fuegos.  Rodrigues  Uved  ami 
bieatiied  politics  from  his 
t«on«a  After  the  1933  over- 
throw erf  the  Madiado  dicta- 


Nicely  made 
for  the  role 


tnrow  UL  LUC  ma\>iu*w# 

torship,wheflStm<^M.te  Bodrfgue2 . ..gtrai^xttalk 

became  mayor  of  his  home  * . 

town,  and  well  before  his  30th  __ 


REMEMBER  it  clearly  — character  could  have  been 

I the  first  time  I stood  up  in  based  on  him. 
a theatre  and  cheered.  I n**®.  .w“  sS5‘JJ??JS.  ^ 
was  verv  young,  but  I any  boat  as  he  did  cm  stage  on 
would  do  iPagzdntoday.  Ex-  Broadway,  in  Las  Vegas,  then 


rf  atthel^^o^j^and 
StUbby  Kaye  at  the  age  of  79.  you  were  convinced  rt  wo^ 
therewS  be  another  oppor-  sink  — exceptthat  te 

-----  gave  thg  unpression  he  was 


tort  ^ ^ iTboS'M  M stood  on 
successors  have  been,  and  no  the  beaches  in  the  Save  a Soul 
tried  to  Mtetoo .djdtd"* 

reprise  what  he  did.  nobody  £-5=^JSh!£2£ 


birthday  he  was  both  a gov- 
ernment minister  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  PSP  central  commit- 
tee   one  of  the  first  two 


the  inner  circle  — who  dared 
to  contradict  the  Cuban 
leader,  though  even  be.  it  is 
satri,  would  always  express 


’’JL  -.3  ■'  ;.-y' .Jr 

U &■■ 


American  cabinet.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  achievement 
likely  to  have  featured  promi- 


With  his  extensive  foreign 

experience,  including  con- 
tacts with  critics  of  the  wo- 


likely  to  have  reanu«u  liuum-  *«■« 

nently  in  official  eulogies  - gtem  — to  w 

sfcice  tiie  government  was  for  example,  was  «omol  m 

that  of  Fulgendo  Batista,  the  Spain  — he  w»san  imp^^t 

dictatoriafpresident  later  tS^XJfZSSt 


Rodriguez  was  perhaps  the  ertead  rt  an  ®*^ 
niSSSr  most  imaginative  need  ^ 

PSP  leader,  and  one  of  tte  nomic  refora,  rfter  the  orf- 
flrst  to  perceive  the  impor-  lapse  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

tance  of  Castro’s  ragtag  army,  

With  which  he  spent  several  PUHOonaon 

months  at  the  end  erf  the  war.  , , ’’  I7TT 

But  lie  had  little  to  do  in  tte  Carlo*  Rafaal  RodriQuK  Rodri- 


pIbp  could  perform  Sit  Down 
You’re  Rodfefo'  The  Boat  the 
same  way  he  did  that  night  in 
Guys  and  Dolls- 


>rm  Sit  Down  that  if  be  told  you  he  was  mi 
The  Boat  tte  water,  you'd  believe  him.  He 
9 that  night  in  could  have  wotted  on  water 
pnH  no  nne  wooM  have  been 


He  defined  for  ever  after-  suprised.  He  was  just  as  con- 
wards  how  that  number  had  vincing  when  he  Wajred  the 
to  be  performed,  much  as  Rex  same  part  in  the  1965  Samuel 
Harrison  did  with  Why  Can’t  Goldwyn  movie.  Sinatra, 
A Woman  in  My  Fair  Lady  or  Brando  and  Jean  Smunonas 
Topol  with  If  I Were  A Rich  might  have  been  tiie  stars, 
Man  xa-Rlddler  on  tha.Jtoqf.  but  it  is  Stubby  Kaye  you- 
E«tr  acto_wto  to  taken  <m 


the  roles  after  their  ground- 
breaking performances  has 


Of  course,  he  was  built  for 
the  role  — as  Goldwyn  knew. 


unxuuiiK  uciiuiiuoiivw  — ■ — ■^x. , . • 

tried  to  copy  them  and  not  He  once  asked  Kaye  if  he  had 
one  has  ever  quite  succeeded,  test  weight  “Good,  he  sard 


lapag  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

PhBQowon 

Carlos  Rafaal  Rodriguaz  Rodri- 


Stubby  Kaye  — he  always 
refused  to  divulge  his  real 
name  -—was  made  to  measure 
for  the  part  erf  Nicely-Nicely 


when  the  actor  told  him  he 
bad  not,  "I’ve  hired  you  by 
the  pound." 

He  could  also  have  hired 


Km  ne  naa  tu  uu  iu  ura  , 

Sierra  Maestro,  where  he  was,  guaz.  economlai  and  pditttely. 
as  an  observer  put  it,  more  po-  bom  May  23, 1913.  diad  Decww- 
litical  reftigee  than  organiser.  bw8.i907 
He  spent  his  time  playing 
chess  — rather  badly  — and  _ 

SSS^ST**"^  CORRECTIONS  AND 

APmSmShw  CLARIFICATIONS 

with  the  PSP.  to  create  finally 

in  1965  the  Partido  Comunista  _ 

Cubano,  it  was  Rodriguez  who  IN  A report  on  Page  13.  De- 
played  the  key  role  on  behalf  ember  6.  we  said  Orange  me 
of  the  PSP.  From  editing  the  bile  telephone  company 

* * Aa  AW&M  lift  1 A dill 


Communist  newspaper  Hoy, 
Rodriguez  rapidly  trans- 
formed himself  into  one  of  the 


planned  to  erect  up  to  400 
telephone  masts  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Orange  say  the  num- 


for  the  part  or  Niceiy-wiceiy  ™ culuu  aua«  — — — - 

Johnson.  Literally.  When  you  him  for  ^ac“H^,£!5  The  definitive  performance . . . Stubby  Kaye  (left)  as  Nicely-Nicely  Johnson  in  the  1953  film  version  of  Guys  And  Dolls 
read  the  original  Damon  Run-  was  one  other  distinguishing  ineuwmmvcneiuuu-m  J 

yon  stories  on  which  Guys  feature  that  “^himmore  , one  of  the  radio  talent  con- 1 USO  organisation.  He  also  I foe  part-rartoon^fflm  Whc 


JUJU  ■ ■ in  * *Hi“  ■ — — — _ — ~ 

von  stories  on  which  Giq>s  1 feature  that  made  turn  more  n . . _*■  .l.  „dio  latent  con- 1 USO  organisation.  He  also  the  part-cartoon  film 

»S2 


1AJI  lilCU  n mum  uiw  ******  va  ***“  v . _ 

revolution's  most  important  ber  they  plan  to  buua  is  ap- 
figures  and  perhaps  its  most  proximately  a».  although 
heavyweight  intellectual.  As  this  information  was  not 
h«gd  of  the  agrarian  reform  available  at  the  time  our 


foe  part-cartoon  film  Who  institute  from  196354,  he  was  reporter  made  his  inquiries. 
Framed  Roger  Rabbit  In  1988.  foe  first  “old  communist"  in  They  share  20  per  cent  trf 
Among  his  other  films  were  an  important  government  their  transmitter  sues  wifo 
Forty  Pounds  of  Trouble.  Sex  post.  _ other  operators.  They  say 


wWiBre:—  EllSsSSsTe  skmsss  ss? 

zuEgsfwSus  £ ss  issssjstssssiA 

ure  of  foe  kind  that  Runyon  | came  out  was  that  of  a high  | P^^cdy-Nteely,  Pteymg  J another  branch  o^Major  | Satee  to  De^A^rw  vrifo  ^al  Che  Guevara,  and  was  I rommunto  groups.  They  say 

lamB  to  Britain.  But  he  liked  Jane  Lapotaire.  unctanfortable  with  the  gov- 


ure  of  foe  that  Runyon  came  out  was  that  of  a high  played  Nicely-Nicely-  Pfoying  another  ^branch  of  Major 
knew  so  well.  With  the  big  tenor,  which  you  would  rec-  Marryin’  Sam  in  both  foe  Bowes  Tdndergarten  , tos 
*va  «ririo  innate  to  hk  niini«A  nmrwhprp  nnvtimp  Broadwav  show  and  Ul 6 touring  vaudeville  snows*  He 


ognise  anywhere,  anytime.  Broadway  show  and  the  touring  vaudeville  shows.  He 
That  could  have  been  one  Hollywood  movie,  his  was  foe  was  billed  as  "Stubby  Kaye: 
1 reason  why,  imuiw*  so  many  one  role  that  is  still  remem-  Kxtva  Padded  Attraction" 

.Ai _2_! l.  lkAMkJ  Ua  vxrac  o navAw4  flHmf 


Mchaei  rreediand 


uncomfortable  with  the  gov- 
ernment’s inclination,  to  side 
with  Mao’s  China.  But  as  Ro- 
driguez became  increasingly 


continuing  consultation  with 
community  groups.  They  say 
it  was  inaccurate  to  state  that 
“a  lease  can  net  a farmer 
£6,000  a year”.  The  present 
rate  for  a site  is  between 


StWtte  EKe  SSSs  to  h£  entire  ^tere.  an£ti£e  Broadway  show  and  the  touring  vaudevilte  shows.  He  came  toBritaim  But  he  liked  Jane  Lapotaire.  uncomfortable : with  foe  gov-  iv w^ccurate ito  state to* 

Jacket  and  foe  vokuninous  That  could  have  been  one  Hollywood  movie,  his  was  foe  was  bUled  as  ''Stubby  Kaye:  films  best  and  films  1J^  r=— g— r ■sSrJ,  The  urSS 

trousers  the  writer-souc-  reason  why,  »min«*  so  many  °ne  role  that  is  stHl  remem-  Extra  Padded  Attraction  . him.  He  appeared  in  the  1965  Michael  n eeiHand  wtth  Maos  China.  But  as  Ro-  £6,000  a year  . The  present 

St  ^ perfom^who  bered.  He  was  a perfect  attraction  Western  spoof  Cat  Ballou  driguez  became  increasm^y  rate  for  a site  is  between 

have  not  so  much  basedhis  so  brllUantly  wifo  one  partio-  His  background  was  totally  throughout  foe  second  world  which  starred  Jane  Fonda  stubby  Kayo,  entertainer,  bom  familiar  with  the  Soviet  £1,500  and  £2,000  a year  in 

role  on  one  of  foe  Guys  and  ularpart,he  was  nevertheless  right  for  foe  parts  he  played,  war  when  he  entertained  and  Hank  Marvin,  and  his  November  11,  tats-,  died  Oecenv-  Union,  he  too  seems  to  have  Northern  Ireland  as  well  as  in 

Dolls  characters,  but  the  | still  able  to  move  to  other  I Bora  in  the  Bronx,  he  entered  troops  as  part  of  the  fabled  | tuneful  voice  was  heard  in  ber  14, 1997  became  somewhat  disillu-  England  and  Wales.  The  mo- 

, ||  | . bile  phone  in  foe  photograph 

J7!~:  ".".|i|  555 “~ZZ = 1 i*~~Z-  ■ . 11  5^^==  1 which  accompanied  the 

ini  , . , ■ report  was  not  an  Orange 

w « ...  a n THE  course  of  his  career  I love  «rf  black  American  music  I Roots  of  Rock,  was  published  I book  Deep  Blues,  an  eloquent  I failure,  it  was  a measure  of  _iowo  phone. 


Robert  Palmer 

Roots 
in  rock 
and  the 
blues 


icyux  L WOO  liWl  . «W1  V* 

IN  THE  course  of  his  career  love  of  black  American  music  Roots  of  Rock,  was  published  book  Deep  Blues,  an  eloquent  failure,  it  was  a measure  of  Rir+hHavc  phone. 

Robert  Palmer,  who  has  and  its  history  and  impressed  in  1966.  From  1976  until  1968  study  of  foe  blues  and  its  ori-  the  affection  and  respect  for  D,r  11  lUayo 

died  of  liver  failure  caused  upon  him  foe  bedrock  impor-  he  was  on  foe  New  York  gins,  that  earned  btm  his  him  that  fand-raising  events  IN  AN  accompanying  panel, 

by  hepatitis  aged  52,  was  the  tance  of  live  music  played  by  Times  while  contributing  to  niche  in  music  writing  his-  included  performances  by  Simon  Bates,  disc  jockey,  50;  headed  Sonya  CMLde’s  weekly 

New  York  Times's  chief  rock  ordinary  musicians.  Al-  Rolling  Stone.  tory.  In  1992  he  and  his  wife  such  luminaries  as  Allen  Dame  Mary  Cartwright,  finances,  wtth  a report  on 

critic,  chief  consultant  to  the  though  he  was  to  write  a book  Palmer  was  a keen  clarinet-  moved  to  New  Orleans,  where  Toussaint  and  Alex  Chilton.  FRS,  mathematician,  97;  Prof  Page  10,  December  11,  we  in- 

Public  Broadcasting  System’s  abouttheRbIUngStones.be  tist  and  a collector  of  musical  they  lived  in  an  apartment  in  A fund  was  also  established  Mark  Casson,  economist,  52;  eluded  the  sum  of  £67  for  her 

history  series  Rock  ‘n' Roll,  a was  always  attuned  to  foe  instruments,  and  produced  a the  music  dub  district  of  by  Giomo  Poetry  Systems,  a Christopher  Cazenove,  ac-  son's  bus  fares  to  school  and 

senior  editor  at  the  monthly  music  rather  than  the  buai-  series  of  10  Mississippi  bines  Treme.  Palmer  involved  him-  company  associated  wifo  the  tor,  52;  Penelope  Fitzgerald,  swimming  sessions.  It  should 

music  magazine  Rolling  ness  or  its  celebrities.  Critics  albums  for  Fat  Possum  Re-  self  at  once  in  foe  local  com-  Beat  Poets.  Transferred  to  a writer,  81;  Lord  Glenamara  have  read,  £6  to  £7. 

Stone,  a producer  of  blues  al-  and  performers  do  not  natu-  cords,  promoting  foe  careers  munity,  where  he  champ i-  New  York  hospital,  he  died  CH,  former  Labour  minister. 

bums  and  an  author.  And  he  rally  form  alliances,  yet  the  of  blues  artiste  like  R L Bum-  oned  brass  bands,  inarched  before  he  could  receive  foe  85;  Brian  Hayes,  radio  pre-  ON  A MAP  oh  Page  13,  De- 

taught  courses  on  American  fellowship  of  musicians  was  side  — the  subject  of  a Palmer  with  foe  Mardi  Gras  Indians  liver  transplant  he  was  senter,  GO;  Bernard  Hill,  ac-  cember  12,  the  word  Cornwall 


eluded  the  sum  of  £67  for  her 
son’s  bus  fares  to  school  and 
swimming  sessions.  It  should 
have  read,  £6  to  £7. 


uiuumj,  nncib  UC  ivia  uuo^iuu,  UC  UlSU  t/U«  IV11UC3  IjOWUI  iinm.Mgi, 

bums  and  an  author.  And  he  rally  form  alliances,  yet  the  of  blues  artists  like  R L Bum-  oned  brass  bands,  inarched  before  he  could  receive  foe  85;  Brian  Hayes,  radio  pre-  ON  A MAP  oh  Page  13,  De- 

taught  courses  on  American  fellowship  of  musicians  was  side — the  subject  of  a Palmer  with  foe  Mardi  Gras  Indians  liver  transplant  he  was  senter,  GO;  Bernard  Hill,  ac-  cember  12,  foe  word  Cornwall 

Music  at  Yale  and  the  Oniver-  prominent  in  Robert  Palmer’s  TV  documentary.  Yet  Palmer  and  played  music  with  local  awaiting.  tor,  58;  Dominic  Lawson,  was  written  across  Devon, 

sity  of  Mississippi.  life  and  it  would  be  hard  to  was  interested  In  other  mu-  groups.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  editor,  foe  Sunday  Telegraph, 

Palmer  nrac  hnrn  and  find  annther  music  rrih’r  vhn  sics,  from  Mmwran  folk  to  Ra  ramfrnrtad  honaHHa  in  TnWV  and  Hinint^rint.ia,.  >11.  Dnknn*  DnMn.nn  more  vdaxtt  mm,  nlu^nmnnV 


suy  oi  Mississippi.  me  ana  u wouia  ne  naro  was  nueresrea  in  ocaer  mu-  groups.  He  is  survived  by  his  WJ 

Palmer  was  born  and  find  another  music  critic  who  sics,  from  Moroccan  folk  to  He  contracted  hepatitis  in  Jobeth,  and  their  daughter, 
brought  up  in  Arkansas,  could  count  so  many  musi-  modern  jazz,  and  was  musical  1985,  and  fought  against  fll- 
where  as  a teenager  he  came  «»"*  ••"«»«>  w* fH»wie  Hirwtnr  «f  «,o  t>iaai>inn  — 1 — j — ■ — — 


could  count  so  many 

where  as  a teenager  he  tame  clans  among  his  friends.  director  of  the  television  ness  for  many  years.  He  had 

upon  jute  joints  and  dirt  road  After  college  in  Arkansas  study  The  World  according  to  no  health  insurance.  Taken  to 
blues  which  implanted  in  foe  he  began  to  travel  and  to  John  Coltrane.  hospital  last  September,  suf- 
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director  of  the  television  ness  for  many  years.  He  had  Michael  Gray 

i*l  I w4tt  1 GD/ieM  Vnoiflt  Ito to  A.  a 


young  white  boy  an  abiding  i write.  His  first  book.  The 


John  Coltrane. 

It  was,  however,  his  1981 


1 hospital  last  September,  suf- 
, fering  from  kidney  «r»«i  liver 


: caste-,  70;  Peter  SnelL  ath- 

Mfchaal  Gray  lete,  59;  Tommy  Steele, 

■ ■ — — — — — — I-  - singer  «r»d  actor,  61;  Baron- 

Robert  Palmer,  bom  1945;  died  ess  Strange,  author,  69; 
November  20. 1997  ewii  


editor,  foe  Sunday  Telegraph, 

41;  Robert  Robinson,  broad-  THE  FRONT  page  photograph 
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Stella  Tennant,  model,  26. 


Jackdaw 


New  look 

WHERE  fashion  comes  from 
is  an  utter  mystery.  Some 
people,  hooked  on  conspiracy 
theories,  believe  that  every 
season  designers  get  together 
in  a secret  location,  some- 
where anonymous  like  tte 
Novotel,  and  decide  to  make 
our  entire  wardrobes  redun- 
dant. "Right  everyone’s  got 
the  long  skirt  and  A-line,  let's 
do  a big  push  on  micro  minis.’’ 

Or,  “This  minimal  gfufThae 

gone  far  enough,  let's  make 
decoration  really  sexy  and 
create  a new  hunger  for  em- 
boridery  and  beading.  Well 
call  it  New  Orientalism.” 

The  fashion  business  props 


keeping  us  constantly  dissat- 
isfied wifo  our  old  skin  and 
tantalised  by  tte  latest  pelts 
on  offer.  Exactly  how  the  New 
Look  actually  comes  about 
every  six  months,  however,  is 
an  enigma. 

How  is  it  that  fashion's  cen- 
tral themes  are  seemingly 
plucked  from  the  air.  that  en- 
tire socio-economic  and  cul- 
tural moods  are  somehow 

crystallised  into  clothes? 

How  does  a feeling  become, 
say,  a skirt  or  a jacket?  Al- 
though, ultimately,  it  is  con- 
sumers that  make  or  reject 
the  styles  on  offer  (iflots  of 
people  choose  to  wear  it,  then 
it’s  fashion),  and  the  retailers 
and  the  media  play  a role  in 
disseminating  and  decoding 
the  huge  variety  of  new 
clothes  into  easy-to-under- 
stand  stories,  it's  the  design- 
ers who  tap  into  the  Zeitgeist 
Fashion  is  part  of  a collective 
consciousness  and  designers 
are  receptors  and  translators, 
their  radars  sensitively  tun- 
ing in  to  the  fragments  offre 
future  which  are  all  around 
us.  They  could  be  picking  up 
long,  medium  or  short  wave 
frequencies,  their  taste  might 
run  to  Radio  A Kiss  FM  or  the 


local  police  station,  but  what- 
ever information  they  receive 
will  be  converted  into  cut. 
cloth  and  colour. 

Scene  ponders  the  origins  cf 
fashion. 


ing  room,  and  just  as  hyp- 
notic. Once  you’ve  Started 
looking,  it’s  hard  to  drag 
yourself  away. 

Light,  but  not  as  toe  know  it. 

Elle  Decoration. 


Light  fantastic  One  to  One 


POWERFUL  and  beautifully  i 
impermanent  light  can 

transform  an  environment  at 
tte  flick  of  a switch.  Adven- 
turous architects  and  design- 
ers are  borrowing  from  the 
language  of  art  to  explore 
new  ways  of  defining  space 
with  coloured  light  Jeremy 
Lord’s  Chroma  wall — a panel 
of  vertically-mounted  plastic 
domes  a little  over  a metre 
; square— is  a good  example. 

I “It  uses  lights  but  it's  not  a 
light"  says  Lord  mysteri- 
ously. Switch  on  the  power 
and  suddenly  the  white 
Chromawall  turns  peachy 
yellow,  then  fades  to  abluey 
green.  Another  rectangular 
section  radiates  first  an  <a> 
angey  sunset  pink  and  then  a 
violet  sunset  shade.  The  ef- 
fect of this  everchanging  se- 
quence is  unworldly  and  se- 
rene. It’s  almost  like  having 
your  own  rainbow  in  theliv- 


GEORGE:  One  person  looks 
like  a bfoocQy  sidy  artist  We 
always  said  that  two  persons 
removed  self-doubt  We  can 
never  have  self-doubt.  Be- 
cause the  normal  artist  is  al- 
ways  asking  himself  ques- 
tions, he  is  sitting  in  front  of 
tte  canvas  saying,  “Should  I 
put  another  green  cow  in  the 
comer?.  Should  I change  foe 
colour  ofthe  sky?”  And  no 
answer  comes  back.  Where 
wifo  two  people  you've  always 
got  an  answer.  Self-doubt  is 
vanishing.  As  long  ss  foe 
other  one  always  says  yes — 
and  we  always  say  yes  to  each 
other.  I think  we  share  an 
enormous  sense  of  purpose.  I 
think  that  is  our  greatest 
strength.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned wifo  that  than  with 
any  details. 

Gilbert:  You  know,  I don't 
think  we  are  interested  in  any- 
thing else.  I have  no  other  pas- 


sionate interests.  I have  no  in- 
terests  in  money  or  anything. 
So  in  the  end  it  becomes  very 
easy  to  concentrate  totally  on 
this  visioo.  ; - 

George:  We  can  be  alone 
together,  1 think.  That's  tte 
best  thing.  Where  as  you  cant 
be  alone  wtth  friends.  We 
don't  impose  on  each,  other. 
Therefore  we  can  be  alone  like 
a person  is  alone. 

Gilbert:  1 mean  we  can  be 
alone  with  some  friends,  but 
very  few,  and  if  not  you  al- 
ways feel  people  want  some- 


Modem 

Painters 


Arty . . . Modern  Painters 


thing  from  yon.  and  at  that 

moment  you  are  not  free.  j 
George:  They  want  some- 
thing from  you  all  the  time. 
And  then  you  get  drunk,  you 
cannot  relax.  You  can  only 
relax  with  a very  few  people. 
Your  great  fortune — though..  , 
iFs  very  trying  and  also 

mafcw:  great  riprramric — is 

working  with  a person  that 
you're  attached  to  personally. 

It  can  be  enormously  reward- 
ing, and  it's  also  enormously 
difficult  But  it  solves  a lot  of 
problems  if  you  can  manage  it. 
though  it  creates  problems, 
j GUbert  and  George  talk  to 
David  Sylvester  in  Modem 
Painters. 

Dangervnouse 

“HE'S  foe  greatest!  He’sfan- 
tastict  Wherever  there  is  dan- 
ger he'll  be  there!  He’s  the 
ace!  He’s  amazing!  He's  foe 
strongest,  he's  tte  quickest, 
he’s  the  berrrssstii  Danger- 
mouse!  Dangennouse, 
DANGERMOUUUSET 
The  theme  song,  sung  by 
shrieking  overwrought 
women  as  foe  world’s  most 
dynamic  cartoon  mouse  hur- 
1 died  exploding  bombs,  really 


didn't  do  the  “White  Won- 
der” justice,  not  by  a long 
chalk  horse.  Dangennouse. 
or  (Dm  as  he  was  known  to 
dose  friends  and.  cons- 
qeuently,  me)  was  the  coolest 
thing  on  television  in  foe  80s, 
tiny  scrabbling  paws  down. 
And  yes.1  am  taking  Tucker's 
Luck  into  consideration.  Sand- 
wiched saucily  on  Children’s 
ITV  between  Murphy  ’sMob 
and  Razzamatazz,  Danger- 

mouse  stood  out  like  a big- 
eared  rodent  in  a cage  foil  of 
idiot  elephants  simply  be- 
cause it  was  utterly,  stupidly 
chaotic. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  proverbial  monkeys  I 
chained  to  typewriters  who 
had  given  up  on  Shakespeare 
and  just  started  to  muck 
about 

Dangermouse.  the  Tlswasof 
80s  animation,  according  to 
Loaded. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-moil 

JaCkdaw(^guardIan.co.uk.;fax 
01 71-713 4366:  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian,  JWFarringdon 
Road.  London  EC  1R  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


on  December  15,  illustrating 
tte  first  day  of  our  series,  The 
Food  Revolution,  was  by  Dan- 
iel Ouellette.  This  and  the 
photograph  mi  Page  3 that 
day  came  from  foe  Science 
Photo  Library. 

It  is  the  polity  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  qf  die  Heaters'  Edi- 
tor. tan  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  233  9589  between  11am 
and  5pm.  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax:  0171  239  9897.  E-mail: 
readen3guardian.co.uk 


Death  Notices 

BALL.  K^r  diod  pneahRy  on  iam  Daeam- 
bor  attar  yaar  loop  wHarlrw  tram  Moor 
Neuron*  Omasa-  Woroflon  Thursday  ttft 
at  ijq  SL  MtryMtona  Conatary-  Sail 

Fmctilay  he  Itaws  pteaaa.  Donations 
payable  to  "MND  Association*  sort  to  Co- 
opafSbvo  Finoral  Sorrtcas.  133  High  Bd  to 
mute  ba  uraJeemao. 

BRK%  Waneaa  nta  Hpdsa%  bolowd  «Va 
« wiHam.  dtod  paaeuMya?  noma  In  hay 
sleep  on  Dacamoar  istn  tW7.  No  flwan 
please.  flunaBons-H  desired  to  TM  Aartdn- 
aon  Duma  Society.  Requiem  mu*  at  St 
Canerum.  Dtesbunr  on Mday  Dace  maw 
19th  at  iSnoon.  ttfoww  by  w»mwnt  at 
Enmity  Camatao1  at  2pm,  AB  funeral 
enquiries  to  Co-Op  Funeral  Services. 
CftMfcxuM-.  aw  an  2211 

SCORQtE.  PanoArily  bl  imatclyda 
Hospital,  onSatardayiaO)  Deoarrtoar  naw, 
ouy  Craig  Seorgfa.  (Ptiyalew  A.WAG  At 
dniiMBD.  uatorad  husband  of  tna  tala 
Doris.  Fmral  aanrtca  al  Greenock  Crema- 
torium on  Thufadv  tarn  Decamoer  ** 
ZOGpm  to  eMeb  all  n lands  are  imtuiL 
■Ifc  puts*  your  announcament  tatohon* 
oin  raw?  or  fs*  oin  713  413  between 
ten  and  9pm  Mon-Fri. 
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Tomorrow:  Length  of  the  dole  queue 


Financial  Editor  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:  0171-833-4456 
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A successful  ballet  company  is  all  about  teamwork,  ‘Life’s  upheavals  - divorce,  illness,  unemployment-  hit 

talent,  creativity,  planning,  attention  and  a focus  on  the  consumers’  pockets.  It’s  at  these  crucial  times  that 
target  audience— skills  that  are  equally  applicable  to  customers  too  often  find  their  banks  at  their  most 

the  world  of  banking9  Lloyds  Bank  executive  unhelpful’  David  Hatch,  National  Consumer  Council 


Notebook 
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Lloyds  Bank  manager  Alan  Franktn  polishes  his  management  skills  at  a workshop  with  the  London  City  Ballet  Does  it  help  the  customer?  photograph:  aoger  bambsi 

Uncaring  banks  under  fire 


Rupert  Jones 


THE  way  financial 
services  firms  treat 
elderly,  disabled 
and  other  “vulnera- 
ble” consumers  is  to 
be  investigated,  the  Office  of 
Pair  Trading  announced  yes- 
terday. 

The  Inquiry  coincides  with 
a scathing  National  Con- 
sumer Coimcil  report  which 
accuses  banks  of  taking  a 
“ruthless,  short-sighted”  ap- 
proach to  customers  who  get 
into  financial  difficulty. 

The  OFFs  wide-ranging  in- 
vestigation win  cover  bank- 
ing, credit,  insurance  and 
savings.  It  will  look  at  what  is 
said  be  the  growing  problem 
of  people  being  excluded  from 
financial  services,  and  the 
complexity  of  many  products 
on  the  market,  as  well  as 
issues  such  as  mis-selling  and 
bank  branch  closures. 

Announcing  the  review,  the 
Director-General  of  Fair 
Trading.  John  Bridgeman, 
noted  that  financial  services 
bad  changed  much  in  a few 
years,  with  Ear  more  products 
and  providers. 

“You  might  think  that,  with 
all  this  choice  around,  what  is 
the  problem?"  he  said.  “The 
problem  is  that  we  are  not 
sure  that  all  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers are  in  fact  being  met” 
Research  has  suggested 
that  as  many  as  20-225  per  cent 
of  adults  have  no  access  to 
hawking  facilities,  and  there 
has  been  growing  concern 
about  people  being  sold  un- 
suitable products. 

It  comes  two  weeks  after 
the  launch  of  the  Individual 
Savings  Account,  which  the 
Government  hopes  will  en- 


courage people  on  low  in- 
comes to  save. 

The  OFT  will  he  consulting 
widely,  commissioning 
research  and  looking  at  the 
experiences  of  other  j 
countries,  before  issuing  a 
report  n^xt  summer.  . I 
It  will  focus  on  the  elderly,  j 
i the  disabled,  people  with 
learning  difficulties,  those  for 
1 whom  English  is  not  the  first 

language,  and  people  with  low 
or  uncertain  incomes. 

Same  consumers  are  vul- 
nerable because  of  difficulties , 
they  may  have  In  getting  and 
understanding  information' 

an  the  products  they  need, 
while  others  may  encounter 
problems  because  they  are  in 
low-paid  occupations.  “This , 
may  result  in  them  being  ex- 
cluded from  financial  ser- 
vices, or  it  could  lead  them  to 
purchase  inappropriate  or 
costly  products  and  services," 
said  Mr  Bridgeman. 

Not  having  a bank  account 
can  mean  people  being  denied 
access  to  services  such  as 
credit  insurance,  and  direct 
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debits.  Those  who  cannot  get 
credit  in  the  high  street  may 
turn  to  back-street  money 
lenders  charging  extortionate 
rates,  thereby  creating  a 
spiral  ctf  debt 

The  inquiry  will  also  look 
at  whether  financial  products 
are  flexible  enrmgh  for  people 
who  sue  not  able  to  guarantee 
their  fnture  earnings. 

It  has  been  prompted  by 
reports  issued  recently  on 
issues  such  as  financial  exclu- 
sion, the  problem  erf  people 
still  being  sold  inappropriate 
pension  plans  and  insurance 
policies,  and  the  needs  of  four 
mUHan  disabled  people. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  people 
do  not  have  a bank  or  build- 
ing society  account,  while  the 
number  of  unemployed 
people  with  household  insur- 
ance has  dropped  sharply  this 
decade,  said  fixe  OFT. 

Today’s  National  Consumer 
Council  report  accuses  banks 
of  flouting  their  own  policies 
by  treating  bard-up  custom- 
ers in  an  “uzireasonable  or  in- 
timidatory manner". 

It  urges  banks  to  take  a 
long-term  view  of  customers’ 
finanrtal  hardship,  and  calls 
for  the  code  of  banking  prac- 
tice to  be  toughened.  But  the 
British  Bankers'  Association 
criticised  the  report  as  un- 
helpful and  misleading. 

A spokesman  claimed  that 
the  NCC  had  produced  some 
“rather  old  research”  to  ar- 
gne  a point  that  had  now  been 
dealt  with. 

The  report  is  based  an  re- 
sponses foam  banks,  the  expe-  j 
rleiices  of  debt  counsellors 
and  case-study  evidence  from 
citizens  advice  bureaux. 

The  1994  code  of  practice  ! 
commits  banks  to  “try  to 
HttTp"  in  hardship  na«ps. 


Computer  bug  hunters 
accused  of  profiteering 


dirts  Santa,  Mmfla 
Business  Correspondent 


A GROUP  of  City-based 
#A  investment  banks  is 
M maccuslng  leading  in- 
formation technology  com- 
panies of  profiteering  from 
the  “millennium  bug’* 
which  threatens  to  cause 
computer  mayhem  at  the 
start  of 2000. 

TJp  to  20  banks  have 
formed  a consortium  to 
combat  computer  firms 
which  are  allegedly  using 
the  crisis  to  generate  huge 
foes  for  themselves. 

The  banks,  led  by  JF  Mor- 
gan, met  for  the  first  time 
last  week  and  are  said  to  be 


determined  to  ensure  the' 
banking  system  remains  in 
operation  during  the  transi- 
| <Aon  to  the  next  millennium. 

The  consortium  intends 
to  summon  leading  infor- 
mation providers  such  as 
Reuters.  Bloombergs  and 
Swift  to  a meeting  in  Janu- 
ary where  they  will  be  chal- 
lenged about  their  efforts 
to  resolve  the  problem. 

The  Rank  of  England  and 
the  British  Bankers  Associ- 
ation. are  also  likely  to  at- 
tend. There  were  Indica- 
tions last  night  that 
Threadneedle  Street  could 
come  under  fire  for  not  tak- 1 
Ing  a stronger  role  in 
resolving  the  problem. 

Howard  Davies,  chair- 


Support  for  Christmas 
Eve  strike  widens 


Saunas  MUne 
Labour  Editor 

INDUSTRIAL  disruption  of 
the  banking  system  looks 
set  to  widen  in  the  run-up 
to  Christinas  after  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  union 
members  at  the  Clydesdale, 
Yorkshire  and  Royal  Bank  at 
Scotland  have  voted  to  strike 
over  pay  and  opening  hours. 

Workers  at  the  banks  are 
now  expected  to  join  one-day 


j stoppages  already  caDed  for 
Cfcrlrtxnas  Eve  at  the  Midland 
and  Barclays,  the  Banking, 
Insurance  and  Finance  Union 
confirmed  yesterday. 

Staff  at  the  Clydesdale  and 
Yorkshire  banks  are  protest- 
, ing  against  performance- 
related  pay  deals  which  have 
seen  many  employees  getting 
below- inflation  increases. 

Like  Midland  staff.  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  employees 
in  England  and  Wales  are  in 
dispute  over  a decision  to  end 


Rich-and-poor  gap  narrows 


Charlotte  Penny 

THE  gap  between  top 
earners  and  people  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile 
narrowed  this  year  for  the 
first  time  since  1979,  accord- 
ing to  official  figures. 

In  1997  the  top  10  per  cent  <£ 
male  workers  earned  £17  an 
hour,  or  3 JSL  times  the  £4.71 
hourly  wage  of  the  lowest  10 
per  cent  The  gap  has  grown 
steadily  since  1979  wlnai  top 
earners  brought  home  2.5 
times  that  of  the  bottom  group- 


Last  year  the  ratio  was  &£4. 
according  to  calculations 
based  on  the  latest  govern- 
ment gaminys  survey.  The 

figures  for  women  workers 
show  a similar  narrowing  in 

the  ratio  from  339  in  1996  to 
&36  this  year. . 

The  Employment  Policy  In- 
stitute, which  released  the  fig- 
ures in  its  latest  snapshot  of 
the  labour  market,  says  that 
for  the  first-  time  in  three 
years  workers  at  every  level 
won  real  wage  gains.  But  foe 
EPI  warns  the  narrowing  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom : 


groups  could  be  “a.  blip  rather 
than  a break  with  the  long- 
run  trend". 

Unemployment  may  have 
fallen  as  Ear  as  it  can  go  with- 
out reigniting  wage  inflation, 

according  to  the  report  A 
study  for  the  EFI  by  econo- 
mists at  the  National  Institute 
of  Economic  and  Social 
Research  says  the  UK’s  sus- 
tainable imtwnployrmmt  rate 
may  have  fallen  foam  8-9  per 
cent  in  foe  late  1380s  to  7 per 
cent  The  actual  jobless  rate 
in  the  latest  quarterly  labour 
force  survey  was  74  per  cent 


The  economists  suggest 
that  with  unemployment  fall- 
ing dose  to  Its  sustainable 
level  this  year,  only  the 
strength  of  the  pound  has ! 
kept  inflation  from  taking  off 

The  NffiSR  economists  say , 

that,  although  sustainable  un- 1 
employment  has  fallen,  the  j 
numbers  dropping  out  of  foe 
labour  market  has  risen  over 
the  last  two  decades.  “The 
US’s  sustainable  rate  of  em- 
ployment has  barely  changed. 
‘Full  employment1  as  experi- 
enced prior  to  the  mid-1970s  is 
stiff  a long  way  off/’ 


Lone  mothers  ‘must  learn  then  earn’ 


Gteriotta  Downy  . 

THE  Government  should 
send  tone  mothers  t»ck 
to  school  rather  than 
back  to  work,  a labour  market 

expert  told  MPs  yesterday. 

Pamela  Meadows,  director 
of  the  Policy  Studies  Institute, 
told  members  of  the  Com- 
mons employment  committee 
that  most  women  bringing  up 
children  on  state  benefits 


the  qualifications  to 
And  a well-paid  Job.  They 
would  be  better  off  studying 
part-time  while  their  children 
attended  school. 

“Z  would  put  the  emphasis 
on  enrouragmg  them  to  im- 
prove their  educational  quali- 
fications. We  ought  to  be  tak- 
ing a long-term  view." 

Alfoough  even  a low-paid 
job  would  bring  in  more 
money  thaw  income  support, 
upgrading -skills  was  a better 


route  for  cutting  dependence 
on  benefits,  Ms  Meadows 
said. 

“M06t  lone  mothers  are 
wen  aware  that  they  would  be 
better  off  In  wok.  The  diffi- 
culty 1$  the  tradeoff  between 
work  and  foe  well-being  of 
tbebr  children . . - The  quality 
of  child  care  is  vttab” 

Ms  Meadows  was' sceptical 
about  the  Government's 
promise  of  after-school  dubs 
to  look  after  children  while  I 


their  mothers  work.  “Any 
parent  of  a five-,  six-  or  seven- 
year-old  knows  they  come 
home  exhausted  at  3 pm  1.. 
They  don't  want  to  stay  on  at 
school." 

The  MRs  also  heard  evi- 
dence from  Ms  Meadows  and 
the  PSTs  Michael  White  that 
the  £94  biffion  New  Deal  bud-  { 
get  would  be  better  spent  find- , 
tag  jobs  for  older  men,  many 
of  whom  had  skills,  than  cm 
unemployed  18  to  24-year-olds.  I 


Sex scandal 
of  Humphrey 
is  bound  to 
dogNolO 

Larry  EHIott 
Economics  Editor 

FORGET  the  contents  of 
Gordon  Brown’s  Budget 
box  and  the  date  Tony 
Blair  has  pencilled  in  for 
Britain  to  join  the  single 
currency.  The  real  secret 
of  Downing  Street  is  out: 
Humphrey  the  cat  is  a 

fraud. 

The  uncomfortable  truth 
is  that  Britain’s  best- 
known  moggy  is  not  a he 
but  a she. 

Even  worse  for  the  Gov- 
ernment’s Image  as  a party 
of  animal  lovers,  it  is  un- 
likely that  Humphrey  ever 
stalked  the  corridors  of 
power.  One  senior  source 
— a former  Downing  Street 
occupant  — revealed  that 
Humphrey,  far  from  curl- 
ing up  in  flront  of  the  fire  at 
No  10  or  No  11,  was  so 
mangy  that  she  was  never 
allowed  through  the  hal- 
lowed portals. 

“There  were  three  fleas 
fighting  for  every  hair,” 
the  informant  said,  puffing 


on  a cigar.  “Humphrey  was 
never  allowed  in. 

“He  used  to  roam  around 
the  gardens,  but  his  real 
friend  was  the  doorman  at 
the  Cabinet  Office  in 
Whitehall  He  used  to  feed 
her  titbits.” 

The  story  put  around  by 
government  spin  doctors 
was  that  Humphrey  was  a 
dear  friend  to  the  Blairs, 
and  they  were  only  reluc- 
tantly parted  from  their 
pet  because  of  Cherie's  al- 
lergy to  cats. 

But,  according  to  the 
source,  few  tears  were 
likely  to  have  been  shed  as 
a result  of  Humphrey’s  de- 
parture from  SWi.  *Tm  ab- 
solutely certain  that 
Cberle  Blair  never  picked 
her  npw  In  the  pictures  of 
the  two  of  them  together,  it 
was  hard  to  tell  who  was 
the  more  uncomfortable. 
CherteorthecaE.” 


The  Prudential 
mis-sells  itself 


man  of  the  Financial  Ser- 
vices Authority,  warned 
last  week  that  regulators 
would  intervene  “as  neces- 
sary to  protect  investors  or 
market  Integrity”  from 
millennium  malfunctions. 

Terry  KLckaby,  a technol- 
ogy consultant  at  the 
recruitment  firm  Firth 
Ross  Martin  who  is  co-ordi- 
nating the  consortium,  said 
IT  companies  were  proving 
unco-operative  when  banks 
approached  them  individ- 
ually. 

He  said:  “Everyone  is  so 
fed  up  with  the  response  of 
the  sudor  vendors.  Their 
response  is  terrible  and 
poses  a major  threat  to  the 
business  that  the  banks  are 
in”. 

IT  Arms  were  treating  the 
problem  as  a “fee-generat- 
ing exercise’*  and  not  giv- 
ing banks  the  direction  to 
solve  the  problem  inter- 
nally. 


i half-day  closing  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  make  it  a normal 
working  day  from  1999. 

In  Scotland,  workers  at  the 
Clydesdale  and  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  are  also  likely  to 
< support  a one-day  strike 
aimed  at  protecting  the  Scot- 
tish bank  holiday  on  Janu- 
ary 2. 

The  strike  called  by  Bifu  at 
Barclays  on  Christmas  Eve  is 
the  fourth  one-day  stoppage  at 
the  bank  In  a long-running 
dispute  over  the  imposition  of 
a performance-related  pay 
system. 

“Bank  staff  are  not  mili- 
tant, but  there  comes  a time 
when  they  say  enough  is 
enough,”  a union  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 

WHEN  the  Prudential's 
chief  executive.  Sir 
Peter  Davis,  rolled  his 
trouser  legs  up  on  television 
in  an  attempt  to  create  a fresh 
usage  for  the  UK's  largest  In- 
surance group  — the  manager 
of  £91  billion  in  assets  — he 
must  surely  have  reckoned 
without  Helen  Liddell  and 
Howard  Davies. 

The  new -look  Labour-ap- 
pointed team  seeking  to 
cleanse  Britain's  financial 
services  industry  has  left  foe 
Pro's  reputation  in  tatters. 

A group  that  not  so  long  ago 
boldly  announced  it  was  “re- 
positioning Prudential  as  a 
global  retail  services  com- 
pany” now  races  a huge  chal- 
lenge in  changing  its  manage- 
ment culture  — a challenge 
greater  even  than  that  of 
NatWesl  and  Barclays  when 
they  decided  to  quit  invest- 
ment banking. 

Ms  Liddell,  as  economic 
secretary  to  the  Treasury,  has 
put  a bomb  under  the  pen- 
sions industry'  in  the  £4  bil- 
lion mis-seUing  scandal,  even 
forcing  a televised  public 
apology  to  policyholders  from 
Sir  Peter. 

The  Pro  chief  finds  himself 
in  a particularly  tricky  situa- 
tion. It  is  plain  that  he  is  only 
partly  responsible,  because 
much  of  the  mis-selling  and 
insurance  malpractice  took 
place  under  previous  leaders. 
However,  in  taking  such  a 
high  public  profile  before  the 
regulatory  reviews  of  the 
company  were  completed,  he 
made  himself  an  easy  public 
target. 

This  was  compounded  by 
his  decision  to  take  direct 
control  of  retail  operations  in 
September,  after  a parting  erf 
the  ways  with  bead  of  UK  op- 
erations Jim  Sutcliffe. 

Regulation  of  the  Pru 
has  long  been  a hot  po- 
tato. Sir  Peter’s  prede- 
cessor. Mick  Newmarch.  who 
left  the  nation’s  largest  insur- : 
ance  group  under  a personal 
cloud,  had  always  insisted 
that  foe  Pru  should  be  super- . 
vised  by  the  senior  regulator, 
the  Securities  Investments  ! 
Board  (now  displaced  by  the 
Financial  Services  Author- 
ity), rather  than  the  Personal 
Investment  Authority. 

He  regarded  foe  PIA  as  sub- 
octane and  felt  it  was  wrong 
for  the  mightly  Prudential  to 
be  supervised  alongside  inde- 
pendent financial  adviser.  He 
favoured  a statutory  system. 

The  Pro's  go-it-alone  stance 
has  had  important  conse- 
quences. Although  its  regula- 
tory costs  have  generally 
been  higher  than  for  other  in- 
surers, because  the  SIB  and 
Its  FSA  successor  have  no 
powers  to  levy  fines  the  Pro  is 
not  facing  foe  humiliation  of 
record  penalties. 

Nevertheless,  the  Pru  has 
almost  certainly  brought 
upon  itself  more  thorough 
regulation  than  if  it  been  one 
among  thousands  at  foe  PIA. 


The  PSA's  findings  must  be 
among  tin-  most  devastating 
indivimems  of  a financial  ser- 
vices company  ever  deliv- 
ered. 

i it  .suggests  that  the  Pro's 
I management  suffers  from 
weaknesses  which  might 
make  anyone  reluctant  to  buy 
from  it  again,  lei  alone  trust  it 
with  running  one  of  Britain's 
biggest  banks. 

Earlier  this  year  Uro  Pru- 
dential indeed  came  rlose  to 
merging  with  Nat  West  Bank, 
then  on  its  uppers  because  of 
problems  uncovered  at 
NatWesl  Markets. 

!l  was  widely  reported  that 
the  merger  talks  laded  lie- 
cause  the  two  groups  rotdd 
not  agree  on  the  senior  man- 
agement team  of  the  merged 
institution.  The  reality  is 
that  it  was  halted  by  the 
Nat  West  board  because  of  its 
concerns  about  foe  Pro's  reg- 
ulatory overhang  in  Britain 
and  the  risk  profile  and  man- 
agement controls  over  its  US 
subsidiary,  Jackson  National 
Life. 

What  may  be  most  worry- 
ing for  investors  is  that  there 
was  a “disposition  against 
compliance"  at  the  Prudential 
which  filtered  through  to  its 
branch  offices,  their  manag- 
ers and  advisers.  This  meant 
that  "unsuitable  sales"  were 
made. 

ONE  area  of  particular 
concern  appears  to 
have  been  the  Pruden- 
tial savings  account,  a 
product  which  is  linked  to  foe 
group's  life  firnd.  It  was  par- 
ticularly unsuitable  for 
higher-rate  taxpayers.  As 
with  foe  pensions  mls-selling 
cases,  the  Prudential  will  be 
required  to  deal  with  claims 
Cram  those  clients  who  were 
sold  unsuitable  products. 

'Rie  key  reason  for  the  poor 
practice  at  foe  Pro  appears  to 
have  been  the  cost  erf  compli- 
ance. The  company  was 
apparently  willing,  according 
to  foe  FSA,  to  allow  foe  costs 
of  policing  its  sales  force  to 
have  precedence  over  the  In- 
terest of  investors  — hardly  a 
good  brand  image  for  a com- 
pany'seeking  to  establish  it- 
self as  trustworthy. 

The  Prudential,  under  Sir 
Peter,  has  embarked  on  a 
widespread  restructuring 
programme  designed  to  im- 
prove the  protection  for  cur- 
rent and  future  Investors;  and 
where  possible  offer  redress 
— an  issue  the  Pru  was  reluc- 
tant to  tackle  until  the  regula- 
tors parked  their  tanks  in 
front  of  Its  headquarters. 

Although  the  disciplinary 
action  against  the  Pru  relates 
only  to  the  management  and 
operations  of  the  company's 
direct  sales  force,  it  is  hardly 
reassuring. 

One  of  the  great  enterprises 
under  way  in  government  is 
shifting  the  burden  of  the  wel- 
fare state  from  foe  public  to 
the  private  sector  in  a range 
of  areas  from  stakeholder 
pensions  to  health  care  for 
the  elderly. 

For  foe  insurers  to  be  ready 
for  foe  challenge,  they  must 
have  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  The  latest  revelations 
coming  on  top  of  pensions 
mis-selling  win  be  shocking 
to  foe  consumer.  It  also  raises 
questions  as  to  whether  Pru- 
dential has  adjusted  its  cul- 
ture far  enough  to  be  welcome 
on  foe  front  line  among  the 
new  banking  and  assurance 
organisations. 


Churches  may 
help  debtors 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 

Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  will  meet  the 
heads  erf  the  Anglican 
and  Catholic  churches  in 
Britain  today  in  an  attempt  to 
use  organised  religion's  inter- 
national network  to  pressure 
reluctant  governments  to 
take  action  on  debt  relief. 

As  part  trf  Mr  Brown's  plan 
to  build  up  a grassroots  cam- 
paign to  ease  the  plight  of  the 
world's  poorest  countries. 
Archbishop  George  Carey 
and  Cardinal  Basil  Hume 
have  been  invited  to  a special 
session  at  11  Downing  Street 
A Treasury  spokesman  said 
that  representatives  erf  the 
Jewish  sod  Muslim  faiths 
would  also  be  at  the  meeting, 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


along  with  aid  agencies  and 
development  groups. 

He  added  that  the  Chancel- 
lor was  keen  lo  "build  up  a 
head  of  steam”  behind  the 
Mauritius  mandate,  the  plan 
that  was  produced  by  Mr 
Brown  earlier  in  the  year  to 
speed  up  debt  relief.  The 
Chancellor  will  tell  foe  reli- 
gious leaders  that  the 
Heavily-Indebted  Poor 
Country  (HIPC)  initiative  or- 
ganised by  the  World  Bank 
and  foe  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  is  taking  far  too 
long  to  bring  countries  into 
the  debt  relief  process. 

A key  reason  for  the  slow 
progress  has  been  the  attitude 
of  some  creditor  nations,  par- 
ticularly Germany,  which  has 
resisted  the  Idea  of  IMF  gold 
being  sold  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  reduce  debt  burdens. 
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From  Portobello  Road  to  £90m  flotation 


Monsoon  debut  due 


Julia  Finch 


Former  portobello 
Road  market  trader 
Peter  Simon  is  set 
to  bank  nearly 
£90  million  and 
hold  shares  worth 
another  £250  million,  if  the 
flotation  of  his  Monsoon  fash- 
ion chain  goes  according  to 
plan  early  next  year. 

Mr  Simon  owns  96  per  cent 
of  Monsoon,  which  special- 
ises in  mid-market  fashion 
and  Is  expected  to  be  valued 
at  £350  million.  He  Intends  to 
sell  just  25  per  cent  of  the 
company  — the  minimum 
allowed  to  get  a full  listing  — 


and  says  his  only  reason  for 
flotation  is  to  motivate  staff 
with  share-based  rewards. 

The  fashion  tycoon  — who 
started  oat  in  business  im- 
porting Afghan-style  coats 
from  Malta  — will  be  hoping 
it  is  a case  of  third  time  lucky. 
He  tried  to  float  the  stores 
group  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions but  each  time  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  plans. 

His  first  attempt  at  flotation 
was  deflected  by  market  con- 
ditions, and  the  second  was 
derailed  when  Monsoon’s 
bankers  quit  over  the  secrecy 
surrounding  a Malta-based 
trust  which  owned  67  per  cent 
Of  the  company. 

The  Sycamore  trust  had 


Peter  Simon  • • - new  tack 


bought  its  stake  in  two 
tranches,  in  1992  and  1994,  di- 
rectly from  Mr  Simon.  He 
hpid  a further  29  per  cent  of 


the  shares  In  a Guernsey- 
based  trust  ran  by  Credit 
Suisse.  The  flotation  was  to 
have  been  achieved  with  the 
sale  of  some  Sycamore 
shares,  but  Monsoon’s  bank- 
ers, BZW,  resigned  when  they 
could  not  obtain  foil  details  of 
who  controlled  the  trust 

Mr  Simon’s  advisers 
Hamwl  tiie  resignation  an  a 
dash  of  personalities,  but  tile 
firm’s  ftharahnidingg  were  re- 
arranged, and  Mr  Simon  was 
found  to  be  behind  Sycamore. 
The  shares  are  now  held  in 
two  Guerns^  trusts. 

Monsoon  should  get  a list- 
ing in  early  February  via  a 
placement  of  shares  with  in- 
stitutions. Mr  Simon,  who  Is 


chairman  cggco- 

tive,  will  remain  in  control  of 
the  organisation.  The  deci- 
sion to  opt  for  a stock  market 
quote,  he  says,-  was.  dtfflgnw 
but  would  create  "an  opportu- 
nity for  long-term  Investors  to 
share  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  Mbnsoon,  a com- 
pany with  an  exceptional 
track  record". 

Aside  from  a £1,000  over- 
draft to  start  the  business 
bpr*  in  the  1970s,  Mr  Simon 
has  never  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance expansion.  Turnover 
and  profits,  however,  have 
grown  every  year. 

The  low-profile  tycoon 
started  his  career  as  a sales 
rep  for  Birds  Eye.  and  opened 


bis  first  shop  In  Beauchamp 
Place,  London,  in  1973.  He 
choee  foe  name  Monsoon  be- 
cause be  was  bora  during  a 
monsoon  storm  in  Sri  Lanka. 

In  the  early  years  Monsoon 
was  synonymous  with  ethnic- 
style  fashions,  but  it  now 
specialises  in  elegant  fashion 
and  accessaries  fin:  thirtyso- 
metMngs  and  children’s 
wear.  There  are  now  103  Man- 
soon  shops  in  the  UK  and  24 
overseas.  The  company  also 
owns  the  Accesorize  chain, 
which  has.  179  TIE  shops  and 
f four  /abroad,  and  sells  bags; 

imrT  hji+g 

Last  year.  Monsoon  made 
profits  of  £25.4  million  on 
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ASIA  IN  TURMOIL/More  currencies  crumble  as  fall  in  gold  price  increases  misery 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MfBnVMA 


tn  the  hot  seat . . . Leaders  of  nine  east  Aslan  cotmtrie§~theet  China’s  President  Jiang  Zemin  at  the  summit  in  Koala  Lumpur 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  feel  pinch 


Nick  Cummlng-Bnice 
in  Kuala  Lumpur 
and  Laurie  Laird 


SIA’S  economic 
AA  storm  spread  to  the 
Australian  and  New 
Ji^^EZealand  markets  yes- 
terday. The  Australian  dollar 
slipped  a cent  to  64.65  US 
cents,  and  foreign  exchange 
dealers  expect  it  to  drop  soon 
to  a four-year  low  of  64  cents. 
New  Zealand’s  dollar  fell  by 
nearly  two  US  cents  to  57.60. 

Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land stock  markets  remained 
steady  yesterday,  but  most 
dealers  expect  share  prices  to 
extend  the  losses  incurred  in 


October,  once  battered  east 
Asian  economies  cut  imports. 

More  than  a third  of  Aus- 
tralia’s exports  go  to  east 
Asian  countries.  Japan  takes 
another  20  per  cent  The  EU 
sends  only  18  per  cent  of  its 
exports  to  east  Asia,  while  the 
region  accounts  for  nearly 
one-fifth  of  US  exports. 

Australia  faces  a double 
whammy  as  the  price  of  gold 
collapses.  Gold  comprises 
6 per  cent  of  Australia’s  ex- 
ports and  the  23  per  cent  fall 
in  bullion  prices  this  year 
will  also  eat  into  earnings. 
Gold  prices  hovered  near  $285 
(£174)  an  ounce  yesterday. 

Devaluation  of  Asian  cur- 
rencies makes  western  goods 


more  expensive  for  the 
region’s  consumers,  so  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  may 
take  heart  from  China's 
pledge  to  maintain  the  value 
of  its  currency,  the  yuan. 

President  Jiang  Zemin  gave 
the  assurance  at  a 12-country 
Asian  summit  in  the  Malay- 
sian capitaL 

China  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  first  exclusively 
east  Aslan  summit  to  promote 
a more  benign  image  among 
its  smaller  and  hitherto  wary 
regional  neighbours. 

South-east  Aslan  countries 
have  worried  that  the  pres- 
sure from  their  cheaper  ex- 
ports. after  the  wave  of  cur- 
rency devaluations,  might 


Split  hits  Burton  bosses 


Roger  Cowe 


SENIOR  managers  at 
Burton  Group  will  see 
the  lengths  or  their  con- 
tracts halved  when  the 
retailer  splits  Into  Deben- 
hams  and  Arcadia  at  the  end 
of  January. 

They  will  also  lose  out  by 
not  gaining  compensation  for 
tax  losses  IT  they  cash  In 
share  options  early,  unlike 
middle  managers  who  will 
receive  up  to  £6.500  In  cash  to 
cover  tax  bills. 

But  the  demerger  docu- 
ments, published  yesterday, 
show  that  Terry  Green,  chief 
executive  of  Debenhams.  has 
already  exercised  options  on 


more  than  1.7  million  shares, 
earning  a profit  of  nearly 
£2  million. 

The  group’s  directors  cur- 
rently have  two-year  notice 
periods.  Last  year’s  annual 
report  said:  “The  remunera- 
tion committee  considers  that 
notice  periods  of  two  years 
are  reasonable  and  proper  in 
the  interests  of  both  the  com- 
pany and  its  executive 
directors." 

But  yesterday’s  documents 
show  that  the  group  has 
bowed  to  best  practice  as 
recommended  by  the  Green- 
bury  committee  on  top  pay. 
Two  years  after  the  break-up, 
notice  periods  will  fall  to  one 
year. 

“The  members  of  the  remu- 


neration and  nomination 
committees  consider  these 
notice  periods  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  group 
and  in  line  with  current  prac- 
tice among  companies  of  simi- 
lar size,"  the  Burton  docu- 
ment states. 

Directors  and  senior  execu- 
tives who  decide  to  cash  in 
share  options  at  the  time  of 
the  demerger  wfll  not  be  able 
to  claim  compensation  from 
the  company. 

They  are  encouraged  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the 
group’s  chitf  executive.  John 
Hoemer,  who  win  roll  over 
his  Burton  group  options  Into 
the  demerged  fashion  chain 
company,  to  be  called 
Arcadia. 


35-hour  week  wrecker 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


A DESCENDANT  of  the 
Wendel  steel  family  and 
a traditional  scourge  of 
left-wing  governments  was 
yesterday  elected  chairman  of 
the  French  National  Employ- 
ers’ Council  after  promising 
to  wreck  Socialist-led  govern- 
ment plans  for  a 35-hour 
working  week. 

Eraest-Antoine  Seillibre, 
aged  60,  manages  a portfolio 
for  the  Wendel  heirs  whose 
opposition  to  the  1936  Social- 
ist-led Popular  Front  helped 
bring  down  the  prime  minis- 
ter. Leon  Blum. 

The  Wendel  family  has 
remained  in  the  vanguard  of 
aggressive  capitalism  ever 


since.  This  time  the  target 
will  be  the  prime  minister, 
Lionel  Jospin,  who  studied 
with  Mr  SeOli&re  at  the  Ecole 
National  d ’Administration 
and  shared  an  office  with  him 
in  the  foreign  ministry. 

Mr  Seifitere  was  chosen  by 
the  French  National  Employ- 
ers’ Council,  CNPF  — the 
equivalent  of  the  CBI  — after 
threatening  to  "destabilise" 
the  government  over  a bill  to 
reduce  the  39-hour  week  to  35 
hours  from  2000,  in  the  hope 
of  cutting  down  the  3.5  mil- 
lion unemployment  leveL 

There  has  never  been  more 
acute  tension  between  the 
CNPF  and  left-wing  parties 
since  the  nationalisations  of 
16  years  ago. 

Yesterday,  Mr  Sellliere  said 


that  if  the  35-hour  week  went 
ahead,  adding  perhaps  11.4 
per  cent  to  the  cost  of  running 
businesses,  Mr  Jospin's  cabi- 
net would  be  faced  with  an 
“unmanageable  situation”. 

• Europe's  banking  Industry 
yesterday  completed  its  code 
of  conduct  for  calcalatmg  the 
key  euro  interest  rate.  The 
new  benchmark  for  interest 
rate  products  is  the  Euribor. 
Countries  which  sign  up  for 
the  single  currency  will  have 
guaranteed  membership  quo- 
tas for  banks  but  British 
banks  will  have  to  compete 
with  Sweden,  Greece  and 
Denmark  for  just  four  of  the 
64  banks  whose  rates  will  be 
used.  London,  meanwhile,  is 
offering  its  own  benchmark 
rate,  the  Enrflibor. 


spur  China  to  devalue.  But, 
apart  from  promises  to  inten- 
sify trade.  China  had  little 
material  assistance  to  offer 
leaders  of  foe  region's  former 
“tiger”  economies. 

The  currencies  of  Thailand 
and  Indonesia,  recipients  of 
big  IMF-led  bail-outs, 
slumped  by  nearly  3 per  cent 
and  5 per  cent  respectively 
yesterday,  hitting  record 
lows.  Singapore's  currency, 
which  had  escaped  relatively 
lightly,  fall  to  a six-year  low 
on  Monday  and  dropped  an- 
other per  cent  yesterday. 

South  Korea’s  won  bucked 
the  trend,  closing  up  9 per 
cent  on  foe  first  fall  day’s 
trading  since  the  Seoul  gov- 


Soho  film 
firms  act 
to  stop 
Germans 
poaching 
contracts 


eminent  floated  the  currency. 
But  traders  believe  that 
emerging  corporate  horror 
stories  will  soon  drive  it 
down  again,  dragging  South- 
east Asia’s  currencies  with  it. 

Asian  leaders  continued 
their  appeals  for  urgent  action 
by  world  economic  powers. 
“Look  at  it  from  a purely 
rational,  economic  point  or 
view.  Forget  politics,"  a Mar 
laysian  minister  urged.  “It's 
purely  the  survival  of  the 
global  economy,  period.’’ 

Japan  announced  an 
$18  hminn  export  insurance 
scheme  which  may  benefit 
same  Asian  ventures.  Thai 
ministers  also  expressed  sat- 
isfaction that  Japanese 


banks,  some  of  their  coun- 
try's biggest  creditors,  are 
moving  toward  rolling  over 
short-term  debt  repayments, 
although  it  remains  uncer- 
tain for  how  long. 

That  left  South-east  Asian 
leaders  urging  acceleration  of 
trade  within  the  region. 
There  were  calls  for  a study 
on  creating  an  Asian  free- 
trade  area  and  discussion  of 
setting  up  mechanisms  for 
payment  In  a currency  other 
than  the  US  dollar. 

The  main  achievement  of 
the  summit  was  to  promote  a 
sense  of  “solidarity  in  adver- 
sity”, Malaysia’s  premier,  Dr 
Mahathir  Mohamad,  con- 
cluded. 


to  hefe  fight  threat, 


The  way  she  was ...  Marlene  Dietrich  In  the  famous  cabaret 
showgirl  pose  from  The  Bine  Angel  .photograph:  hulton  deutsch 


THE  Government  has 
been  asked  to  take 
action  to  prevent  the 
German  Him  industry  from 
undercutting  rival  British 
outfits  by  using  European 
and  state  funds  to  subsidise 
their  new  businesses. 

The  call,  from  some  of  the 
UK’s  leading  post-produc- 
tion film  companies,  comes 
amid  concern  that  the  Ger- 
man film  industry  is  intent 
on  winning  more  contracts 
from  Hollywood  atndios. 
Soho  companies  are  win- 
ning a large  proportion  of 
the  work. 

Some  15  post-production 
companies  are  understood 
to  have  met  officials  from 
the  Trade  and  Industry  de- 
partment and  the  Depart- 


ment of  Culture,  Media  and 
Sport  last  week. 

The  companies  allege 
that  £70  mlltinn  tn  subsi- 
dies and  grants  from  the 
Berlin  city  authorities  and 
the  European  Union  have 
been  ploughed  into  a new 
venture  based  at  the  fam- 
ous Babelsberg  studio. 

The  studio,  located  in  the 
former  east  Berlin,  pro- 
duced movies  such  as  Mar- 
lene Dietrich’s  The  Bhxe 
AngeL  Berliners  want  to 
transform  it  into  a German 
version  of  Industrial  Light 
and  Magic,  the  US  special 
effects  company  based  on 
the  west  coast  where  many 
films  are  edited. 

The  Soho  firms  are  also 
concerned  that  France  may 


be  planning  to  boost  Us 
post-production  Industry 
and  use  state  ftmds  to  lure 
US  producers  across  the 
nuniffri. 

The  lobbying  follows  a 
visit  by  Whitehall  officials 
to  post-production  compa- 
nies earlier  this  year.  The 
Government  has  pledged  to 
give  foe  media  industry,  es- 
pecially film,  high  priority 
as  part  of  its  strategy  to 
win  a leading  role  for  foe 
UK  in  the  information  age. 

The  meeting  Is  also 
thought  to  have  covered 
ways  of  improving  teaming 
and  Blrfna.  Post-production 
houses  suffer  from  too  many 
media  studies  applicants, 
and  not  enough  In  fine  art 

and  mmpifiw-arlwHy. 


1,400  pubs 

to  leisure 
tycoons 


Ian  King  on  the 

rise  and  rise  of  food 
arid  drink  men  who 
outbid  a Japanese 
investment  bank 

management 
tffwn  led  by  million- 
aire restaurateur 

_jRoger  Myere  andPiz- 

zaExpress  director  Hugh  Os- 
mond snapped  up  more  than 
1,400  pubs  from  Bass  yester- 
day for  £564  milliODL 

The  tAwm,  which  also  in- 
cludes 29-year-old  entrepre- 
neur Alan  McIntosh  — who 
bf»g  brought  two  companies  to 
market  this  year  — has  been 
backed  by  BT  Capital  Part- 
ners, foe  venture  capital  arm 
of  Bankers  Trust  foe  Ameri- 
can bank  which  recently 
bought  most  of  NatWest 
Markets. 

The  team,  which  bought  850 
pubs  from  Phoenix  Inns  ear- 
lier this  year,  now  becomes 
one  of  Britain’s  biggest  pub 
operators.  The  company, 
which  outbid  Japanese  bank 
Nomura  for  the  deal,  has  yet 
to  be  given  a name. 

It  will  take  control  of  1,190 
of  Bass’s  leased  pubs,  along 
with  another  238  managed 
houses  which  , are  being  con- 
verted to  leases.  Bass,  which 
on  Monday  affnwinMri  the 
spi*  of  its  Gala  bingn  dubs 
business,  will  retain  53  of  its 
leased  pubs,  while  another 
174  leased  pubs  and  a further 
121  pubs  will  be  sold 
separately. 

Bass  wifi  now  press  ahead 
with  an  £850  million  cash 
hand-out  to  shareholders, 
which  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  spring.  The  bo- 
nanza will  be  completed  by 
issuing  and  buying  back 
redeemable  • preference 
shares.  Bass'  shares  Jumped 
4p  to  895p  on  the  news. 

Tim  Clarke,  chief  executive 
of  Bass  Taverns,  — which 
owns  chains  such  as  O’Neills, 
Harvester  and  All  Bar  One  — 
said:  ‘“This  will  enable  us  to 
focus  on  our  managed  pub  op- 
erations. We  are  planning  to 
invest  a further  £800  wifflfnn 
on  expanding  our  estate  this 


year,  creating  4,000  new 

Myers  and  his  team  de- 
scribed the  Bass  pubs  as 
“oaailty  operations  and  a 
spokesman  added:  “The  team 
Stood  to  build  this  Into  a 
major  pub  group.  They  are 
not  asset  strippers,  they  are 
committed  to  growing  this 
business.”  . . 

Mr  Myers  Is  famous  in  foe 
catering  industry  for  twice 
making  multi-million  for- 
tunes by  establishing 
businesses  and  selling  them 
on.  He  made  his  first  pile  In 
1988  with  Theme  Holdings, 
later  sold  to  Leisure 
Investments.  . 

. He  used  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  open  the  first  Cafe 
Rouge  a year  later,  hufaUng 
foe  company  Into  Britain’s 

second-biggest  independent 
restaurant  chain,  before  sell- 
ing foe  business  last  year  to 
Whitbread  for  £133  mlllton. 

The  rfrri1  is  foe  latest  In  a 
shake-up  of  Britain's  drinks 
industry  In  which  Nomura 
baa  become  one  of  foe  coun- 
try's largest'  pub  operators. 
The  hank  recently  bought 
4^00  pubs,  including .the  En- 
trepreneur pub  chain,  from 
Foster’s  and  GrandMet 
• Greenalls  reported  a better 
than  expected  rise  in  frill  year 
pre-tax  profits  to  £157J!  mil- 
lion yesterday. 

The  pub  and  hotel  operator, 
which  has  been  at  the  centre 
osf  takeover  speculation  since 
putting  out  a profits  warning 
in  September,  also  said  that 
pre-Christmas  trading  was  go- 
ing well. 

Chief  executive  Lord  Dares- 
bury,  better  known  In  racing 
circles  as  former  National 
Hunt  Jockey  Peter  Greenall, 
said  profits  had  been  held 
back  by  poor  trading  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  the 
North-west  But  be  added: 
“Trading  is  responding  well 
to  the  initiatives  we  are 
Introducing.” 

Over  foe  last  year,  Greenalls 
had  restructured  its  pub  port- 
folio and  spent  £89  million  on 
brands  like  Ale  *n'  Hearty, 
Henry's  and  Millar’s  Kitchen. 
This  year,  foe  company  is  to 
invest  £110  million  opening  be- 
tween 20  and  30  sites,  and  up- 
grading about  100  more.  The 
shares  rose  13ttp  to  422p: 


Festive  bar  briefing 


. £3 . :Mk>n ' on . fe 
^13  women  in  Britain,  get ' 


News  in  brief 


EC  clears  Lafarge’s 
merger  with  Redland 

THE  European  Commission  yesterday  raised  no  objections  to 
foe  bid  by  France’s  Lafarge  to  acquire  Bedland,  but  said  foe  deal 
should  also  be  vetted  by  foe  DTI  and  French  authorities. 

The  commission  agreed  to  requests  from  foe  UK  and  French 
governments  to  grant  them  jurisdiction  for  foe  parts  of  the 
merger  that  affect  domestic  markets.  Brussels  said  it  found  no 
competition  problems  at  the  EU  leveL —Julie  Wolf 


Breathing  space  ‘not  enough’ 

THE  breathing  space  won  by  foe  Government  for  RJB  Mining 
wiQ  not  be  enough  to  prevent  ftatoerpft  closures  and  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  miners’  jobs,  foe  Coalfield  Communities  rampaign 
says  today.  Protesters  gathering  In  London  will  be  told  that  the 
crisis-ridden  coal  industry  needs  bridging-support  over  three  or 
four  years  until  foe  Government’s  ban  on  new  gas-fired  power 
stations  takes  effect — Demid  Gow 


Miert  plan  to  cut  subsidies 

EU  Competition  CommisriinerKarei  VanMiert  plans  to  force 
governments  to  scale  baefctheir  regional  aid  programmes  as  part 
ofhlsdrtve  to  curb  state  subsidies. 

A scheme  drawn  up  by  Mr  Van  Miert  and  approved  by  other 
commbakxiars  at their  weekly  meeting  in  Strasbourg  would 
ensure  that  regional  subsidies  are  better  targeted  towards  the 
as  wefi  as  combating  unemployment 
British  officials  welcomed  foe  move,  even  though  It would  reduce 
the  amount  of  aid  that  Britain  is  allowed  to  grant —JuUe  Wotf 


First  Choice  profits  take  off 

FIRST  Q»ice,Britam'sthird  biggest  tour  operator,  yesterday 
pasted  a ^pectacular  Jump  infofiyearjiroGts,  helped  by  stronger 
sates  andnm^ams  forbofo  winter  and 
However,  acoeogfaitof £3l6  million  as  a result  of swimrtng 
errors  amKrancedjadieraiis  year  meant  headline  pr&texproflts 
came  in  at  £15.4  motion,  an  improvement  of  54  per  cent— ton  King 


Dresdner  Bank  chief  resigns 

THE  Chief afDresdner  Bank,  Germany's  second-biggest  oommer- 
resignation  yesterday,  becoming  the 


Hon  which  te  ravaging  the  Dresdner  board. 

Juergen  Sarasin.  aged  GL  said  he would  stand  down  at  the  end 
ofthemonth  because  of  aforwyear  investigation  into  Dresdner 
allegedly  fadping  clients  to  shift  their  accounts  abroad  and  dodge 
the  German  taxman.— Ian  TroynartnBonn 


No  more  high-road  Express 

THE  Govenmtentyeafirdayoitieredbus  and  ran  group 


If  Sis  company  wants  to  continue  running  trains  north  of  the 
border  through  Its  SootRafl  subsidiary.  Margaret  Beckstt  tb> 
Trade  andlbdustty  Secretory,  ordered  the  sale  because  the 
ovenap  ofrcRites  run  by  Otylink  and  ScotRall  “may  be  expected 

to  operate  against  foe  public  interest”. — Keith  Harpa- 
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Boxing 

Wien  the  bell  goes,’  Na^m  Hamed’s  opponent  on  Friday  tells  John  Bawling,  Tm  going  straight  for  that  mouth’ 

Kelley’s  beady  eye  on  Hamed 


Kevin  kelley  is 

unhappy  about  bis 
baling.  He  reseats 
the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  adverts,  bflEboard 
posters,  radio  promos  and 
television  slots  in  his 
city  of  New  York  have  been 
virtually  ignoring  him  in 
favour  of  Prince  Naseexn 
Hamed,  the  bright  new  star 
he  fights  on  Friday. 

As  the  hype  machine  goes 
into  overdrive  for  Tfanrf  and 
his  World  Boxing  Organisa- 
tion featherweight  *rfi*»  de- 
fence at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, it  has  been  overlooked. 
that  Kelley  has  lost  only  one 
of  his  50  professional  fighta 
and  may  give  the  Sheffield 
showman  the  toughest  test  of 
his  career  to  date. 

“When  I fight,  I fight  with 
everything  that  is  in  me,"  he 
mild  “Tm  going  to  hit  frftti 
with  everything.  When  that 
bell  zings,  he's  going  to  see 
me  »nd  know  that  i am  out  to 
hurt  him  seriously.'* 

The  cost  of  Warren’s  adver- 
tising campaign  is  a wnmt 

nirmhrng yi  B mfflinti  (£U  mil- 
lion), four  times  what  Kelley 
will  be  for  zughfs 
work,  and  the  American  does 
not  feel  particularly  obliged  to 
help  the  British  promoter 
recoup  the  money. 

Warren  said  yesterday: 
"He’s  been  a real  pain  in  the 
arse,  and  you  can  quote  me. 
He  hasn't  shown  up  for  press 
nuiferwifffi  and  photo-caDs.  I 
reckon  he’s  just  pissed  off 
that  Naz  has  been  getting  all 
the  publicity.** 

Instead  Kelley  has  been 
training  away  from  the 
Christmas  chaos  of  Manhat- 
tan in  the  seclusion  of  the  Po- 
codo  Mountains,  convinced 
that  he  is  the  fighter  capable 


of  destroying  the  ambitions  of 
Hamed  and  Warren. 

He  riaimg  that  wherever  he 
goes  people  ask  him  why  he  is 
only  getting  second  billing 
against  Hamed  and  entreat 


Mm,  as  Maharnmad  AH's  Op- 
ponents were  entreated  30 
years  ago,  to  please  knock  the 
ht-aggart  wit  anil  rtmt  Tiln)  yrp 

“My  aunt,'  who  is  a really 
religious  lady  and  doesn't 
speak  bad  about  anybody, 
«»n«H  me  the  other  day  and 
said:  ‘Kevin,  I saw  those  com- 
mercials on  teSevfokm  ^ 

that  man  is  so  arrogant  and 

nasty.  Thai’s  not  Godlike 


You  need  to  give  him  a beat- 
ing, he  needs  ff*.~  he  said. 

As  he  went  through  one  of 
his  last  work-outs  this  week 
at  Ms  gym  on  Long  Island, 
"the  Knshtog  Plash"  looked 
superb.  Bfeheld  the  World 
Baking  Council  featherweight 
title  from  1993  to  1995  and  is 
stffl  recognised  as  ettnmpim 


by  the  World  Boxing  Union. 

Whereas  . Hamed’s  promo- 
tion has  been  orchestrated  to 
perfection  by  others,  the  pop- 
ular Kelley  has  had  to  rely  an 
his  gift  of  the  sab  and  entre- 
preneurial flair  to  bnflrt  his 
fen  base.  Spectators  at  his 
early  fights  were  handed  pen- 
cils by  Kelley  carrying  Ms 
name.  He  still  does  that,  but 
now  you  can  buy  lollipops, 
biscuits,  hats,  T-shirts  and 
jackets  bearing  the  Plashing 
Plash  logo,  a red  baring  glove 
clasping  two  golden  bolts  of 
lightning. 

*1  have  worked  my  butt  off 
for  everything  I have,"  said 
Kelley,  with  an  implication 
that  Hamwi  had  not.  Hamed. 
he  ttatd,  had  been  “fighting 
tuna  fishes". 

Hie  resentment  is  in 
his  criticism  of  HBO,  the 

cable  television  network 
which  win  show  the  fight  in 
the  United  States.  "I  think 
they’re  jumping  the  gun  with 
this  guy.  They're  putting  too 
much  interest  in  a guy  who 
nobody  knows,  who  is  not 
firm  this  city  and  who  is  not 
even  from  this  country.” 

Mint  experts  believe  Kel- 
ley's best  fighting  days  are  be- 
hind him  He  has  not  seemed 


Heavy  feather. . . Kelley,  punishing  Goyo  Vargas  in  their  WBC  title  bout,  has  lost  only  once  in  50  pro  fights  albeilo 


to  carry  foe  same  threat  since 
he  lost  foe  WBC  title  to  the 
Mexican  Alejandro  Gonzalez; 


but,  as  Evander  Holyfield  so 
eloquently  demonstrated 
against  Mike  Tyson,  it  can  be 
a mistake  to  write  off  any 
fighter  who  horns  with  ambi- 
tion and  a sense  of  injustice, 
whatever  his  age  and  however 
great  the  odds  against  him. 


Mobility  was  never  Kelley’s 
strong  suit  and  his  chin  is  not 
of  the  granite  variety,  but 
Hamed  would  be  well  advised 
not  to  underestimate  a man 
who  regards  himself  as 
fighter  first  then  boxer. 

At  30  Kelley  is  well  aware 
that  this  may  be  his  last  hour 
In  the  world  spotlight,  and  he 
is  "up  for  if’.  Though  Hamed 


has  been  telling  anyone  who 
cares  to  listen  that  he  will 
lmrvlc  him  out  in  the  third 
round  or  sooner,  Kelley  is 
anything  but  intimidated. 

“When  the  bell  goes  for  the 
first  round.  Pm  going  straight 
for  that  mouth,  ” he  said.  “I’ve 
been  saving  everything  up  for 
the  bell.  This  will  be  my 
night" 


• Hamed  yesterday  an- 
nounced that  he  had  signed  a 
three-year.  10-flght  deal  with 
Warren  to  run  from  the  end  of 
his  current  contract  in 
September  1998.  According  to 
Warren  the  agreement,  which 
specifies  no  involvement  with 
Don  King,  is  worth  S40  million 
(almost  £25  million)  to  Hamed 
“at  a conservative  estimate". 


Bangor  with  form  guide  and  ratings 
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Racing 


Ascot  to  limit 
crowds  at 
Royal  meeting 


CMsHawfctes 


ASCOT  has  announced  a 
record  attendance  of 
452,100  for  1997  which, 
with  Saturday's  meeting  still 
to  come,  beats  the  previous 
record  by  more  than  l.oou. 
But  this  figure  looks  likely  to 
stand  as  safety  Limits  are 
being  imposed  next  year. 

The  exact  capacities  are  yet 
to  be  decided,  but  a reduction 
of  more  than  30  per  rent  In  all 
rings  for  the  Royal  meeting  is 
being  considered  on  the 
grounds  of  safety  and 
comfort. 

“Comfort  and  improving  fa- 
cilities are  major  concerns,” 
said  Douglas  Brskine-Crum. 
racecourse  director.  “We  will 
be  putting  up  marquees  at  the 
hack  of  the  Grandstand  and  in 
the  Silver  Ring  with  extra  ca- 
tering facilities,  more  televi- 
sions and  betting  outlets. 

“There  will  be  price  rises, 
but  for  those  booking  in  ad- 
vance for  the  Silver  Ring 
prices  have  been  held  at  this 
year’s  leveL” 

Several  major  changes  at 
the  course  are  planned  no- 
tably an  underpass,  estimated 
to  cost  more  than  £3m,  where 
foe  road  currently  crosses  the 
straight  mile,  and  foe  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Ascot  Racing 
Club  restricted  to  300  mem- 
bers who  will  hare  (heir  own 
club  room,  private  grand- 
stand, marquee  and  car  park, 
plus  ownership  of  six 
yearlings. 

The  cost  of  Joining  the  club 
will  be  £4,000  plus  an  annual 
fee  of  £3,500.  Annual  members 
will  get  a five  per  cent  reduc- 
tion on  foe  joining  fee  while 
members  of  foe  Iron  Stand, 
which  is  being  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  new  club 
room,  will  get  a 25  per  cent 
reduction. 

The  Ascot  authority  expect 
to  make  a profit  of  around 
£200,000  foom  the  dub  each 
year  — money  which  will  be 


Ploughed  back  Into  the  race- 
course. Highdere  Thorough- 
bred Racing  will  be  respon- 
sible for  buying  and 
managing  the  six  yearlings 
which  will  be  trained  (two 
each)  by  Michael  Stoute, 
Peter  Chapple-Hyam  and 
Richard  Hannon. 

Singspiel.  Stoute’s  leading 

money  winner  with  *5.9m, 
who  fractured  his  ofT-fore 
canon-bone  on  the  eve  of  the 
Breeders'  Cup  at  Hollywood 
Park,  mums  borne  today  and 
will  go  straight  to  the  Dalham 
Hall  stud  where  he  will  take 
up  stallion  duties  in  the  new 
year. 

“He  stayed  in  the  States  for 
treatment  and  has  progressed 
well,  but  will  noi  be  coming 
back  in  me.”  explained 
Stoute. 

Talking  about  foe  string  of 
international  successes  of  his 
two  colts,  Stoute  said:  “The 
victories  were  all  special,  but 
if  i had  to  single  out  one  It 
would  he  Singsplel's  win  ln 
the  Dubai  World  Cup.  it  was 
on  dirt,  and  he  was  up  against 
foe  best  America  could  offer.” 

At  Hereford  yesterday  the 
claiming  rider  Mark  Griffiths 
was  banned  for  seven  days 
under  the  non-triers  rule 
after  finishing  fourth  on  Fer- 
ruflno  in  the  Cowslip  Selling 
Hurdle. 

No  action  was  taken 
against  Paul  Rich,  the 
trainer,  who  told  the  stewards 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  Grif- 
fiths's riding. 

But  on  incensed  Griffiths 
commented:  “I  was  told  to 
keep  hold  of  him.  and  not  boat 
him  about  when  he  blew  up 
which  is  what  f did.  I’m  really 
upset  as  1 will  miss  out  on 
Boxing  Day.” 

At  Exeter  this  afternoon 
Boots  Madden  (2^0)  should 
be  hard  to  beat  In  foe  Edlm- 
bourg  Handicap  Chase,  de- 
spile a lay-off.  His  stable  is  in 
good  form  and  this  improving 
seven-year-old  is  at  foe  right 
end  of  foe  handicap. 
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Football 


United  in  chance 
to  revisit  scene  of 
1 968 Euro  triumph 


MarfcReckSng 


IANCHESTER  Uni- 
ted may  return  to 
Wembley,  the 
scene  of  their  1968 
European  Cup  triumph  over 
Benfica,  if  plana  to  bold  next 
year’s  flnai  in  Holland  Call 

through. 

Europe's  governing  body 
Uefa  yesterday  chose  Ajax's 
ground  as  the  venue  for  the 
European  Cup  showdown  on 
May  20,  but  said  the  Amster- 
dam Arena  must  first  surren- 
der all  its  commercial  rights. 

The  Dutch  organisers  have 
been  given  10  days  to  do  so, 
leaving  Wembley  as  one  of  the 
reserve  venues,  along  with  the 

N6u  Camp  in  Barcelona. 

Thomas  Kurth,  bead  of 
Oefa's  competitions  depart- 
ment. said:  “We  are  quite 
dose  to  an  agreement  Th#>y 
must  find  solutions  to  their 
commercial  constraints." 
United  will  discover  today 


whom  they  face  in  the  quarter- 
finals — as  win  Chelsea  who, 
shnnid  they  reada  the  final  of 
die  Cup  Winners’  Cup,  will 
play  In  Stockholm  on  May  13. 

Aston  Villa  are  in  the  draw 
for  the  quarter-finals  of  the 
Uefa  Cup,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  final  will  he  held  as  a 
one-off  event  rather  than  over 
two  legs  borne  and  away.  It 
will  take  place  at  the  Parc  des 
Princes  In  Paris  on  May  6. 

In  the  Confederations  Cup  in 
Riyadh.  Terry  Venables  suf- 
fered his  first  defeat  as  coach 
of  Australia  when  they  went 
down  1-0  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Socceroos  nevertheless 
go  through  to  Friday's  semi- 
finals with  Brazil,  who  beat 
Mexico  3-2  thank**  to  goals 
from  Romano  (a  penalty), 
Denilson  and  Junior  Balano. 

Tunisia,  who  meet  England 
in  the  World  Cup  Finals,  are  to 
warm  up  with  friendlies 
against  Chile  or  Paraguay  on 
June  2 and  Wales  on  June  6. 

The  former  Liverpool  goal- 


keeper Bruce  Gxbbbelaar  has 
joined  Second  Division  Old- 
ham Athletic  on  a short-term 
contract  He  played  for  the 
reserves  against  Bury  at  Qigg 
Lane  yesterday,  in  a 2-2  draw. 

Ray  Harford  has  made  his 
first  signing  as  manager  of 
Queens  Park  Rangers  by 

agreeing  a fee  of  £250,000  for 
the  Bradford  City  midfielder 
George  Khlcsar.  QPR's  for- 
mer full-back  Paul  Parker,  33, 
is  to  join  the  Vauxhall  Confer- 
ence dub  Famborough. 

Sheffield  Wednesday  have 
signed  a Macedonian  interna- 
tional, Goce  Sedloski,  from 
Hajduk  Split  for  £1.75  million. 
“He  is  a big  strong  boy  who 
was  recommended  to  me 
some  time  ago.”  said  their 
manager  Ron  Atkinson. 

Struggling  Partkk  Thistle 
have  been  given  a two-month 
stay  of  execution  by  their  cred- 
itors. The  dub,  bottom  of  the 
Scottish  First  Division,  have 
debts  of  about  £2mflllcai  and 
are  losing  £44000  a month. 


FA  Cup  replay:  Basingstoke  0,  Northampton  0 (after  90min) 


Icy  blast  freezes  strikers 


Trevor  Haytott 


I ASINGSTOEE  Town 
I carried  their  remark- 
"able  FA  Clip  adventure 
into  another  period  of  extra- 
time  last  night  The  Ryman 
League  side,  bravely  defiant 
at  their  cramped  Camrose 
ground,  had  Northampton 
under  severe  pressure  as  they 
strove  for  the  prize  of  a third- 
round  tie  at  Leicester. 

If  anything  it  was  the 
Second  Division  team  who 
were  more  relieved  to  hear 
the  whistle  at  the  end  of  90 
minutes.  The  Hampshire  dub 
had  risen  splendidly  to  meet 
this  challenge  and  hud  almost 
won  It  late  on  when  Alan 
Carey  pushed  a glorious  open- 
ing wide. 

It  was  no  mean  achieve- 
ment for  the  part-timers  to 
reach  the  interval  with  their 
goal  intact  The  biting  wind 
was  blowing  in  their  feces 
and  Northampton  made  use  of 
it  with  a series  of  in-swinging 


corners  that  were  a constant 
examination  of  Basingstoke's 
resilience. 

Basingstoke  placed  a blan- 
ket of  bodies  around  the  ball 
and  competed  with  John 
Gayle,  the  Northampton 
totem,  equally  well  whether 
the  ball  was  in  the  air  or  an 
the  ground.  But  for  a long 
Hme  Basingstoke  were  just 
grateful  to  retain  their  shape, 
get  TTion  behind  the  HnTi  and 
keep  their  visitors  at  bay. 

Half  an  hour  had  gone  be- 
fore they  could  carry  an 
attack  sufficiently  deep  inside 
the  Northampton  half  to 
cause  the  visiting  goalkeeper 
Andy  Woodman,  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  had  been  to 
keep  himself  warm,  some  con- 
cern. Basingstoke’s  first  cor- 
ner arrived  shortly  after- 
wards but  rame  to  nothing. 

Northampton  were  hardly 
creating  anything  more  dan- 
gerous themselves,  aWhongh 
they  should  have  taken  tha 
lead  in  the  35th  minute.  The 
chance  followed  another 


right-side  corner  and  this 
time  the  ball  was  not  cleared, 
dropping  conveniently  to 
Colin  Hill-  On  the  stretch  he 
could  only  prod  it  wide. 

Basingstoke  proved  tnnoh 
more  of  an  attacking  force  in 
the  second  half,  pushing  three 
forward  players  an  to  their 
markers  and  displaying 
enough  skin  on  the  break  to 
frighten  Northampton  for  fhp 
first  time  on  the  night  When 
Paul  Coombs,  their  l&goal 

loading  scorer,  worked  the 
ball  to  Carey,  Northampton 
were  indebted  to  David 
BrigfatwelTs  covering  tackle. 

On  the  hour  another  swift 
counter  had  Carey  setting  up 
the  influential  Paul  Wilkin- 
son to  the  right  of  the  penalty 
area  but  Woodman’s  dash 
from  his  line  caused  him  to 
lift  his  shot  too  high. 


>Mh|i»«lw  (M-2):  Beale;  Morley. 
Harris.  Barker.  Richardson,  Etndin; 
Mancay.  Tydaman,  WlRdoson;  Carey, 
Coombs. 

Mortbanptoa  (4-4-2):  Woodman; 
Clarkson.  HW.  BrigM-eS.  FrsJn;  Gab. 
Hunter.  Poor.  Hut  Gayle.  Hams. 

□ Ott  (tear). 


Hereford  1 , Colchester  Utd  1 (after  90min) 


Hereford  refuse 
to  go  quietly 


David  Foot 


Hereford,  nothing  if 
not  FA  Cup  battlers, 
took  Colchester  United 
to  extra-time  at  Edgar  Street 
last  night  after  conceding  an 
early  second-half  goal  and 
equalising  within  a minute. 

As  if  brushing  off  the  bitter 
memory  of  last  season's  de- 
parture from  the  League, 
Hereford  demonstrated  for  a 
time  that  there  was  no  appar- 
ent gulf  between  the  teams. 

Occasionally,  though,  they 
created  problems  for  them- 
selves with  careless  defensive 
play.  Andy  de  Bout  appeared 
shaky  in  goal,  sending  a deli- 
cate clearance  straight  to  a 
Colchester  forward.  An  ear- 
lier lack  of  understanding  at 
the  back  had  found  the  keeper 
well  off  bis  line  when  Scott 
Stamp  closed  In  on  goal;  the 
shot  needed  nothing  more 
than  calm  accuracy  but  was 
rashly  wasted. 

Gradually  Hereford  showed 
hints  of  their  cup  fighting  tra- 
dition and  Murray  Fishlock, 
an  enterprising  full-back,  pro- 
duced the  best  pass  of  the  first 
half  to  send  the  Conference 
club's  leading  scorer  Neil 
Grayson  away  down  the  left. 

Grayson  rushed  his  shot 
but  continued  to  battle  im- 
pressively against  Colches- 
ter’s three  solid  central  de- 
fenders, and  Carl  Emberson 
bad  to  snatch  a back-header 


From  Garry  Cook  From  under 
the  bar. 

Colchester  had  arrived  with 
a miserable  record  of  two 
wins  in  li  games,  but  as  half- 
time approached  they  began 
to  gain  much  more  posses- 
sion. What  they  patently 
missed  was  the  lethal  finish- 
ing touch. 

Soon  after  the  interval  the 
Edgar  Street  crowd,  nurtured 
in  the  foil  range  of  Cup 
drama,  went  silent  in  dismay 
and  then  erupted  in  throaty 
joy,  all  within  45  seconds. 

Hereford’s  suspect  defence 
was  slow-witted  in  dealing 
with  a Colchester  throw-in 
and  three  visiting  players  got 
a touch  before  the  third.  Steve 
Forbes,  jabbed  the  ball  past 
the  keeper. 

It  had  all  looked  so  innocu- 
ous, yet  straight  from  the 
restart  Colchester’s  cover 
looked  equally  ragged-  Chris 
Hargreaves  chased  down  the 
left  and  crossed  the  ball  for 
the  lurking  Grayson,  the  only 
player  for  whom  cash- 
strapped  Hereford  have  rus- 
tled up  a fee,  to  level  with  an 
efficient  header. 

Ten  minutes  later  he 
reproached  himself  for  a 
weak  shot  easily  saved  by 
Emberson. 


Hereford  United  (4-4.2):  DC  BonU 
Werner.  RsMock.  Cook.  Brough;  Welter. 
Hargreaves.  McGorry,  Grayson;  UcGue, 
Mahon. 

Gktekr  IWM  (4-t-BU  Emtarsoi; 
Dunna.  Gregory,  Staton.  Greens;  Cawley. 
whurs.  ttayoon.  Forbes;  Adcock,  Stamps. 

— . M (yfalsnir). 
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Owen’s  debut 
can  put  an  end 
to  gifts  for 
Greek  rivals 


I H&  Rn gland  youth  team 

I marked  the  upper  limit 
of  Michael  Owen's  interna- 
tional ambitions  when  the 
season  began,  but  so  star- 
tling has  been.  hi«  emer- 
gence that  the  World  Cup 
may  yet  beckon  the  Liver- 
pool striker,  writes  Trevor 
HayUtL. 

Tonight  he  takes  an  inter- 
mediate step  up  with  his 
debut  for  an  England 
Under-21  side  in  desperate 
need  of  an  instinctive  goal- 
scorer  as  they  attempt  to 
overhaul  the  2-0  lead 
Greece  are  bringing  to  Car- 
row  Road.  Norwich. 

A place  in  the  European 
rhnwiplnroiMp  next 

May  is  at  stake  and  it  Is  a 
formidable  challenge  for  a 
group  of  players  who  have 
managed  only  five  goals  in 
their  last  eight  fixtures. 

Owen’s  speed,  his  eye  for 
the  main  chance  and  a com- 
posure unexpected  in  an  18- 
year-old  may  prove  vital 
commodities  for  England 
who,  until  Greece  scored 
their  late  goals  in  Herak- 
lion,  believed  they  had 
built  a winning  platform  in 
this  group  play-off. 

In  the  first  leg  the  coach 
Peter  Taylor  deployed 
wrwfie  Heskey,  Brace  Dyer 
and  Kevin  Davies  in  attack 
bat  he  now  concedes  that 
the  similarity  in  their  styles 
played  into  Greek  hands. 

Owen  and  another  poss- 
ible debutant.  David  John- 
son, whose  goals  have  pro- 
vided a substantial  return 
on  Ipswich's  £1  million  in- 
vestment since  Us  move 
from  Bury,  offer  a different 

dimension. 

“Our  forwards  were  easy 
to  mark  in  Greece  but  in 
Owen  and  Johnson  we  have 
players  who  win  nuke  It 
more  difficult  for  the  other 
team,”  said  Taylor,  who 
restores  West  Ham’s  Rio 
Ferdinand  to  the  defence 
after  his  senior  debut 
against  Cameroon. 

Owen  would  welcome  a 
renewal  of  his  partnership 
with  Leicester’s  Heskey. 
“We  did  well  together  in 
the  youth  team  and  I think 
it  helps  to  have  two  players 
who  are  so  different,”  he 
said.  “I  am  used  to  being 
thrown  Into  the  deep  end;  it 
has  happened  before  this 
season  with  Liverpool  and  I 
have  epjoyed  it” 

If  they  do  defy  the  odds 
England  wifi  look  forward 
to  a quarter-final  tie  against 
Germany,  after  which  a 
semi-final  agnmni-  Holland 
or  Romania  awaits. 


Out  of  arm's  way . . . Richmond’s  captain  Ben  Clarke  stretches  for  a loose  ball  at  the  Athletic  Ground  last  night 
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Premiership  Ones  Richmond  32,  Leicester  15 


Tigers  mauled  by  Richmond 


Robert  IGtson  sees  Leicester  frozen  out 
on  a raw  evening  at  the  Athletic  Ground 


ICHMOND’s  massive 
investment  dWTnands 


^^^■inve 

place  in  Europe 
■ ■next  season,  and  last 
night’s  compelling  victory 
over  Leicester  lifted  them 
into  the  all-important  top 
four.  If  they  are  still  there  in 
the  balmier  days  of  May,  they 
will  look  back  on  this  deep- 
frozen  performance  with  the 
wannest  affection. 

It  will  not  only  he  Leicester's 
director  of  rugby  Bob  Dwyer 
who  ponders  this  result  long 
and  hard  over  the  Christmas 
period.  The  Tigers  are  in  the 
middle  of  six  games  in  22  days 
but  will  meet  few  strongs*  foes 
than  Ben  Clarke’s  fired-up 
troops,  with  the  QuinneU 
brothers,  Barry  Williams  and 
the  league  debutant  Agnstin 
Pichot  all  to  the  fore. 


The  home  side  rattled  up 
five  tries,  treating  the  frozen 
wastes  of  the  Athletic  Ground 
like  a bountiful  winter  play- 
ground. It  was  just  as  well 
Leicester’s  Fijian  wizard  Wai- 
sale  Serevi  was  not  around; 
more  nights  like  this  and  the 
next  southern  hemisphere 
signings  by  a top  English  chib 
could  be  a couple  of  king 
penguins. 

The  last  thing  any  profes- 
sional dub  seek  at  present  is 
a midwinter  break,  but  prior 
to  kick-off  Richmond’s  mil- 
lionaire owner  Ashley  Levett 
must  have  felt  the  weather 
gods  were  in  cahoots  with  the 
RFD. 

A big  crowd  would  have 
been  guaranteed  on  the  origi- 
nal weekend  date,  scrapped  to 
accommodate  the  Tigers’  trip 


to  the  Pyrenees  to  face  Pan  in 
the  European  Cup  quarter- 
finals.  Those  who  braved  the 
uncovered  temporary  stand 
last  night  could  have  done 
with  sherpas  and  ice-axes  to 
scale  the  windswept  steps. 

Having  established  base 
camp,  the  view  turned  out  to 
be  unexpectedly  satisfying. 
Richmond,  whose  three  prim: 
defeats  bad  been  in  arguably 
thp  season’s  most  difficult 
trio  of  fixtures,  the  hang-cm- 
toyour-hats  away  trips  to 
Saracens,  Newcastle  and 
Bath,  were  dearly  up  for  the 
occasion  and  Leicester’s 
crushing  55-15  weekend  win 
over  Sale  swiftly  faded  from 
thp  memory. 

Joel  Stransky  limped  off 
after  nine  minutes  to  be 
replaced  at  fly-half  by  NiaH 
Malone  and,  despite  the  wind 
at  their  backs  and  an  early 
penalty  from  Michael  Horak, 
the  Tigers  found  themselves 
continually  on  the  back  foot 


Richmond,  spurning  kicks  at 
goal,  threatened  regularly  be- 
fore Steve  Cottrell  went  over 
on  the  left  from  Allan  Bate- 
man’s ppyc  and  the  lock  Craig 
oiiHm  rumbled  through  a 
huge  gap  for  the  second  after 
27  minutes. 

Clarke's  solid  pack  de- 
served nothing  less  and  the 
full-back  Matt  Pinf  s penalty 
stretched  the  lead  to  13-3  be- 
fore Stuart  Potter  replied 
with  a try  six  minutes  before 
the  break,  converted  by 
Horak.  - 

There  still  remained  an 
overwhelming  sense  that  this 
was  to  be  Richmond’s  night 
and  two  tries  in  the  first 
seven  minutes  of  the  second- 
half  virtually  guaranteed  It  A 
stumbling  Clarke  was  driven 
over  by  his  forwards  and  the 
left-wing  Dominic  Chapman 
soon  had  time  and  space  to 
stroll  in  for  his  side’s  fourth 
touchdown.  After  Scott  Quin- 
nell  had  crashed  ova*  for  a 


fifth,  even  the  introductions 
of  England  pair  Austin  Hea- 
ley, forced  to  play  in  both 
half-back  roles,  and  Darren 
Garforth  yielded  little  save  a 
late  consolation  try  for  Will 
Greenwood. 

• The  former  Bath  prop  Gar- 
eth Chilcott  has  warned  that 
the  club  should  not  be  written 
off  despite  their  recent  re- 
cord thrashing  by  Saracens. 
“You  can’t  discount  them,’’  be 
said.  "They've  got  a great 
squad  and  have  just  had  prob- 
lems finding  their  feet.” 


BCOHtaB.  Wahieaiii  Trtan  ConreH. 
Gillies,  dark*.  Chapman,  S OuinnML 
Pinl  2.  P— htejfi  Pin!. 


Ulcnlnn  Trloet  Potter.  Greenwood. 
Horak.  P ■■■*>!  Horde 
PW  (Muon.  70mlnU  WrlghL 
Batsman.  Cottrell.  Ctopman:  Wl,  Plcftot; 
Crompton.  WUtaim.  Davies,  C Ouhmeil 
(Codfing.  70).  Gunns,  Hutton,  Claris  (capt). 
S OulnnaO  (Vender.  75). 

Lnlnaiten  Horak;  Joiiwr.  Greenwood. 
Potter.  Uoyd:  Stransky  (Malone.  9.  Hoatey 
OOJ.  Hamilton  (Wear.  66);  Freshwater 
(Gartortti,  83),  Cocker  1 11.  Rowntree.  M 
Johnson  (capt).  Van  Hearten.  Gtetard. 
Moody  W Johnson. 

s Lantter  (RFli). 


Jones  ‘comfortable’  after  spinal  surgery 


GWYN  JONES,  the  Wales 
captain,  was  said_to  be 
“comfortable " at  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  of  Wales  in  Car- 
diff last  night  after  surgery  to 
ease  pressure  on  his  spine. 

The  Cardiff  flanker,  rushed 
directly  to  hospital  on  Satur- 
day from  a Welsh  League 
match  against  Swansea,  had 
suffered  an  injury  to  his 
spinal  cord  and  was  left  with- 
out movement  In  his  arms 
and  legs.  Surgeons  decided  to 
act  but  the  hospital  said  after 
the  operation  that  it  was  too 
early  to  give  any  Indication  of 
the  progress  Jones  was  likely 
to  make. 


“Gwyn.  is  in  remarkably 
good  spirits  considering  what 
he's  been  through,'’  said  Car- 
diff’s chief  executive  Gareth 
Davies,  who  visited  him  be- 
fore the  operation.  “He’s  been 
helped  by  the  support  he’s 
received  from  his  friends,  col- 
leagues and  the  general 
public.” 

Jim  Fleming  of  Scotland 
has  been  appointed  to  the  In- 
ternational Board’s  elite 
panel  at  referees.  He  has 
taken  charge  of  29  Tests  since 
1985  and  Is  now  one  of  eight 
northern  hemisphere  officials 
on  an  expanded  list  of  13 
referees. 


Fleming.  46,  will  be  in- 
volved in  three  of  this  sea- 
son’s Five  Nations  matches. 
He  will  referee  the  France  v 
Ireland  game  and  will  run  a 
touchline  in  the  France  v 
England  and  England  v Wales 
matches. 

Fleming  works  for  Edin- 
burgh district  council  but 
feels  that  the  day  of  foil-time 
officials  at  premier  rugby 
matches  is  not  Faraway. 

“In  professional  rugby  you 
may  need  different  levels  of 
training  and  that  may  bring 
about  the  advent  of  full-time 
referees  in  this  country,”  be 
said. 


France  leave  out  Saint-Andre 


FRANCE,  reeling  from 
last  month’s  record 
52-10  defeat  by  the  Spring- 
boks, have  dropped  nine 
players,  including  their 
last  two  captains,  for  a 
squad  session  next  week. 

Philippe  Saint-Andre  and 
Abdelatif  Benazzi  are  not 
among  the  names  prepar- 
ing for  the  Grand  Slam 
champions’  first  Five 
Nations  game  against  Eng- 
land at  the  new  Stade  de 
France  on  February  7. 

Bnt  France’s  assistant 
coach  Pierre  VUleprenx  in- 
sisted they  had  not  been 
dropped.  “We  are  not  ex- 


cluding anyone  from  fixture 
Test  sides,”  he  said. 

Dldier  Casa  del.  Olivier 
Merle,  Jerome  Cazalbou, 
David  Venditti,  Jean-Luc 
Sadoumy  and  the  two  Har- 
lequins Laurent  Cabannes 
and  Thierry  Lacroix  have 
also  been  sidelined. 

The  England  fly -half  Mike 
Catt,  concussed  against 
South  Africa  last  month,  has 
been  declared  fit  for  Bath’s 
Heineken  Cup  semi-final 
against  Pan  on  Saturday. 
Simon  Geoghegan  may 
return  on  the  wing  if  Ade- 
dayo  Adebayo  Is  ruled  out 
with  a back  spasm. 


FA  CUP 
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nd  replays 
I (0)  O OUHtem  f!)  a 

Boomer  42 

• Smith  88 
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SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
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mwatnw  nil  wUpnWnonS. 
Brook  Moose  Or  Sudbury  Wndra  3.  Camber- 

ley  Tn  1. 
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Camay  Island  8,  Httehin  a 


Mon  Atheratane  ft  Worcester  C Z Dor- 


chester Z snangdouroe  ft  Nuneaton  3, 
Souoeatsr  C 1.  »— tew  r ■ 


DIvWmrCI*- 

vedonTn  2.  Watortoovtlli  i.CoptSaand 
n«k  Bath  T.  Newport  floW)  ft  Burton 
Alb  1.  Moor  Gram  a Hoangs  1,  Margate 


ft  Stourbridge  ft  Solihull  0.  ■ 

■TOM  UHUIIftllCB  COMBINATION] 


AVON 

Nn  DhtefoiN  Araanal  ft  IpswMi  1;  Crys- 
tal Pataca  1.  Luton  ft  MUiwali  0.  Chariton 
4;  OPR  4.  Portsmouth  1. 

»-■  eOUHTKS  UWUB  Cte  HU 
■ Bite  Reading  1,  WBflord  9, 

GULBSTT  LKASUS  CUPi  Second  retrod, 
waaai  lap  Rhayader  Tn  ft  Barry  Tn  B 
(WO-MJ- 


Lttt 


tea  DtaUtary  4,  Ballyctan  1:  Dundata  4, 
Lama  o;  Portadown  ft  Crusaders  1. 
HUN  LNAOUte  Borusata  Dortmund 
ft  Hertaa  Berlin  ft  Cnk  owner  Wnalai 
Trtar  1.  Mannheim  ft  Uardlngan  ft  VfB 
Stuttgart  4;  Cart  Zalaa  tana  1.  MSV  Duis- 
burg ft 

NHiuomuaauBVHgrii  Seated 
2.  Sporting  Lisbon  ft 

CONMumilOMW  CUPi  Croat  A:  S 

Arabia  1.  Australia  ft  Brazil  a.  Mateo  ft 


Rugby  Union 


Richmond  3ft 

Basketball 


is. 


CUPi  Rhondnrt  71.  London 

Tterars  64. 

NBAi  Boston  HD.  Philadelphia  63;  Toronto 
101.  Indiana  JOB,  WasUogun  SS.  Utah  8ft 
Chicago  111.  Phoenix  104;  Portland  Oft  At- 
lanta 09. 


(Gro- 
ningen. Nath):  Bawd  Threw  B 
(Beta)  bt  J lautter  (Frt  4-ft  V A— J (ted) 
« A Ktmlltmm  (Hue)  tBLSSb  L «m»  VMr 
(N«1»1)  U J PtkM  (Note)  at-afc  V Urdu 
mow  (Bus]  bt  Y Sekamn  (US)  Zt-Tft  A 
tetpahr  (Stovan)  to!  A RuttovokyJBua) 
at-tti  A Bhtesa  (Sp)  btO  MHte  (Brt  X-Vb 
V ThacMte  (Km)  m L on  (Esq  tL-xh  V 
AhaetanjAnp)  bt  R Vaganiy  (Arm)  4-3. 

Short  (Eng):  m‘ Adams  (E^'Tp^vMlor 
(Rub). 


Cricket 


nla  835-5  dee  and  H7-7  tee  fR  Tucker 
4400).  South  Airiest  409-S  tec  and  M-fi  (J 
Kates  Blno). 


England  3S4-3  (C  Edwards  17»o.  J 
saw).  Ireland  ltt  (Reynard  4^). 
England  won  by  200  runs. 


American  Football 

MRU  San  Francisco  34,  Denver  17. 

Ice  Hockey 


NHL:  Florida  ft  Boston  ft  Uorersal  1,  PUB- 
atWphia  a Danas  ft  Biilalo  «;S  Louts  1. 
Ottawa  3;  Colorado  ft  Toronto  E Vancou- 
ver 7,  Los  Angolas  ft 


Sailing 


VHIWHUO  SOUND  THS  WORLD 
RAC*  Third,  legi  I.TmMM  (US)  1,386.5 
miles  to  finish  of  third  lag;  ft  8=  Language 
(NOT)  3 J>  mile#  beftnd  leader;  3,  'CbewJa 
fUdrifl  (US)  44  4.  Swedish  Match  (Swa) 
4.7;  5.  Sift  Cut  (SB)  ftl;  ft  Mertt  Cup  (Uoo) 
14J >,  7,  BrunafSonergy  (Note)  305  ft  inno- 
vation Kvaamer  (Nor)  2ftft  ft  EP  Educa- 
tion (Swa)  ZL8. 


Fixtures 


(7.3Q  uni  ns  stated) 

Football 


EUROPEAN  (1-21  CHAMPIONSHIP 
OUAUPTWO;  Play  oft,  sacted  lag: 

England  v Groece. 
fMS), 

PA  CUPi  Saaead  raid  naataga  Eflday 


v Lincoln  C (745):  Ukeaten  Tn  v Soav 
teorpe  (7,45). 

PA  CAHUBC  llliaMHW1BPi  tlawcastlo 
V Derby  (7AS). 

SPALDING  CHALLENGE  CUP:  (fcartar- 
ItaatB  Gateshead  v Mancambc  (7A6). 
(NOBOfe  LEACW  CUP:  ThM  iwM 
Btahop  Auckland  v taper  Tn;  Wlnsford 
Ud  v LancaatorC. 


Layton  Pormsnt  v Grays  Alh. 
RltaS  CUPi  Si 
dtteti  UM  V BHataa  Th. 


CUPi  ihM  I—A  Danaby  Utd  v Hall  Rd 
Woisbnxigh  Bridge  v Curxon 


CMppanham  Tn  v BadnrMi  Lttt 
Taunton  Tn  v CMte  To.  Laa  PSHpa  Cap: 
Brtdgwstor  Th  v Ebnors;  CrtadSaa  Utd  v 
fflawonbiey. 


m v evartmi  P’Jfc.Tronmaia  v 
(7X1).  nrat  Owl slu  111  Botton  v 
Coventry  (741):  Oldham  v Grimsby  (7 JO): 
West  Brom  v Port  Vala  (TXft  S— and  Dhr- 
IMnia  Burnley  v Blackpool  (7.15);  Cariwe 
v Shrewsbury  (7J0U  RoeMale  v Barnsley 
(7-OV  IMrd  PMshe  Chaatsr  v Scar- 
borough (7Jft  Wigan  v NWtafi  (7 JO};  Chas- 
tartiald  v Doncaanr  (T Jfc 
AVON  INSUBAHCN  CONMNAIMMl 
ftst  DMataw  Ottird  Utd  v Norwich; 
Sadndon  v Brighton  (7.15):  Tottanhum  v 
West  Ham. 


Monaghan  Utd  v Barren  CaWa  (7A6). 
HMMLAND  LEMW  Fraserburgh  V El- 
lin C&y  (ft».  Lossiemouth  v Brora  Blips; 
'Bterhaad  v Dsvsnjnrala. 


SI 

Basketball 


CLASSIC  COLA  CUPi  Sani -final, 
“ fc  Bintiirtgrtam  v TTisma*  Vakay 


Cricket 


TOUR  MATCH  (thrao  days,  SjO  am);  Part 
OaMk  South  Atrtcsn  Students  v Eng- 
land U-1  ft  ■ 


• Bolton  Wsnterars  cauM  bo  In  trottela 
Mite  tea  Premier  League  for  replaying 


controversial  locktenta  during  matches  on 
IMer  league 


their  gtot  video  screen, 
rules,  dubs  ara  not  stand  to  show  any- 


thing that  may  undermine  Dm  authority  d 
’ to.  The  league  said:  "Wp  win 


tee  referee, 
remind  teem  of  tea  rates  s*d  maytm  give 
team  attddng  oft  5 they  keep  touting  the 
rules  we  may  take  feather  eaten.”  ' 


• Brighton  era  to  lodge  s planning  spptt- 
caaofl  10  return  horns  sad  usa  tea  coiawB- 
owned  Wltbdean  Stedhim  aa  a temporary 
renua  next  season.  Their  average  atten- 
dsnee  at  their  temporary  fr—dquarteiste 
Qfilb^ham  la  only  1^00. 

• Rod  BHiWAmour  scored  tehee  aa  km 
todays  Philadelphia  Flyers  bast  the  Nsw 
Tort  Rangers  4-2  to  srtn  thsk  Stanloy  Cup 
aarnMnaT  safes  4-1.  Ths  most  valuable 
player  when  Flyers  last  readied  the  find 
to  I5W  sal* -Vs  bean  a whits.  Onfytw 
teams  gat  tears  and  It  teats  pretty  sped*) 
write*  McSpKtatfer. 
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Sport  and  Education 

Nick  Variey  on  a £60  million  windfall  fbrthe  city  which  will  be  the  home  of  Britain’s  first  national  sports  institute 

Sheffield  is  the  Lottery  winner 


The  winning  bid 


SHEFFIELD'S  claim 
to  be  Britain's  first 
city  of  sport 
strengthened  yester- 
day when  it  was 
confirmed  as  the  venue  for 
the  new  national  sports  insti- 
tute. Up  to  £60  million  of  Lot- 
tery funds  wiH  be  spent  on  ex- 
tending the  sporting  facilities 
of  the  south  Yorkshire  city, 
which  already  boasts  the  Don 
Valley  Stadium  and  the 
future  National  Ice  Centre. 

Centres  for  sports  science 
and  medicine,  and  Britain's 
first  purpose-built  50-metre 
training  pool  for  swimmers 
are  all  projected  for  Sheffield, 
once  considered  the  outsider 
of  three  shortlisted  bids. 


Cricket 


The  first  was  the  British 
Olympic  Association’s  pro- 
posal for  a former  American 
air  base  in  Oxfordshire,  a 
£175  million  bid  regarded  as 
the  front  runner  until  over- 
taken by  a £158  mllllan  bid 
from  a consortium  based 
around  Loughborough  and 
Nottingham.  ' But  that 
scheme's  wide  geographical 
spread  was  said  to  have  dis- 
pleased the  sports  minister 
Tony  Banks. 

A further  £100  million  of 
Lottery  money  will  be  used  to 
develop  a network  of  13 
regional  centres,  some  likely 
to  be  devoted  to  individual 
sports,  and  there  may  be  a 
consolation  prize  there  for  foe 


two  losing  bidders  on  foe 
shortlist 

Chris  Smith,  the  Culture, 
Media  and  Sport  Secretary, 
described  Sheffield's  victory 
as  “an  historic  moment  for 
sport”.  He  added:  “Sheffield's 
chaDenge  is  to  become  the 
centre  of  a network  of  special- 
ist sports  facilities  to  hrip  our 
top  sportsmen  and  women 
and  teams  improve  their  per- 
formances and  bring  trophies 
and  roedalfthijfrfcto'Rrttahv 

“It  will  provide  the  very 
best  in  sports  science,  medi- 
cine. nutrition  and  coaching 
expertise  and  will  stimulate 
an  amhange  of  training  tech- 
niques across  a range  of 
disciplines. 


“Today’s  decision  will  pro- 
vide our  very  best  sportsmen 
and  women,  including  those 
with  disabilities,  with  foe 
headquarters  to  a network  of 
facilities  they  have  been  seek- 
ing.* it  win  give  our  top  ath- 
letes the  boost  they  need  to 
beat  the  workL” 

The  academy,  as  it  was  then 
known,  was  first  announced 
by  John  Major  more  than  two 
years  ago  and  relaunched 
after  what  he  called  Britain’s 
-“catastrophic  showing"  at  foe 
Atlanta  Olympic  Games. 

The  original  idea  was  for  a 
single  green-held  site,  hut  foe 
new  Government  updated  the 
brief  by  announcing  13  mint- 
academies  throughout  Eng- 


land, Scotland,  Wales  and 

Northern  Ireland.  The  size  of 
the  central  site  was  also 
reduced  to  house  only  eight 
sports  while  acting*  as  foe 
headquarters  for  medical  mil 

scientific  back-up  for  all. 

Smith  said  Sheffield  partly 
owed  its  win  to  foe  impres- 
sive way  it  had  responded  to 
the  revised  framework.  It  had 
offered  a cohesive  site  with 
good  transport  and  infra- 
structure as  Well  as 
public  investment  in  sports 
facilities  dating  from  the 
World  Student  Games. 

Richard  Cabom,  Labour 
MP  for  Sheffield  Central  and 
part  of  the  bid  team,  said 
the  decision  confirmed  the 


city's  status  as  “foe  OK's  a 
sporting  capital  city”  and 
would  give  the  region  “a  mas- 
sive boost”. 

“The  institute  will  attract 

interest  from  sporting  bodies 
.worldwide  mid  help  to . im- 
prove Britain's  record  in  the 
world  of  sport,”  he  said.  "We 
have  the  people  and  commit- 
ment to  Tnofrg  the  institute 
something  of  which  both  the 
city  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  can  be  proud." 

The  BOA  played  down  its 
disappointment  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  management  of 
foe  new  institute,  and  it  also 
hopes  to  be  awarded  one  of 
foe  13  mini-academies. 
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Sport  on  TV 

Call  for 
four 
more 
‘listed’ 
events 

Hick  Variey 


Champions  Cup:  India  v West  indies 

Williams  sets  up 
England  final  date 


Mike  Sehrey  fat  Sharjah 


WEST  INDIES,  a 
side  transformed 
since  they  left 
Pakistan  a week 
ago.  will  face  a rampant 
England  in  foe  final  of  the 
Champions  Cup  on  Friday  on 
the  strength  of  a most  em- 
phatic 41-nin  win  over  India 
yesterday. 

In  foe  absence  of  both  India 
and  Pakistan,  tickets  for  the 
final  are  not  expected  to  be  at 
a premium.  “I  want  my 
money  back"  read  one  poster 
held  up  in  a passionate  and 
ultimately  bitterly  disap- 
pointed crowd,  and  It  is  bard 
to  argue  with  foe  sentiment. 

West  Indies.  In  fairness, 
played  excellent  cricket  as  a 
unit,  with  a fine  maiden  one- 
day  century  from  Stuart  Wil- 
liams. the  tournament’s  lead- 
ing run-scorer.  He  batted 
right  through  the  50  overs  for 
105  after  they  had  been  sent 
in,  and  then  there  were  wick- 
ets galore  for  the  West  Indies 
spinners,  who  shared  all  the 
pickings  except  for  a brace  of 
run-outs.  Anoraks  every- 
where will  be  scouring  the 
pages  to  see  when  all  the  Ca- 
ribbean quickies  came  out  of 
any  game  wicketless. 

India,  it  must  be  said,  were 
pathetic:  outplayed  and  out- 
thought.  The  bowlers  had 
done  a reasonable  job  in 
restricting  West  Indies  to  229. 
and  qualification  now  de- 
pended not  just  on  a win  but  a 


Women’s  World  Cup 


win  Inside  45  overs  in  order 
to  raise  India’s  net  run-rate 
above  that  of  their  opponents. 

It  was  a tall  order,  because 
scores  generally  have  been 
getting  lower  as  the  two 
pitches  prepared  for  this 
week  have  shown  increasing 
wear.  No  side  in  this  tourna- 
ment have  achieved  a rate  of 
five  runs  an  over  when  hat- 
ting second. 


Scoreboard 


P A Waflaoae  Ganguly  bSrinam • 

SC  WHUann  not  out 109 

B C Lara  c Kufflbta  OOiauhan as 

C L Hooper  cAzJwudd  In  b Ganguly-  38 
S Cnanoarpaul  c Jadoja t> CtiauAur ...  i« 

PV  Simmons  toKumbfa 13 

FAROMbSrliMUi _ 14 

H N Laws  net  out .— . 1 

Extras  (Ibfi.  nt>3) 3 

Total  (for  6.  SO  owl - 229 

Pa3  ot  wlnkaltT  SB,  63,  IS*.  1B4. 2D2. 227- 
DM  a«  Mi  lO  WIIBams.  U V DIHon.  X5  A 

wa tan. 

Boating:  Srtnam  3-1—48-2;  Pniad 
1 CM -39-0:  KianMo  10-O-SS-l;  Chadian 
10-1-30-0:  Ganguly  T-0-66-1-.  TanOuttar 
4-0-17-0. 


SC  Ganguly  at  Dvmiamab  Hooper..  70 

N 6 SKBxi  c Wtittaca  b LjnKs U 

R SOravU  b Hooper 31 

"SR  TomJuJkgr  run  out ....  _ 1 

M AztuvinUbi  run  out * 

A Jadeja  0 Hooper  3 

tS  S Karim  0 Chandarpaul 33 

AKumbtaeg  p Channel  pad 6 

J SrlnaOi  b Cftondarpairi „ 4 

R KChauhsn  not  out  O 

B KV  Prasad  b Hooper  — — 1 

Extras  (bi.lb5.w4.ntia) 12 

Total  (422  man) 183 

Me<wieli*m67. 126. 127. 136. 140. 

163. 177. 167. 167. 

Buarttow  Walsh  7-1-aa-O:  Rose  6-0-36-0: 
Dillon  B-0-30-0.  Lento  10-0-36-1;  Hooper 
32-0-37-4;  Chanderpoia  6-0-10-1 
UoeptrmC^l  Mttchloy  and  B C Coorey. 


However,  principally 
through  another  quality  in- 
nings from  the  Prince  of  Cal- 
cutta. Saurav  Ganguly,  who 
hit  five  fours  and  a six  in  his 
70.  India  had  reached  126  for 
one  with  more  than  15  overs 
In  hand. 

The  game  was  on.  but  in- 
stead they  blew  it,  with  no 
answer  to  foe  leg-spin  of  Rawl 
Lewis,  whose  Innovative 
bowling  from  around  the 
wicket  into  rough  has  been  a 
revelation.  rrH  later  pickings 
for  Carl  Hooper,  with  four  for 
37,  Rnrl  Shivnarine  Chander- 
paul.  three  for  18,  as  the  tail 
attempted  to  succeed  where 
batsmen  had  failed. 

Among  some  crassness, 
most  crass  of  ah,  perhaps, 
were  the  rnn-onta  of  the  two 
most  accomplished  players, 
sarfiin  Tendulkar  and  Mo- 
hammad Azharuddin. 

After  an  opening  stand  of 
87,  India  were  reasonably 
well  placed  when  their  cap- 
tain Tendulkar,  batting  at 
four,  pushed  his  second  ball 
from  Hooper  to  square  leg.  He 
attempted  a second  run  and 
failed  to  beat  Lewis’s  superb 
throw  on  the  turn. 

Nine  runs  and  two  overs 
later  Azharuddin,  who  snempd 
to  have  taken  a death  wish 
with  hhn  to  foe  crease,  lwriwri 
up  too  far  as  Rahul  Dravid 
turned  the  same  bowler  to  the 
same  fielder  in  the  same  place. 
Lewis’s  throw  to  Hooper  left 
Azharuddin  stranded.  On 
those  passages  of  play  alone, 
India  deserved  their  fate. 


Edwards  unbeaten  to 
set  England  record 


Gath  Harris  In  Pune 

CHARLOTTE  Edwards. 
18  today,  hit  a record 
173  not  out  as  England 
defeated  Ireland  by  208  runs 
at  foe  Nehru  Stadium  here 
yesterday. 

It  was  foe  top  score  by  an 
Englishwoman  in  World  Cup 
play,  and  would  have  been  the 
world  record  except  that  Aus- 
tralia's captain  Belinda  Clark 
scored  229  not  out  in  her 
team's  412  for  three  — an- 
other record  — against  Den- 
mark. wbo  lost  by  363  runs. 
The  Australia  total  beat  Eng- 
land's 376  for  two,  the  record 
set  on  Friday  against  Paki- 
stan, and  Clark’s  score  beat 
the  previous  best  of  143  not 
out  by  Lindsay  Keeler  for 
Australia  against  Holland  in 
foe  1988  World  Cup. 

Edwards  was  exhausted 
after  batting  through  the  in- 
nings and  she  did  not  field.  “I 
had  no  idea  bow  good  the 
score  was  until  they  told  me 
in  the  changing  room,”  she 
said  after  her  second  interna- 


tional hundred  and  11th  over- 
all this  season.  "I  am  very 
tired  but  also  delighted.” 

She  took  100  balls  to  reach 
her  century  — with  19  fours 
— and  155  to  set  the  new 
mark,  beating  Barbara  Dan- 
iels's 142  against  Pakistan  cm 
Friday,  which  at  the  time  was 
foe  highest  World  Cup  score 
by  an  Englishwoman  and 
second  best  ever.  England’s 
total  of  331  for  three  yesterday 
was  their  third  over  300  in 
this  tournament. 

Edwards  was  taught  by  her 
father.  Clive,  In  the  back  gar- 
den at  home  in  Pidley,  Hun- 
tingdonsbire.  “She  eats, 
drinks  and  sleeps  cricket,"  he 
said.  “She’s  Just  an  ordinary 
girl  but  always  talking  about 
cricket  or  other  sport.’’ 
England  bowled  out  the  op- 
position for  the  first  time,  tak- 
ing 41.1  overs  to  finish  off  Ire- 
land for  116.  Melissa  Reynard, 
a left-arm  seam  bowler, 
recorded  her  best -ever  fig- 
ures, four  for  six,  with  one 
maiden.  Sue  Redfern.  who 
won  foe  best  bowler  award, 
took  two  for  five. 


Reynard  said:  'T  made  a 
, couple  of  adjustments  to  my 
action  after  the  last  game  and 
H paid  off.  I was  stopping  the 
follow-through  with  my  arm 
I and' I now  look  at  the  bottom 

1 rather  than  the  top  of  the 
stumps,  which  improved  my 
line  today.  1 am  chuffed. 

“We  tried  to  keep  concen- 
trating by  being  louder  on  the 
pitch  to  keep  everyone  going.” 
Australia  play  England  in 
Nagpur  tomorrow,  the  first 
time  they  have  met  since  foe 
1993  World  Cup,  where  Aus- 
tralia failed  to  reach  the  final 
for  foe  first  time.  They  have 
won  the  trophy  three  times  to 
England's  two,  and  in  this 
tournament  they  have 
recorded* 1 10-  and  nine-wicket 
wins  over  South  Africa  and 
Pakistan  respectively 
*T  don’t  want  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  Australia 
but  you  have  to  be  careful  in 
making  comparisons  against 
poor  teams,"  Reynard  said. 
"We  have  several  people  mak- 
ing big  scores  but  some  of  the 
other  teams  are  not  sharing 
foe  runs  around.” 


Wax  and  Warne ...  the  •porky'  Australian  poses  with  his  generous  likeness  at  Madame  Tnssand's  before  cutting  up  rough 

Warne  delivers  a lid-flipper 


Christopher  Zinn  in  Sydney  on  the  fat 
that  hit  the  fire  at  Madame  Tussaud’s 


SHANE  WARNS  spat 
foe  dummy  in  front 
of  an  astonished  au- 
dience in  Melbourne 
yesterday  when  a reporter 
asked  him  an  indiscreet 
question  about  bis  weight. 

The  Australian  leg-spin- 
ner  was  on  stage  at  the  Offi- 
cial All  Star  Cafe,  of  which 
he  is  a partner,  in  foe  city's 
Crown  Casino  to  unveil  a 
wax  model  of  himself.  But, 
when  the  covers  came  off, 
the  image  at  the  Madame 
Tussaud’s  exhibition  ap- 
peared far  slimmer  than 
the  testy  original. 

A reporter  asked  Warne. 
who  was  teased  about  his 
size  by  English  faiw  during 
last  Sumner's  Ashes  tour, 
which  figure  he  preferred. 


Warne  saw  red.  “That’s 
why  1 wasn't  answering 
any  questions  from  you 
blokes,”  he  said.  “That’s  it. 
You  ruined  it.  Thanks  very 
much."  He  stormed  off 
stage  and  left  without  fur- 
ther explanation. 

He  is  believed  to  have 
been  angry  already  at 
reports  that  the  Australian 
Cricket  Board  is  concerned 
about  his  gain  of  almost  a 
stone  in  the  past  year;  the 
waxwork's  dimensions 
were  taken  12  months  ago. 
BQs  major  sponsor  Nike  Is 
also  reported  to  be  worried 
about  the  increasingly  por- 
ky appearance  of  its 
golden-haired  boy. 

The  incident  comes  days 
after  foe  Australia  coach 


1 Geoff  Marsh  voiced  fears 
about  the  weight,  fitness 
and  self-discipline  of 
Warne  and  other  players. 
“The  biggest  problem  we 
have  is  that  these  guys  live 
In  top-class  hotels,  eat  in 
restaurants  every  night 
and  certainly  don't  go  with- 
out food  during  the  day,” 
he  said.  “At  the  end  of  foe 
day.  Shane  is  the  one  who 
has  to  watch  what  he  eats." 

Warne  had  initially  been 
in  a good  mood  with  repor- 
ters as  he  posed  with  his 
arm  around  the  waxwork 
and  put  extra  zinc  cream  to 
its  tips  and  nose.  He  had 
called  the  likeness,  which 
cost  £25,000  to  make  in ' 
London,  “spooky”. 

The  national  one-day 
skipper  Steve  Waugh  said 
be  would  talk  to  Warne 
about  the  Incident.  “But  I 
won't  be  telling  him  how  to 
behave  in  public.  He  cer- 


tainly knows  how  to  do  that 
and  he’s  generally  very 
good  at  it.” 

Warne'8  Internet  page  has 
his  weight  at  85kg  (136t  51b), 
his  height  at  183cm  (6ft)  and 
Ms  favourite  foods  as  pizza 
and  spaghetti  botognese. 

Crowds  in  Australia  have 
been  poking  fan  at  his  size 
recently.  A banner  at  the 
! Sydney  Cricket  Ground  on 
Sunday  read:  “Be van  can 
bowl,  Sevan  can  bat,  Shane 
Warne  can't  because  he’s 
too  fat.” 

The  former  Australia 
coach  Bob  Simpson  said  it 
was  vital  someone  told 
Warne  the  painful  truth 
about  his  weight  gain  and 
performance.  “There’s  a 
few  blokes  that  have  got  fiat 
in  the  past  18  months,”  he 
said.  “You  cannot  hope  to 
play  at  your  very  best  for  a 
sustained  period  of  time 
unless  you’re  totally  fit” 


FIVE  NATIONS  rugby 
union'  and  golfs  Ryder 
Cup  should  be  reserved 
for  terrestrial  television,  the 
BBC  said  yesterday. 

The  finals  of  football's  Euro- 
pean Championship,  and  the 
Commonwealth  Games  when 
they  are  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  will  happen  in 
Manchester  in  2002,  should 
also  be  safeguarded  for  mass- 
market  viewers,  said  the  cor- 
poration, in  addition  to  foe  ex- 
isting eight  "crown  je wels". 

In  its  submission  to  the  Gov- 
ernment committee  examin- 
ing which  events  should  be 
“Hated”,  the  BBC  also  dis- 
misses cricket’s  recent  de- 
mand to  be  allowed  to  sell 
broadcast  rights  for  England's 
home  Test  matches  to  the 
highest  bidder,  most  likely  a 
satellite  channel. 

“Tests  meet  foe  Govern- 
ment’s criteria:  they  involve 
foe  national  team  in  pre-emi- 
nent international  events  and 
are  part  of  our  shared  national 
culture,”  the  document  states. 

The  announcement  gives  the 
first  firm  indication  of  the 
BBC's  demands  in  the  heated 
debate  over  satellite  televi- 
sion’s increasing  dominance  of 
national  sporting  life. 

At  present  only  the  Olym- 
pics, football’s  World  Cup  fin- 
als, foe  FA  and  Scottish  FA 
Cup  finals,  domestic  cricket 
Test  matches.  Wimbledon,  the 
Grand  National  and  the 
Epsom  Derby  are  protected 
for  the  nation. 

Each  is  broadcast  only  by 
the  BBC  or  1TV  on  the  basis 
that  each  is  a landmark  sport- 
ing occasion  which  binds  the 
nation  together  in  support  of  a 
national  team  or  household 
favourite,  ranging  from  Tim 
Henman  to  the  late  Red  Rum. 

The  BBC  points  to  viewing 
figures  which  show  that  major 
sporting  occasions  screened  on 
aatoTiitp  television  attract  a 
fraction  of  the  audience  for 
similar  events  available  to  all 
on  terrestrial  channels. 

The  Euro  96  semi  -final  be- 
tween England  and  Germany 
was  watched  by  23.8  million 
people  on  BBC  and  1TV  -com- 
pared with  foe  3-8  million  they 
claim  saw  the  Italy-England 
World  Cup  qualifying  match 
live  on  Sky  Sports  this  year. 

The  BBC's  can  for  foe  four 
extra  events  to  be  added  to  the 
list  comes  after  the  Govern- 
ment’s Culture,  Media  and 
Sport  Secretary  Chris  Smith 
established  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  review  foe  situation. 

Certain  bodies  in  sport,  most 
publicly  cricket,  have  de- 
manded the  right  to  sell  their 
game  to  the  highest  bidder  to 
maximise  income  for  grass- 
roots and  other  development 
But  Will  Wyatt,  chief  execu- 
tive of  BBC  Broadcast,  said  in 
support  of  the  submission: 
Tor  sports  administrators  the 
lure  of  high  revenues  from 
subscription  services  is  seduc- 
tive. but  they  ignore  the  mass 
audiences  delivered  by  terres- 
trial channels  at  their  periL 
“Some  sporting  moments 
belong  to  everyone.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  mistaken  to 
run  the  risk  of  excluding  the 
bulk  of  the  British  public 
from  sharing  these  big  sports 
occasions.” 

It  seems  likely  that  at  least 
part  of  the  BBC’s  wish  list, 
which  represents  less  than 
half  foe  nine  events  Smith 
specifically  asked  broadcast- 
ers to  comment  upon,  may  be 
delivered. 

The  corporation's  argu- 
ment that  foe  ignoring  by  the 
sports  administrators  of  free- 
to-air  television  could  mean 
serious  long-term  damage  is 
known  to  be  shared  by  cer- 
tain people  within  Whitehall. 

An  insider  pointed  out  that 
it  was  Smith  wbo,  at  the  out- 
set, had  suggested  that  extra 
events  might  be  added. 
“Clearly  the  fact  that  those 
specific  sports  are  being 
looked  at  means  it  would  be 
surprising  if  at  least  some  of 
them  were  not  added  to  the 
list  The  chances  of  there  being 
no  changes  are  negligible." 


Athletics 


Sport  in  brief 


Sell-off  may  partly  pay  debts  to  competitors  cricket 


Duncan  Mackay 

THE  financial  mess  at  the 
Insolvent  British  Athletic 
Federation  may  be  partly 
resolved  now  that  API,  the 
marketing  company  founded 
by  foe  former  400  metres  hur- 
dler Alan  Pascoe,  has  made  a 
bid  to  buy  the  commercial 
side  of  British  athletics.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  promote 
international  meetings. 

API  is  willing  to  pay  70p  in 
the  pound  to  athletes  owed 
money  for  appearing  in  BAF 
promotions  last  summer.  The 
offer  has  been  discussed  by 
Britain's  top  athletes,  includ- 
ing Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Sally  Gunnell  who  are  each 


owed  £75.000  and  are  ready  to 
accept  foe  lesser  amount 
Athletes  make  up  52  per 
cent  of  the  BAFs  creditors. 
The  Olympic  champions 
Michael  Johnson  and  Dono- 
van Bailey  are  also  owed 
£75,000  each  and  both  their 
agents  say  they  are  cot  pre- 
pared to  compete  in  Britain 
until  they  receive 

compensation. 

Ray  Flynn,  Bailey’s  agent, 
has  10  athletes  who  are  owed 
money  by  the  BAF.  "Unless 
they  get  their  act  together  and 
make  us  an  offer  soon,  none 
of  foe  people  I represent  will 
run  in  Britain  again  and  they 
[British  athletics]  will  not 
have  a product  to  promote.” 
He  was  supported  by  Brad 


Hunt,  Johnson’s  manager.  "If 
Britain  fails  to  meet  Its  obli- 
gations no  one  will  trust  them 
again,”  he  said. 

Yesterday  Penny  Belsfaam, 
of  AH,  sahh  "We  have  been 
asked  to  assist  [the  BAF  ad- 
ministrators] and  we  want  to 
ensure  there  is  a programme 
in  place  by  next  year.  But  we 
must  move  quickly  to  ensure 
television  air  time.” 

The  administrators,  wbo 
were  called  in  two  months 
ago  after  the  BAF  collapsed 
with  debts  of  more  than 
£1  million,  are  also  under- 
stood to  have  been  ap- 
proached by  Mark  McCor- 
mack's International 
Management  Group,  but  it 
has  not  made  a formal  offer. 


Lifleshall  Is  likely  to  be  the 
venue  for  England’s  £10  mil- 
lion centre  of  excellence.  The 
England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  yesterday  confirmed  foe 
West  Midlands  site  as  its  fa- 
voured venue  for  the  National 
Cricket  Centre,  which  wOl  be 
the  coaching  headquarters  for 
players  of  all  ages. 

American  Football 

The  San  Francisco  49ers  and 
Denver  Broncos  have  suffered 
serious  injuries  to  key  play- 
ers which  will  dent  their 
hopes  of  reaching  Super  Bowl 
XXXIL  The  49ers  lost  foe  All- 
Pro  wide  receiver  Jerry  Rice 
to  a fresh  knee  injury,  and 
Denver's  biggest  offensive 
weapon  Terrell  Davis  dislo- 
cated a shoulder  and  Is  doubt- 


ful for  next  week’s  game 
against  San  Diego. 

Ice  Skating 

British  speed  and  figure  skat- 
ing yesterday  received  a grant 
worth  £350,000  over  12  months 
from  the  Lottery  sports  fund, 
writes  Molly  Swltek. 

Ice  Hockey 

The  Cardiff  Devils  have 
signed  the  Swedish  defence- 
man  Peter  Ekroth,  38,  who 
played  with  Ratio  gen  in  Ger- 
many fast  season  and  spent 
eight  years  in  Sweden’s  Elite 
League,  writes  Vic  Botchelder. 

Swimming 

The  1992  Olympic  gold  medal- 
list Vladimir  Pyshnenko  and 
two  other  Russians  have  been  . 
banned  for  two  years  by  the  i 
world  governing  body  for 
using  anabolic  steroids,  a 
fourth  was  suspended  for  three  , 
months  for  taking  cannabis. 


Sailing 


Toshiba  weathers  storms  in  the  Bight 


Bob  Fisher  In  Fremantle 

i 

LAWRIE  SMITH  and  his 
crew  in  S3k  Cut  seemed  at 
midnight  to  have  taken  the 
third-leg  lead  in  the  Whit- 
bread Round  the  World  Race. 
But  Smith  later  denied  it,  and 
his  navigator  Steve  Hsyles 
said  a computer  error  had 
been  made  by  those  monitor- 
ing foe  race  through  rough 
seas  in  the  Great  Australian 

Bight. 

Silk  Cut’s  crew  knew  there 
were  boats  ahead  of  them  on 
their  way  to  Sydney.  Not 
many,  however:  Paul  Stand- 
bridge  was  driving  Dennis 
Conner’s  Toshiba  out  at  the 
front  of  the  fleet,  according  to 


later  computer  placements  of 
the  boats,  and  the  American 
boat  was  *L2  miles  ahead  of 
the  second-leg  winner.  Gun 
nar  Krantz’s  Swedish  Match. 

Smith  said:  “We  ran  into  a 
massive  shift  from  foe  north- 
east Into  foe  south-east,  and  a 
period  of  lighter,  very  shifty 
conditions  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day  since  then.11 

Nevertheless  Silk  Cut  was 
attacking  Swedish  Match  four 
miles  ahead  of  her.  The 
British  crew  had  been  at  it 
for  the  previous  48  hours 
and  had  slightly  narrowed  the 
gap- 

In  turn  they  were  3 v,  miles 
ahead  of  Paul  Ca yard’s  EF 
Language,  the  first-leg  win- 
ner, which  was  60  miles  fur- 


ther south  and  hoping  for  a 
better  breeze. 

The  two  boats  that  had  gone 
furthest  south.  Knut  Fros- 
tad’s  innovation  Kvaerner 
and  Roy  Homer’s  Brunei  Sun- 
ergy.  were  beginning  to  reap 
the  rewards  of  their  gamble. 
Until  early  yesterday  morn- 
ing they  had  been  losing  to 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  but  by 
noon  they  had  begun  to  gain 
spectacularly:  -Innovation 
Kvaerner  12  pines  in  six 
hours. 

All  the  boats  were  pointing 
directly  towards  foe  entrance 
to  the  Bass  Strait,  more  than 
LQ00  miles  away.  No  one  had 
hoisted  a spinnaker,  hot  those 
furthest  south  might  soon  con- 
sider that  risk  worthwhile. 
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SportsGusarmsm 


Frank  Williams  and  his  team  call  for  no  appeal 


High-rise  cost 
of  Naz  appeal 
in  Big  Apple 


The  manslaughter 
trial  arising  from 
the  death  of  Ayrton 
Senna,  above,  at 
Imola  3J£  years  ago 
ended  yesterday 
after  10  months. 
John  Hooper  in 
Rome  reports  on  a 
judgment  that  eases 
fears  of  a Formula 
One  boycott  of 
future  races  in  Italy 


,0?yi 


Paul  Hayward 


ffriri  of  a tortuous  road . . . Frank  Williams,  alongside  Ayrton  Senna's  helmet,  called  yesterday's  verdict  the  only  appropriate  outcome’  oswoot 


All  cleared  at  Senna  trial 


Frank  williams’s  . 
grand  prix  team  last 
night  urged  the  pros- 
ecutor in  the  Ayrton 
Senna  manslaughter 
trial  not  to  challenge  the  his- 
toric verdict  which  yesterday 
absolved  the  team  manager 1 
and  five  other  defendants,  of 
any  responsibility  for  the 
Brazilian  driver's  death. 

Their  10-month  trial  in 
Imola  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  | 
Never  before  in  Europe  bad 
Formula  One  officials  and ! 
team  executives  diced  the 
threat  of  conviction  because 
of  a fatal  accident 
The  judge's  decision  was 
greeted  with  relief  and  de- 1 
light  in  Italy,  where  there  had 
been  fears  of  a boycott  by  For- 
mula One  teams.  But  from  , 
Sao  Paulo  the  dead  driver's 
sister  said  there  would  be  no  I 
comment  from  the  family. 

A “not  guilty"  verdict  in  i 


Williams’s  case  bad  been  ex- 
pected since  last  month  when 
the  prosecutor,  Maurizio  Pas- 
sarini,  dropped  charges 
against  him.  At  thft  Mmg 
time,  however,  Passarini 
asked  for  one-year  suspended 
sentences  to  be  handed  out  to 
die  team’s  technical  director 
Patrick  Head  and  their  for- 
mer chief  designer  Adrian 
Newey. 

Both  men  had  chosen  not  to 
give  evidence  in  their  defence 
at  the  trial.  In  his  summing- 
up,  Passarini  said  Head’s  and 
Newey’s  alleged  responsi- 
bility for  the  crash  had  been 
“microscopic”. 

But  Judge  Antonio  Cos- 
tanzo,  the  young  stipendiary 
magistrate  who  presided  over 
the  case,  decided  it  was  not 
even  that  He  found  both  mdh 
not  guilty  and  acquitted  the 
other  defendants  too:  Feder- 
ico BendineUi,  the  director  of 


, the  circuit  where  Senna  met 
his  death:  Giorgio  Poggi,  a 
former  track  executive;  and 
Roland  Bruynseraede.  the 
Belgian  race  director. 

Williams  Grand  Prix  Engi- 
neering said  they  were 
pleased  with  the  verdict, 
which  they  described  as  “the 
only  appropriate  outcome”. 
The  company's  statement 
added:  “Our  legal  advisers  in- 
form us  that  the  prosecution 
has  an  automatic  right  of  ap- 
peal. Clearly  we  would  hope 
that  this  matter  will  not  be 
pursued  any  further.” 

None  of  the  accused  was  in 
court  to  hear  Costanzo  read 
out  his  verdict  Italian  law 
does  not  require  defendants 
to  be  present  at  their  trials, 
which  usually,  as  in  fins  case, 
take  place  intermittently  over 
a long  period. 

Senna  died  on  May  l 1S94 
after  his  car  shot  off  tile  Tam- 


LONGINES' 


L’  ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DUPUIS  1832 


I bureHo  curve  on  the  seventh 
lap  of  the  San  Marino  Grand 
Prix.  The  prosecution  con- 
tended that  it  left  the  track 
because  of  a negligently  de- , 
signed  and  executed  weld  in  I 
the  steering  column.  But  Pas- 
sarini also  argued  that  the 
state  of  the  track  and  the  con-  j 
duct  of  the  race  had  played  a 
role  in  the  accident 

Mostofthe  defendants'  law- 
yers argued  that  the  cause  of 
the  crash  was  simply  un- 
knowable. Oreste  Dominion i, 
counsel  for  Williams  and 
Head,  said:  ’'Unfortunately  In 
life  there  is  also  the  Unpre- 
dictable and  the  inexplicable, 
and  that  explains  the  differ- 
ence between  lawyers  and 
engineers.” 

The  VIA,  Formula  One’s 
governing  body,  bad  said  that 
If  any  of  the  defendants  were 
found  guilty  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  teams  to  go 
to  Italy  for  races.  But  Rosario 
Alessi,  president  of  Italy's 
motor  racing  federation,  the 
ACL  said  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  a "generous"  verdict. 

“If  there  had  been  responsi- 
bilities, then  they  would  have 
come  to  light  because  the 


Judge  and  prosecutor  have 
been  very  scrupulous  right 
from  the  start,”  he  said. 

Flavio  Brlatore,  who  was 
heading  the  Benetton  team  at 
Imola  on  the  day  Senna  died, 
said  the  verdict  showed  that 
the  judge  had  realised  “every- 
one in  a team  fries  to  keep  the 
driver  alive".  He  added:  “I 
have  never  in  my  career  in 
the  racing  world  seen  an  engi- 
neer or  a designer  make  a car 
without  putting  at  the  top  of 


The  Italian 
federation 
denied  a 
‘generous’ 
verdict.  ‘If 
there  had  been 
responsibilities 
they  would  have 
come  to  light’ 


his  priorities  the'  security  of 
the  driver.” 

Vivians  Senna,  the  dead 
driver’sslster,  said:  The  fam- 
ily will  maintain,  with  regard 
to  tb«i  verdict  of  the  TMV|n 
judge,  the  same  sffenoe  which 
it  has  maintained  ever  since 
foe  accident” 

The  detailed  reasons  for 
Judge  Costanzo’s  decision 
will  he  given  in  a written 
judgment  to  be  released 
within  90  days-  The  prosecu- 
tor is  entitled  to  appeal  at 
least  twice  m the  hope  of  se- 
curing a conviction. 

Passarini  has  already  said 
he  tntopris  to  look  further  into 
the  rule  during  the  trial  of 
three  employees  of  the  televi- 
sion service  operated  by  the 
Formula  One  Constructors’ 
Association.  The  video  cover- 
age from  Senna's  car  stopped 
short  less  than  a second  be- 
fore the  crash  and  fee  prose- 
cutor has  said  he  believes  it 
was  doctored. 

He  has  questioned  the  evi- 
dence from  file  three  Foca  em- 
ployees. They  told  the  court  a 
derision  had  been  taken  be- 
fore the  crash  to  switch  to  the 
output  from  another  car. 


IN  THE  city  of  the  sky- 
scraping  ego,  Naseem 
Hamed’s  Is  being  arid  to 
the  American  public  this 
week  at  a total  cost  to  his  pro- 
moters of  *10  million. 

Manhattan  thought  it  had  a 
pretty  decent  opinion  of  Itself 
until  it  encountered  the  self- 
appointed  prince  of  Sheffield, 
a rity  that  will  be  associated 
in  most  New  Yorkers' minds 
with  an.  entirely  different  kind 
of  disrobing. 

The  Fall  Monty  connection 
has  not  been  used  to  market 
Hamed’s  fight  with  Kevin 
Kelley  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den on  Friday  night,  around 
2am  British  time,  but  just 
about  every  other  promo- 
tional device  has.  New  York's 
sporting  public  are  notori- 
ously paro<hial;alertteg  then 

in  Christmas  shopping  week 
to  the  charms  ofaYorkshlre 

featherweight  who  has  never 

fought  otttsldeEngteari  was 
bound  to  necessitate  a fairly 
hefty  unloading  of  dollars. 

Naz's  new  10-flght  deal  with 
Frank  Warren  is  expected  to 
add  a minimum  of  940  million 
to  his  already  burgeoning  ac- 
count To  keep  the  American 
public  interested  he  must  ful- 
fil his  promise  to  lay  on  a 
"good  dean  collision"  in 

which  the  seasoned  southpaw 
: Kelley ‘‘will  hit  the  canvas  in 
the  third  round”. 

Hamed  is  not  the  sort  to  gen- 
uflect at  the  idea  of  New  York. 
He  said  In  Warren’s  hotel 
j suite: ‘T  don’t  like  the  cold  and 
I hate  the  traffic.”  And  Kelley 
is  not  entirely  delighted  to 
see  himself  depicted  as  a soom- 
to-be-supine  obstacle  in 

Hamed's  mission  to  conquer 
America. 

Warren  has  bad  to  book  250 
hotel  zooms  to  aooommodate 
his  allies  and  staff,  and  forked 
out  *250,000  (about  £153,000)  to 
hire  the  Garden  for  a single 
night;  a Friday  night  at  Wem- 
bley would  have  cost  him 
22,000  quid. 

The  selling  ofHamed  to  the 
States  is  British  boxing's  big- 
gest marketing  operation 
since  the  early  peddling  of  that 
nice  Frank  Bruno.  This  time 
there  is  a shade  more  sub- 
stance to  hack  up  the 
extravagant  rlaims.  TTampri  in 

unbeaten  in  28  contests  and  is 
one  of  the  world’s  best  pound- 
for-pound  fighters. 

His  American  assignment 
is  supported  by  the  giant  cable 
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Barcelona  still 
want  McManaman 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21*149 

Set  by  Araucaria 


STEVE  MCMANAMAN 
may  be  given  the 
chance  after  all  to 
earn  a sizeable  fortune  in 
Spain.  Three  months  after 
the  Liverpool  and  England 
forward’s  £12  million  move 
to  Barcelona  collapsed 
amid  allegations  of  exces- 
sive wage  demands  and  bro- 
ken promises,  the  deal  may 
be  resurrected. 

McManaman '8  return  to 
form,  coupled  with  Barcelo- 
na’s embarrassing  failure 
to  reach  the  quarter-final 
stages  of  the  Champions 
League,  has  prompted  spec- 
ulation in  Spain  that  nego- 
tiations between  the  two 
clubs  will  reopen  by 
Christmas. 

Although  the  Liverpool 
captain  has  insisted  he  is 
content  to  remain  with 
them,  he  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  a new  con- 


I tract.  An  improved  deal  to 
I replace  the  one  which  ex- 
pires in  is  months’  time 
| was  officially  offered  to  the 
25-year-old  McManaman. 
more  than  12  months  ago 
but  it  remains  unsigned 
and  on  the  table  of  Liver- 
pool's vice-chairman  Peter 
Robinson.  • 

Despite  publicly  pledging 
his  allegiance  to  his  home- 
town clnb,  McManaman 
would  dearly  be  happy  to 

join  Barcelona. 

Indeed,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  swapped  Airfield 
for  the  Non  Camp  in 
September  had  he  not  de- 
manded of  Barcelona  an 
annual  salary  believed  to 
be  In  the  region  of 

£2  mfllliwi. 

With  McManaman  guar- 
anteed a free  transfer 
under  the  Bosnian  ruling  at 
the  end  of  the  1998-99  sea- 
son. Liverpool  would  not 
hesitate  to  cash  in  on  one  of 
their  most  valuable  assets. 
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She’s  contemptous  of 
Blair’s  Babes.  ‘Ghastly. 
All  those  pastel  suits 
and  that  power  dressing. 
They’re  just  clones’ 

Anne  Widdecombe  is  back 
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Across 

1 Deal  in  cars  eto...  (7) 

' 8 ...most  of  which — say 
nothing!— are  flashy  (7) 

9 Row  about  acommercfal 
being  boring  (7) 

10  Corporation,  as  they  say, 
necessary  for  survival  (4,3) 

11  Troglodytes,  a spinner  and 
an  architect  (M) 

1 2,13  Novefet  and  computer 
man  gain  access  to 
mansion  (5-5) 

is  Weights  desiderated  In 
summerfimeon  Bredon  (4-5) 

17  Keep  a slot  prepared  for  4, 
21,  and...  (4.5) 

1 9,82 ...  signals  of  value  to  B91 

m 

23  Goes  to  law  about  cricket 
dub's  endless  illegal  play, 
achieving  popular  victory 


23  Having  no  wingssuttabte for 
real  movement  (7)  • 

26  Pain  makes  srtake-flke 
Creature  hot  (7) 

27  Ratiotoerri  indefinitely  (4,3) 

28  Hidden  state  of  two 
numbers  In  song  (7)- 

Pown 

1 Dog  goes  to  prison  for  aping 
man  with  tricorn  f4-3) 

2 Silver  article  In  street  (foe 

other  side)  (7) 

3 Displaying  eccentricity 
brings  criticism  on  your 
head  (5) 

4 Sam's  point  in  opposing 
meteorological  phenomena 
8) 

3 Boy  or  bird  or  other  case  (5) 

0 Racket  at  the  front  not 
wanted  when  plucking  (6-3) 

7 Heathen  at  home  with  much 
of  the  foregoing  (7) 


firm  Home  Box  Office  (HBO), 
which  has  so  ter  spent 
SIB  million  promoting  the 
first  ofHamed’s  projected  six 
fights  bare  and  could  end  up 
paying  him  tlO  million  In 
purses. 

Posters  have  been  slapped 
on  New  York  bus-stops  and  a 
huge  bffiboard  greets  motor- 
ists as  they  enter  the  Lincoln 
TunneL  A 22-storey  building 
in  Los  Angeles  carries  a 
gigantic  hoarding  whtch  pro- 
claims  the  Prince's  prowess. 

In  New  York  there  have  been 
expensive  newspaper  adverts 
and  radio  campaigns.  Hamed, 
of  Yemeni  origins,  has  even 
been  taken  round  the  Arab 
districts  In  the  hope  that  he 
wfll  be  embraced  as  a Middle- 
i Eastern  hero. 

“New  York  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive city  In  which  to  put  on 
a show,"  says  Warren.  “We 
won’t  maim  money  bare.  It's 
about  breaking  newground." 
He  claims  that  with  his  own 
$200,000  and  half  that  again 
from  Madison  Square  Garden, 
the  promotional  bin  Is  ap- 
proaching two  million  bucks.  - 

So  for  7,000  of  the  17,000  tick- 
ets have  been  sold  and  the  tele- 
vision suits  are  waiting  anx- 
iously by  their  phones  to  see 
how  many  Americans  take 
the  fight  on  pay-per-view. 


WITH  an  entourage 
of20.andflomeaf 
the  world's  best 
clothes  shops  en- 
circling his  hold,  Hamed  is 
insulated  against  boredom. 

On  Monday  he  managed 
to  find  a rare  blue  Ferrari 
wall*  to  go  with  his  blue  Fer- 
rari—-and  he  Is  about  to  take 
delivery  of  a new  £248,000 
Bentley  Azure. 

He  also  defused  a minor 
controversy  by  denying  that 
he  had  said  he  was  better  than 
Muhammad  AIL  In  New  York 
especially,  that  was  boxing’s 
equivalent  of  The  Beatles  say- 
injgthey  were  bigger  than 
God. 

The  other  good  stony  swirl- 
ing around  this  fight  is  the 
suggestion  that  Michael  Jack- 
son  will  be  in  the  crowd  as  one 
ofHamed’s  supporters.  Jack- 
son  has  grown  fond  of  the 
boyish  Hamed,  who  says  of 
his,  er,  eccentric  admirer: 
"The  guy’s  all  right  We’re 
friends.  But  I don’t  want  to  say 
too  much  about  him.  I don’t 
want  to  get  publicity  on  the 
back  of  someone  else.” 

His  final  rallying  cry  to  us 
was:  ‘T  want  to  bring  some 
drama  to  New  York."  This,  In 
the  home  of  Broadway,  was 
pretty  ambitious  stuff.  Ifhe 
reads  New  York’s  Time  Out  he 
might  see  an  interview  with 
Arthur  Miller  in  which  the 
great  playwright  says  of  the 
city’s  drama  industry:  “You 
can't  confide  in  anyone,  and 
you’d  better  protect  your  wal- 
let and  your  neck.” 
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8 Veiled  threats  to  Luton  by 
Sheffield  Wednesday 
supporter?(7) 

14  Juice,  yield  of  hip,  and  ha 
colour,  blue  (9) 

16  Variety  of  total  raised  by  one 
church  100  percent  (5,4) 

17  See  little  Bin,  the  fool,  at 
church  service  (3,4) 


18  King  with  time  and  money 
for  horn  (7) 


20  Thug  gives  Scotsman  a frill 

(7) 


21  Bob  has  little  money  for 
people  in  genera!  {7} 


24  A number  of  pieces  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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